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FOREWORD 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


The Ontario Association of Housing Authorities was 
formed in Ottawa in June, 1960. The first task given to 
the Executive Committee at the annual meeting on June 
Sth of that year was to prepare a brief on public housing, 
with particular reference to those families unable to house 
themselves within their own resources and elderly persons 
on a low fixed income who are unable to cope with the 
situation. Any discussion of these housing requirements 
cannot be dissociated from other aspects of urban devel- 
opment and redevelopment. To understand the full imp- 
lication, reference has to be made to housing as a whole, 
and to the interrelation of urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment, with considerable emphasis given to the normal 
by-product which is the dislocation of people. 


The Brief was prepared under the direction of the 
Executive Committee consisting of:— 


Mr. W. F. Frieday, Arnprior 

Col. G. Y. Masson, Windsor 

Mr. P. E. H. Brady, Toronto 

Mrs. Stewart Reeves, Hamilton 

Mr. G. H. Tolley, Sault Ste. Marie 

Mr. F. W. Hunter, Renfrew 

Dr. E. C. Gliddon, St. Thomas 

Mr. C. D. Sills, Napanee 

and the late Mr. R. H. C. Hayes, Hamilton, 
and represents the views of many people from the thirty- 
nine Housing Authorities in Ontario. Suggestions were 
received from many private organizations and persons 
throughout the country. The principal author, however, 
was Mr. P. E. H. Brady, Executive Director of the 
Association. We are grateful for his splendid contribution 
and for the continuing assistance and encouragement he 
provided during the two-year Study period. He worked 
many hours with Professor James A. Murray, the Study 
Director, in considering proposals and editing material. 


The Association pointed out that Canada’s perform- 
ance during the post-war years in providing housing on 
a home-ownership basis was one of great achievement 
and a matter of some considerable national pride. The 


two remaining problems were felt to be that of housing 
the poor and the aged and the promotion of urban 
renewal, emphasizing conservation, rehabilitation and 
slum clearance. 


In June, 1961, a brief was submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Hamilton requesting that 
a Royal Commission be established to concern itself with 
the massive problem of housing the poor and the old. 
The brief concluded that:— 


“as our communities become more industrialized 
and more urbanized, the housing needs of our 
cities will be undergoing constant change. Social 
changes must keep pace with technological 
changes. Proper housing is a community responsi- 
bility. It cannot be restrictive, it cannot be 
selective, it must be of, for and by the com- 
munity. The need for a proper public housing 
program cannot be denied, the need for a comp- 
rehensive urban renewal program cannot be 
denied — to settle for less is to admit that we, 
as Canadians, are not equal to the challenge of 
urbanization which is with us now.” 


On February 15th, 1962, the Honourable Senator 
David Walker, Q.C., then Federal Minister of Public 
Works, and the Honourable Robert W. Macaulay, Q.C., 
then Ontario Minister of Economics and Development, 
jointly announced that a grant of $75,000 would be 
made to the Association to conduct a national public 
housing study. The task was then to appoint a study 
director. University heads of all accredited universities 
in Canada and many other organizations were ap- 
proached to ensure that the best man for the job would 
be appointed. Dr. Claude Bissell, President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, because of the importance of the 
national Housing Study, offered the services of Professor 
James A. Murray. 


This gracious offer was quickly accepted by the 
Association and Mr. Murray was appointed Study Director 
in April, 1962. Mr. Murray is a practicing Architect, 


who has designed both private and public housing. He 
is a Professor at the School of Architecture, University 
of Toronto, and the editor of the “Canadian Architect”. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, a former President of the Ontario Association of 
Architects, a member of the Town Planning Institute of 
Canada, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Housing 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and, for 
many years, has been active both as a planner and 
architect in many professional organizations. He is the 
recipient of six national and regional awards for housing 
and has played a significant role in the development and 
redevelopment of core areas in many Canadian cities. 
The Association was most pleased that one so eminently 
well qualified as Profesor James A. Murray agreed to 
accept this important national assignment. 


The Honourable John R. Nicholson, Federal Minister 
responsible for housing, made an important statement in 
the House of Commons on May 28th, 1964. The Minister 
stated that there are well over 100,000 families in Canada 
who are unable to go to the private market to obtain 
accommodation. He went on to say that he recently 
visited cities and looked at houses where the accommoda- 
tion is shocking, and would not be considered adequate 
under the most Spartan of standards. Speaking as a 
Minister of the Crown, he flatly stated that our best 
accomplishments in Canada in public housing are not 
impressive and, in the view of the Government, it 
represents the greatest single area of failure in our Federal 
housing policy. 


The Honourable Stanley J. Randall, Ontario Minister 
of Economics and Development, also made searching 
statements on housing in the Ontario Legislature on 
April 23rd, 1964. He indicated that there is a significant 
number of families who will always need assistance if 
they are to occupy decent accommodation. He pointed out 
the importance of a broad comprehensive housing program 
and was confident that the changes in the National 
Housing Act, and complementary Ontario legislation, 
would permit the Province greater freedom to assist 
municipalities in meeting their housing needs. 


Many of the proposals by the Association in 1961 
are now incorporated in recent legislation passed both in 
the Federal and Ontario Houses. The jurisdictional 
authorities and the absolute techniques may differ but the 
aims are the same and many of the legislative tools are 
now available. This Housing Study has clearly identified 
some of the objectives, has provided some of the solutions, 
but above all has stressed the complexity of the problem 
in providing decent housing in proper environmental 
conditions for Canadians. We are a young nation, a 
growing nation, and an industrial and highly urbanized 
nation and, lastly, a very mobile nation. A typical Can- 
adian moves once every four years and usually from the 
town or village to a city, or from one city to another city. 
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We are in the midst of the greatest industrial revo- 
lution ever, where the Twentieth Century’s technological 
advances during the past twenty years are far greater, 
far more significant, and more far-reaching, than the 
previous two thousand years. This is the century of 
automation when leisure time will form a much greater 
portion of our lives and affect the largest segment of our 
population. More significantly, perhaps, the greatly in- 
creased leisure time will affect the least able of the 
population to adapt itself to more leisure time. It is 
within this changing context that the Study has tried to 
relate housing needs and possible means of satisfying 
these needs. There is no easy solution, for as quickly as 
a solution is found, so circumstances and people change. 
We, in a fast-moving society, run the risk of a solution 
chasing a problem. 


Because of the diverse complexity of housing, the 
Advisory Committee Members cannot necessarily identify 
themselves with each and every statement in the Study 
for the considerations are social, economic, legislative, 
administrative and, at times, physical. Within all of these 
disciplines, there are variants. There may be minor 
differences in the particular, but the Members of the 
Advisory Committee strongly support the objectives and 
philosopy of housing, as outlined in this Study. 


The present system is inadequate and the recent 
amendments to the housing acts in Canada and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario are sufficiently far-reaching to offer new 
promise, but experience demands that the proposition 
be made, that housing programs, philosophies and tech- 
niques should be kept constantly under review. This can 
only be achieved if housing and urban affairs are rec- 
ognized in our modern communities to be of such para- 
mount importance as to warrant national and, indeed, 
provincial recognition by the appointment of a full-time 
Cabinet Minister of Urban Affairs and Housing. Such 
an appointment is required not only in Ottawa, where 
indeed it is essential, but also in many Provincial Govern- 
ments and, particularly, at “‘Queen’s Park’, when one 
considers that Ontario is the most heavily populated and 
the most urbanized of all the provinces, accounting for 
one-third of the nation’s population. 


Surely in a country so vast, so young, so vigorous 
and so humanitarian, we cannot settle for less than a 
decent home for every Canadian. To the end that this 
Study might direct such a purpose, it will have been 
worthwhile. 


W. F. Frieday. 


Arnprior, Ontario. 


August 28th, 1964. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Housing Study 


Legislation authorizing public housing in Canada on 
a Federal-Provincial basis was enacted in 1949. By the 
end of this year, 1964, the last nation of the western 
world to embark upon housing for low income families 
as a national measure can look back and assess the 
accomplishments of fifteen years. During these years 
some fifty-one Housing Authorities across Canada have 
assumed responsibility for the management and operation 
of approximately 11,000 family type rental dwellings 
provided by partnership endeavours of the Federal, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal governments. Of the families 
accommodated, approximately two-thirds receive a subsidy 
to adjust the actual cost of renting the units to family 
income and size. The remaining families pay rents which 
cover the project costs under the “full recovery” section 
of the program. In addition, some 24,000 units of limited 
dividend housing*, whose tenant eligibility is clustered 
about the top of the lower third income group, plus some 
6,000 similarly financed units for elderly persons have been 
built up to the end of 1961. To these may be added 
approximately 1,000 units of co-operative low income 
housing in the Maritimes. This then, more or less, is 
the sum total of the Canadian achievement. Altogether, 
rental and ownership housing built in the post-war years 
and directed primarily to the lower-third family income 
band approximates 42,000 units or 2.5% of the total 
private housing production in this same period. Of this 
unimpressive national inventory, the thirty-nine Housing 
Authorities in the Province of Ontario hold by way of 
lease from the Federal-Provincial partnership and manage 
some 3,375 subsidized and 2,762 full-recovery units com- 
pleted as of January 1964. 


All these Ontario Authorities are members of the 
Ontario Association of Housing Authorities. This Associa- 
tion, believing the time appropriate for a searching look 
at the publicly assisted housing program both in the 
Province of Ontario and in the country as a whole, sub- 
mitted to the Government of Canada and the Province 


*Section 16 of the National Housing Act makes provisions for 
rental housing accommodation for low income families and for 
elderly persons by either public or private activity. Return on 
equity is regulated, hence the name Limited Dividend. 


of Ontario in November of 1961, a proposal for a National 
Housing Study. The Federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Ontario authorized grants for a study to examine 
the following: 


(1) the low-rent housing problem: What is the need for 
low-rent housing in Canada; how does it differ in 
large, medium and small communities, and in the 
different regions of the country; how does the pro- 
vision of limited dividend housing affect the need; 
how much public housing is required to make urban 
renewal workable? 


(Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s brief 
to the Gordon Commission notes that low-rent hous- 
ing will be essential to cope with the major part of 
relocation arising from redevelopment). 


(2) the low-rent housing program: What is the current 
status of public housing and elderly persons’ housing 
activity in Canada; what are the immediate short- 
term prospects and the long-term perspectives? 


(3) the procedures for producing low-rent housing: Are 
they adequate to produce the quantity of housing 
required to the proper specifications in the right 
communities and at the right locations? Are present 
financial and accounting relationships between the 
participating governments satisfactory: are responsi- 
bilities for initiating, planning and producing housing 
correctly allocated? 


(4) the product: How well do present low-rent family 
projects meet the need qualitatively, from the stand- 
point of design, location, size and administration? 
Are existing elderly persons’ projects satisfactory with 
respect to location, environment, site requirements, 
and the economic resources of tenants? 


(5) the price: How adequate are fiscal resources, on 
national, provincial and municipal levels, to meet the 
determined needs for low-rent family and elderly 
persons’ housing? 


(6) the policy: Proposals should be explored for develop- 
ing and implementing a suitable policy with respect 
to: 


a. The place of low-rent, moderate-rent and elderly 
persons’ housing in national and provincial hous- 
ing programmes, as well as priorities for the 
expenditures of public monies for such pro- 
grammes. 


b. The place of public housing in municipal capital 
programmes. 


c. The place of public housing in urban redevelop- 
ment programmes; the role of conservation, re- 
habilitation and acquisition of existing properties 
for public housing purposes in implementing such 
programmes. 


d. The role of private enterprise in urban renewal 
and public housing programmes. 


e. The place of land assembly schemes, under 
Section 36 of the National Housing Act, in 
producing low-rent and moderate-rent housing. 


f. The machinery for producing low-rent, moderate- 
rent and elderly persons’ housing; the local organ- 
ization required and the respective roles of 
Federal, Provincial and Municipal governments. 


g. The role of social agencies in public housing and 
the need to examine the basic question of how 
much the limited financial resources of the public 
housing programme should be used for social 
services and how the existing social resources in 
the municipality should be used. 


h. The need to establish a programme of author- 
izing Federal and Provincial funds for a total 
community renewal programme rather than the 
project-by-project approach. 

i. The need to study tax incentives in improving 
properties and tax changes which might be 
directed towards penalizing property neglect. 


Professor James A. Murray of the School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Toronto, agreed to serve as Director 
of the Study and the University granted a two years’ 
leave of absence for this purpose and provided office 
facilities through the helpful co-operation of the School 
of Architecture. Mr. Boyde Gill was appointed as Re- 
search Associate. Mrs. G. M. Postill served the Study as 
Secretary. The Ontario Association of Housing Authori- 
ties appointed an Advisory Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. F. Frieday, President of the Ontario 
Association of Housing Authorities, and included Mr. P. 
E. H. Brady, Executive Director, The Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority; Mr. G. Y. Masson, Vice- 
President of the Ontario Association of Housing Authori- 
ties; Dr. W. A. McWilliams of the London Housing 
Authority; Mr. W. Harold Clark, Chairman of the City 
of Toronto Planning Board, and a Member of The Metro- 
politan Toronto Housing Authority; Mrs. J. Edgar Bates, 
Dean of Women, McMaster University; Mrs. Stewart A. 
Reeves, Chairman, Hamilton Housing Authority. Mr. 
H. W. Hignett, President of Central Mortgage and Hous- 


ing Corporation, and Mr. H. W. Suters, who replaced 
the late Mr. W. W. Scott, Director of the Housing Branch 
of the Department of Economics and Development of 
the Province of Ontario, joined the Advisory Committee 
as Observers. The Committee acted in an advisory 
capacity during the entire two-year period of the Study 
and met periodically to review its organization and pro- 
gress, and to give all possible guidance to the Director 
and the Study Team. The concern of the Observers was 
primarily for the Study’s effectiveness in fulfilling the 
terms of reference upon which the grants were made by 
Federal and Provincial Governments. Mr. Hignett and 
Mr. Suters brought to the Study the full co-operation 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and of the 
Housing Branch of the Province of Ontario’s Department 
of Economics and Development, plus their own experience 
and deep knowledge of housing to assist the Study in its 
broad and complex task. 


At the beginning, the Advisory Committee and the 
Director agreed upon the necessity of broadening the 
Study’s primary concern for publicly assisted housing to 
include consideration of the total housing spectrum as 
essential background in any reasonable assessment of the 
needs, policies, programmes and procedures of low income 
housing. The Study strongly holds to the belief that a 
sound housing policy requires a total and unified - 
approach and that it is sociologically indefensible, econ- 
omically unsound and legislatively inequitable to treat 
housing on other than a comprehensive basis. 


Once this broad range of consideration is determined, 
it becomes difficult to set boundaries to the Study. In 
search of a broad synthesis of this nature, the Study may 
well vacillate ineffectively between over-simplification of 
complex issues and an unwieldly encyclopedic format 
obscuring the strong structure of a housing policy so 
essential to a successful appraisal. Perhaps the boundaries 
of the Study can be described by indicating what the Study 
is not—it is not a documented lament for things as they 
are, though there is ample reason for dissatisfaction; it is 
not a refined precise statistical appraisal of an uncom- 
mitted and inoperative goal. It is a search for defensible 
ideas in the realms of. housing in general and low income 
and elderly housing in particular. 


Something should be said of the Study mechanism, 
methods and activities, for these define its potentials and 
limitations. 


The Study recognized four areas where housing policy 
originates,—social purpose, economic feasibility, govern- 
ment and legislation, and design and production. A 
Study Team was commissioned with one member knowl- 
edgeable in each area;—for social aspects, Professor Jean- 
Marie Martin formerly with the Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Laval University and presently with the Ministry of 
Youth, Department of Superior Education, Province of 
Quebec; for economics, Mr. David B. Mansur, former 


President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
and now engaged nationally and internationally as a 
financial consultant; for legislative and government con- 
sideration, Mr. Donald R. Steele, Q.C., a member of the 
legal firm of McMaster, Montgomery and Company and 
solicitor to the Township of Etobicoke. The Director 
participated in the Study Team as one familiar with 
housing design techniques and production. 


The Study Team deliberated the issues posed by hous- 
ing problems, each contributing from his special knowledge 
to a synthesis of the four formative factors. To assist 
the Study Team’s discussions, four major activities were 
undertaken by the Director and the Study office — 
statistical research, abstraction and condensation of cur- 
rent housing literature, examination of housing abroad 
and an appraisal of Canadian opinion and experience. 
For statistical material the Study has relied heavily on 
the available portions of the 1961 census and its pre- 
decessors and on statistics available through Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, provinces and muni- 
cipalities, local housing authorities and private sources. 
Several hundred publications have been studied and in 
certain cases, abstracted and interpreted. 


Governmental, private and institutional housing 
organizations in the United Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, 
West Germany and the Netherlands were visited and 
discussions were held to gain a first-hand understanding 
of their housing policies and accomplishments, and of the 
underlying circumstances shaping them. The relevance of 
all this to the Canadian problem, and on many occasions, 
the opinions of European housing experts regarding the 
North American and Canadian situations were explored. 
The Study engaged Mr. Peter Dovell, former Ontario 
Regional architect of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and now teaching in Birmingham University, 
England, to prepare an appraisal in depth of housing in 
the United Kingdom. On this continent, the Study has 
paid particular attention to American experience 
because of obvious Canadian parallels in problems, 
attitudes and procedures. Senior housing officials of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in Washington, hous- 
ing authorities, municipalities and private consultants gave 
generously of their time and experience to this Canadian 
Study. Everywhere in the United States of America the 
Study encountered an extraordinary degree of co-operation 
and interest. Dr. Albert Rose, a distinguished Canadian 
expert in public housing, was asked to prepare a series 
of papers for the Study, exploring the relevance of the 
American experience and programme to Canadian 
problems. 


Notwithstanding the strong interest in housing abroad, 
it has been principally to Canadian performance and 
opinion that the Study has turned for enlightenment. 
Ten provincial governments, twenty-three cities, nineteen 
housing authorities, four co-operatives, ten universities and 
numerous national associations and private individuals 


were contacted across Canada in the course of this search 
for a Canadian concensus of opinion and in an endeavour 
to hear and see something of Canadian housing accomp- 
lishments to date. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, both through its Head Office and its Regional 
Branches, extended invaluable assistance to the Study in 
facilitating the Canadian appraisal. To all these muni- 
cipalities, provinces, authorities, associations, and indiv- 
iduals, here and abroad, the Study extends its deep 
gratitude. 


To summarize, the Study is a search among existing 
and new concepts for policies and performances to 
achieve the goal of good housing in a decent environment 
for all Canadians, particularly those troubled by, low- 
income, (especially large families of limited means,) social 
disturbance or advanced years. The concepts must be 
socially responsive to Canadian ways, economically man- 
ageable individually and collectively, and related to the 
nature and stucture of our government. If new concepts are 
needed, and this study concludes they are, a re-examina- 
tion of present housing systems is required, for the 
derivation of a housing policy, as with most things, is an 
evolutionary not revolutionary process. 


Thus this report proposes to follow a somewhat 
arbitrary path through the maze of housing complexity. 
Stages along the journey are an examination of housing 
today both abroad and in Canada; an appraisal of 
housing need; a consideration of the determinants of 
housing policy and an endeavour to indicate possible 
solutions. Steps along this path will be first, a brief des- 
cription and analysis of housing in Europe and the United 
States related to Canadian problems; second, a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of Canadian housing in general and 
low income and elderly housing in particular; third, a 
detailed analysis of present and anticipated housing needs; 
fourth, an examination of the social, governmental, econ- 
omic and design production determinants of an “ideal” 
housing system with particular emphasis on approaches to 
the problems of low income and elderly housing. 


In all this it is perhaps unnecessary to state the 
obvious,—that there will be no single solution, no time- 
less proposal. There is no alternative to a unified, diverse, 
consistent and continuing re-appraisal and evaluation of 
housing policy if it is to be responsive to needs, and 
flexible and inventive in its implementation. 


The task assigned this Study is not of the kind which 
leads to clearly defined conclusions and numbered recom- 
mendations. Many thoughtful and experienced Canadians, 
many organizations and associations, many levels of gov- 
ernment and those who advise them, and many dedicated 
workers in the field have pondered housing’s intractable 
problems. The Study has considered its job as no more 
and no less than a further assistance in this line of 
deliberations and activities which must stretch from past 
performances towards a future solution of the basic human 


need for a good environment. If this present Study could 
serve as no more than a work paper for further studies, 
conferences and research at governmental and private 
levels then the limits, both of its presumptions and its 
ambitions, would be satisfied. It hardly need be said that 
the Study is, in this light, very much of a beginning and 
very little of an end. 


The Canadian Background 


A complex interaction of a country and its people, 
of natural resources and human determinants shapes a 
nation’s housing. The natural determinants, geography, 
climate and resources are directly perceived, for they are 
physical and apparent. The human determinants, though 
abstract and invisible, are more powerful in shaping a 
housing philosophy, for these human factors transcend the 
technical mastery that increasingly levels the regional 
variety of geography and climate and distributes and 
equalizes resources. The web of social organization; the 
structure and purpose of government; the evolving moti- 
vations, beliefs and values of personal, family, and com- 
munity life; the demands and responses of economic 
fluctuations; the technical expertise—these are the intan- 
gibles to which housing propositions and performances 
must respond. To such generalities the individual brings 
his own personal dimensions of education and health, of 
occupation and remuneration, of customs and tastes, his 
reaction to privacy and sociability, and his instincts for 
conformity and revolt. From combinations of these vari- 
ables rise the choices and balances society must make; for 
example, a consideration of government immediately raises 
a question concerning the rights of the individual and the 
necessities of the state. It requires little imagination to 
understand how important is the answer to this latter 
question alone in deriving a housing policy. An active 
low income housing policy applies not simply to those of 
low earning powers or advanced years. It applies also to 
those disadvantaged because of personal ineffectiveness 
and to those who resist reshaping themselves in the image 
of a segment of society whose views of a proper way of 
life are quite different than their own. When the re- 
shapers seek to “solve” for this resistant element their 
housing in terms of economic stratification and social 
institutionalization, separate from the mainstream of the 
community, the target of their concern is often un- 
responsive. 


The play of natural and human determinants controls 
the physical and social patterns of human settlement and 
the consequent characteristics of a nation’s housing. From 
our geography and from our human variety a rich 
diversity apparent in every sense across Canada, evolves 
quite naturally. This diversity deserves every encourage- 
ment, particularly in an age whose every instinct is 
towards increasing conformity. Diversity defines a prim- 
ary dimension of housing policy,—a responsiveness within 
overall national objectives to the genus locii. 


Natural Determinants 


Canada’s natural determinants, to a considerable 
extent, support this notion of diversity. Geographically, 
this is a very large country, the second largest in the world 
(3,851,809 square miles), but it ranks only twenty-seventh 
in world population. This very vastness may have affected, 
if not the design of individual dwellings, at least the 
attributes of our towns and cities which are the aggregates 
of our dwellings. Because of vastness, we feel under no 
necessity to build our cities and our towns compactly and 
with due respect for the ancient contrast between the 
urban, the rural, and the primitive. Our disregard flies 
in the face of every social, economic and technical evi- 
dence that skillful compactness is an urban essential 
whether a city lies on a western plain or is squeezed 
between the mountain and the sea. For this failure of the 
urban residential environment, there is to blame more a 
series of bad choices, smal] failures and small insensitivities 
which add up to a nondescript ugliness rather than a 
single monumental error—unless it be the error of a 
housing policy which over twenty years has funnelled its 
resources into endless urban growth at the expense of 
finite city renewal and development. 


The settled parts of Canada lie mainly in the north 
temperate zone and are subject to intemperate extremes 
of summer heat and winter cold. Housing, which must 
be comfortable in temperatures ranging from thirty degrees 
below zero to ninety degrees above in summer’s heat, is 
an expensive commodity for it must respond to additional 
problems of foundation protection, insulation, heating, 
and roof structures to withstand snow loads not required 
in more temperate climates. The initial cost of construc- 
tion becomes more expensive, as do operating costs, and 
there is considerable difference in this burden for various 
parts of Canada. The severity of climate affects particu- 
larly low income Canadians who must pay for high capital 
and operating costs or occupy poorly heated or uninsulated 
substandard dwellings. 


Human Determinants 


What we are and what we do will shape our housing. 
As to what we are, we are a young population with forty 
percent of our people under twenty years of age; we have 
generally very high material standards of living; in our 
dwellings probably more rooms per person and more 
square. feet per person than any other national stock of 
housing in the world. We are security minded, and yet we 
like to think of ourselves as being independent of too 
much government involvement in our daily lives. In 
housing, a vast state system would probably prove -un-. 
palatable. Like most other Western populations, we 
have made individual and collective judgments on the 
proportion of income we will devote to housing and this 
is dropping constantly. This is no cause for. surprise when 


an increasing call on dollars is made by an increasingly 
complex life-—dollars for education, dollars for the auto- 
mobile, for health, for medical care, for social welfare, for 
defense, for holidays, for hi-fidelity, for getting into orbit. 
Canadians now pay on the average eighteen percent of 
their income for shelter and, although complete figures 
here are lacking, the situation probably is similar to that 
pertaining in the United States where the proportion of 
expenditures relating to housing has dropped continuously 
since the middle of the last century. 


We face constantly as a nation, the major dilemma 
of the relationship between the Federal and Provincial 
functions. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
completely unresolved problem of providing housing for 
Canadians of low income. Municipalities are emanations 
of provinces, and to provinces the British North America 
Act assigns major responsibility constitutionally for housing 
considered as a welfare or social activity. Yet housing as 
a manipulatory device for the national economy might 
well be considered of Federal significance. 


And what of the things we do?—Canada is a leading 
industrial nation ranking sixth in terms of commodities 
manufactured. Much of this industry is based on the 
extraction and processing of native raw materials and is 
a rather recent development. These resource industries 
would account for one-third of the national income if 
the manufacturing of raw materials produced in Canada 
were included. The consequence for housing of this great 
industrial expansion has been profound. There has been 
a strong trend towards urbanization (now more than % 
of the 18,000,000 population are urban dwellers). The 


[Sa] 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects in 
1957 shattered an endearing Canadian myth when it said, 


“the jut-jawed out-doors man, vivid against a 
prairie sky, a rocky coast line or a stand of black 
spruce, still works long hours, as a national 
symbol. To a degree, this is very well; such 
peoples exist, and their race will, we profoundly 
trust, endure, providing a flesh and blood link 
with the past. But the unromantic fact is that 
most Canadians today are not like this at all. 
They live and work in cities and towns; their 
environment, for most of the year at least, is an 
urban and largely man-made one”. 


As a consequence of industrialization, extensive social, 
economic and physical mobility of the population has 
resulted. Nowadays, well-designed new schools, shops, 
offices and factories, impose on housing, through contrast, 
matching high standards of livability. 


The development of resource industries poses prob- 
lems of dwelling in the north, often in remote areas 
where primary industries seek to entice and hold an 
increasingly sophisticated permanent population. This 
intensive pre-occupation with the north has brought to 
national attention the social and physical problems of the 
welfare of native peoples, Eskimos and Indians, who are 
forced to bridge in a few years the light-year’s gap between 
their broken tradition of living and the increasing in- 
trusions of Twentieth Century life. Any Canadian housing 
policy worthy of respect must respond to the problems of 
these people, as well as to those problems which trouble 
our cities, towns and farms. 


DIVISION 1 
PRINCIPAL FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Because of the extremely broad nature of its task 
as an evaluation of present practices and new possi- 
bilities in achieving the goal of decent housing for all, this 
Study must report more in terms of findings than by a 
precise series of recommendations. An endeavour is made 
in this Division to collect and summarize, for easier ref- 
erence, the principal findings of the Study. 


1. A General Statement 


This country is rich; rich in natural and human 
resources; too rich for ease of conscience while so many 
Canadians of modest means, or advanced years, must live 
out their lives in squalid dilapidation and miserable over- 
crowding yet surrounded by every sign of extraordinary 
affluence. The uncertainty, ineffectiveness, inequitable 
availability, and stigma of the housing help extended, is 
nothing less than a national, provincial and municipal 
disgrace. For those Canadians unable to achieve decent 
housing, it is more than time that twenty years of housing 
neglect give way to twenty years of housing progress. 


2. Present Low Income and Elderly Housing Approaches 
and Procedures 


Present and past activities in low income and elderly 
persons’ housing bear absolutely no relationship to any 
realistic appraisal of the need in Canada. 


Present procedures, characterized by divided responsi- 
bilities and cumbersome relationships between levels of 
government, are barely adequate for the existing minute 
production and offer little hope of achieving the necessary 
expansion to cope with the actualities of the problem. 


Even more serious than a question of procedures, the 
basis of solving low income housing on a “public housing 


project” basis is questionable. The need for subsidy, the 
very real distressed housing circumstances of thousands 
of Canadian individuals and families, young and old, are 
constant and ever-present realities. To say that present 
methods need review is not in any way to deny the 
urgency of finding alternative solutions and of taking 
action. Solutions should integrate the best of the existing 
experience and add new dimensions of social, economic 
and design understanding. 


3. Public Acceptance 


The cause of good housing for all will get nowhere 
until the general public can be made aware of the nature 
of the problem, its causes and its solutions. Before all 
else, there is need for a concerted effort to bring to housing 
the public degree of awareness, understanding and support 
extended, for example, to education. The social arguments, 
the economic arguments, the design arguments, need to be 
advanced with clarity and understanding. 


4. The Objective of Housing Policy 


At any level of consideration, the first necessity is for 
the establishment of an acknowledged housing objective. 
Without a purpose, neither policies, procedures, pro- 
grammes, price or product may be forecast for future 
necessities or evaluated for present achievements. This 
Study proposes the following as a statement of housing 
objective:—good housing for all accomplished by a policy 
responsive to Canadian ‘social characteristics, objectives 
and concepts; properly related to the evolving structure 
and powers of government and legislation; achieved at 
manageable costs to the individual and to the nation and 
providing decent accommodation in a satisfactory en- 
vironment for every Canadian. 


5. Housing Need 


Housing is a summation of population growth, new 
ways of living, the correction of defects in the present 
housing stock, changed land use, shifts of population and 
the requirements of a vacancy rate. When the overall 
housing need is determined, it is then necessary to establish 
what portion of that need for decent accommodation in 
new or old buildings the private market is incapable of 
meeting. This inaccessible portion is the concern of low 
income and elderly persons housing proposals. 


If the goals established by the housing objective are 
to be realized when related to Canada’s present population 
and future prospects and when it is assumed that the 
ability of the private system, as we know it today, be- 
comes even more effective in serving all Canadians, the 
Study anticipates that something in the order of 1,000,000 
low income family and elderly persons’ units will be 
required by 1980 alongside a programme of approximately 
the same dimensions of moderate income housing. 


It was found by the Study that census data, although 
produced in considerable variety and detail, still leave 
large gaps in any attempt to understand basic problems 
associated with the physical and economic dimensions of 
housing need. Correlations between such physical and 
economic circumstances are particularly difficult to make, 
yet they are essential in determining housing policy. The 
Study believes that further investigation of the coordina- 
tion of housing policy proposals with statistical data 
measurement and interpretation could make the Canadian 
census more useful in understanding even such a rapidly 
changing and interlocking phenomenon as housing need. 


6. Determinants of Housing Policy 


The definition of a housing objective indicates four 
areas within which housing policy is determined. 
Within each of those areas there are certain principles 
which must characterize any solutions proposed for housing 
in general or low income and elderly persons’ housing in 
particular. 


(a) Social Aspects 


The objectives of housing policy should be 
achieved with a minimum of social and economic 
isolation and categorization. The results of the 
policy should make available good housing to all, 
but the individual’s acceptance or rejection of 
such benefits should be a matter of his own 
choice. These principles call to question the 
present form of public housing characterized by 
projects, tenanted by a socially and/or econom- 
ically disadvantaged segment of the larger com- 
munity and physically identified as such. The 


Study advocates a general proposal quite diff- 
erent in concept. There should be inaugurated 
a very broad programme of assisted moderate 
income housing, using low interest long-term 
amortization loans in combination with the most 
effective technical propositions to lower building 
and site-development costs. On this broad in- 
ventory of moderate (private and public non- 
profit) income housing there should be super- 
imposed, on a personal and unidentified basis, 
supplementary subsidies and social facilities for 
the extra large family, the sick, the poor and the 
shattered family or individual. Recipients of such 
supplemental assistance would neither be identi- 
fied in the total community or gathered by the 
housing procedures into projects. 


Governmental and Legislative Aspects 


It is a particular necessity of the Canadian three 
and sometimes four level system of government 
to establish clearly a major allocation of housing 
responsibilities as between federal, provincial, 
municipal and, where applicable, metropolitan 
government. 


The Study believes, for reasons inherent in the 
fundamentally local nature of housing need and 
demand within the overall purposes of national 
and provincial policy, that the municipal level 
of government should bear the housing responsi- 
bility on a non-optional basis and so should be 
armed with the necessary powers, and granted 
access to the necessary funds. 


Only when the basic allocation of housing 
responsibility is made does it become possible to 
define, locate and establish the nature and powers 
of whatever form of public agency is assigned 
the task of implementing housing objectives and 
policies. Such agency might be a department, 
board, commission, corporation or authority. 


(i) Federal Government Organization 


By reason of the tremendous social and 
economic impact of urbanization and the 
scale and significance of urban problems and 
recognizing that in the not too distant future 
70 to 80% of Canadians will be urban 
dwellers, the Study believes that there should 
be established at the Federal level a Minister 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. The Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation would 
report to the Minister. Under the Minister 
would lie the following housing responsi- 
bilities of a national nature:— 


(a) determination of housing policy and 
responsibility for necessary legislation; 
(b) financing of housing by way of loans 
and grants, both capital and operating; 


(c) social, economic, technical and design 
research. In this connection, the Study 
suggests establishment of a _ broadly 
based Central Advisory Committee on 
Urban Design and Housing appointed 
by the Minister and containing repre- 
sentatives of all those involved in these 
matters; 


(d) comprehensive housing design service or 
advice upon request; 


(e) coordination of the measurement of 
national housing needs as forwarded by 
provinces; determination of programmes 
and priorities; 

(f) establishment of a range of standards 
particularly in social policy, economic 
and design matters; 


(g) special housing problems:— military, 
far north, etc. 


Provincial Government Organization 


For reasons parallel to those underlying the 
above recommendation for appointment of 
a Federal housing minister, the Study feels 
that the provinces should establish minister- 
ial housing responsibility commensurate with 
their needs. In the Province of Ontario the 
implications of urban growth and the dimen- 
sions of housing need and activity are 
certainly sufficient to necessitate a Provincial 
Ministry of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
Within this department should be focussed, 
the Study believes, the present scattered 
components of a comprehensive housing 
approach. 


In Ontario, housing for the elderly, now a 
Department of Welfare responsibility, low 
income housing now located in the Housing 
Branch of the Department of Economics 
and Development and community planning, 
now a branch of the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, should all be within the juris- 
diction of the proposed new Cabinet 
Minister. Such an arrangement would rec- 
ognize the functional unity of housing and 
urban problems and relieve the considerable 
administrative burdens of the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. At the same time 
continuous close liaison between the latter 
and the new department would be essential. 


The provinces would fulfill complementary 
roles to the federal functions and, in addi- 
tion, would exert compulsory housing 
obligations on municipalities. They would 
measure provincial housing needs on a long- 
term and short-term basis and would evolve 


(iii) 


long and short-term programmes to meet 
these needs. Provincial legislation would 
provide for the establishment of local public 
agencies responsible for housing and urban 
renewal. Finally, the provinces would ex- 
amine and authorize housing proposals re- 
quiring provincial and federal assistance. 


The Municipality and the Housing 
Authority 


In most of the Western World, municipal 
responsibility for properly housing its citizens 
is widespread. Almost without exception it 
is characteristic of Europe and the United 
States. The Study believes that this responsi- 
bility should be mandatory, not optional. 
Only where, because of small size or in- 
experience, a municipality is unable to ful- 
fill this basic function should the Province 
assume the task. The local public agency 
for housing and renewal should be granted 
wide responsibility and authority including 
measuring of need; establishing programmes; 
planning, designing, constructing new 
dwellings or leasing or purchasing existing 
dwellings; encouraging, assisting and spon- 
soring the necessary middle income housing. 
The local public agency should own, man- 
age and operate its own share of the housing 
programme. It should be accountable to 
the municipality for programme and for 
budget. In multi-municipality urban areas, 
the agency should be provided with area- 
wide housing jurisdiction. 


(c) Economic Aspects 


This third determinant of housing policy requires 
a housing system which is within reach of a 
general economy facing other equally valid, 
pressing and competitive demands and yet, at the 
same time bringing good housing within reach of 
every consumer. 


The consumer of housing, economically con- 
sidered, falls into one of three categories:— 


1. 


those who can afford satisfactory housing 
under present conditions of the private 
market; 


those who could afford satisfactory housing 
of a more minimal characteristic when 
granted the easiest possible financial terms 
(full-recovery, moderate income housing); 


those who require subsidy even granted the 
conditions of 2. 


Total housing production must be directed by 
government action and policy in proper propor- 
tion to these groups. In terms of national annual 


incomes, the economic group 1. earns from $4,500 
up. The moderate income or full-recovery group 
2. at present earns between $3,000 and $4,500 
per year. Group 3, those requiring subsidy, lies 
below $3,000 income. Sixty percent of the con- 
sumers are in the first group and approximately 
20% in each of the other two groups allowing 
for appropriate over-lapping of the categories. 
The actual dimension of such assisted housing 
(groups 2 and 3), is cut in half with the real- 
ization that the present economic system is 
providing decent housing at manageable costs 
for roughly one-half of this category. The pro- 
duction of ‘housing required over the period 
1961-1981 based on the foregoing divisions is 
approximately as follows:— 


(1) 
i) 


(ii 


economic category; 2,400,000 units; 


moderate income, full recovery housing; 
1,000,000 units; 


the number of households requiring subsidy 
would be approximately 1,000,000. 


(iii) 


To achieve this level of housing will require only 
a slight modification of the present annual rate 
of production per 1,000 of population but it will 
require a fundamental redistribution of that total 
production within the categories above outlined. 
The proportion of the gross national expenditure 
necessary to achieve these optimum housing 
goals has on occasion been achieved in past housing 
production, so that the “ideal” system appears 
to be financially accessible in terms of capital 
involved. 


However, the ultimate subsidy cost would be 
considerable if the present circumstances of Can- 
adian housing were to persist unchanged. It is 
for this reason that the Study places particular 
emphasis on development of an extensive pro- 
gramme of moderate income housing, a middle 
system based upon an amalgam of public, semi- 
public and private energies. Such a system would 
present every prospect, in the years ahead, of 
providing by filtration and by way of trends in 
earnings and costs, a solution to future low 
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income and elderly housing requirements with- 
out crushing subsidies and shelter cost reduction 
grants. 


(d 


~— 


Design and Production 


The Study believes that the design of low income 
housing should be undertaken wherever possible 
at a local level and in close contact with the 
local situation. At the same time the contribution 
of the Architectural Division of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation is recognized and 
it is essential that the present design, research 
and study functions should continue and possibly 
expand. 


7. The Comprehensive Approach 


Housing must be tackled on a comprehensive basis. 
All economic segments of the housing market including 
the areas of private effectiveness and those requiring public 
action; all the needs of both moderate and low income 
groups; all social and physical requirements of families 
and individuals, elderly or otherwise; all the housing stock, 
new and old; the integration of housing and urban re- 
newal;—all of these aspects must be the unified concern 
of a single, purposeful accountable public body charged 
with local implementation of national and _ provincial 
housing policy. Separate operations for the elderly, for 
families of one kind of income and families of another, 
for study and experiment and for separating public and 
private preserves are inappropriate to the unity of the 
problem and inadequate to the existing and future 
challenging dimensions of the task. 


Finally, the comprehensive nature of the task trans- 
cends housing alone. Housing itself is but a part of a 
total residential environment extending to neighbourhood, 
community, urban area and region. Much more is required 
than the designing, financing and constructing of avail- 
able dwelling units. The larger community is the only 
adequate focus for integrated public and _ private 
development. 
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DIVISION 2 
HOUSING ABROAD 


I— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


This Division of the Study intends to comment upon 
those features of European and American housing policies 
and achievements which are relevant to a consideration 
of Canadian low income housing and urban renewal. An 
adequate description of housing objectives, programs and 
procedures for each country visited and studied, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, West Germany, the Nether- 
lands and the United States, would require many pages 
and extend considerably beyond the main focus of this 
Study on Canadian housing problems. In any event, such 
descriptions have been extensively published and are readily 
available.* 


It is not always possible or useful to compare housing 
methods formulated in response to cultural, historical, 
political, social and economic conditions fundamentally 
different to our own, and caution must be exercised in thus 
relating Canadian experience to experience abroad. 
Canadians are not incipient co-operative Scandinavians, 
or egalitarian Danes or settled Britishers; we are not even, 
or at least, not quite, experimental Americans. 


Nonetheless, the Study felt that much could be gained 
from even a cursory examination of Europe’s half century 
of experience involving in total, millions of units of social 
housing. The Study felt particularly obliged to consider 


*The following reports were prepared for this Study:— 


Housing in the United Kingdom................ P. E. H. Brady 
Housing in Sweden. ......-.....-.----:ceceeesceeeseeees P. E. H. Brady 
Relating Public Housing Aboard 

to Canadian Housing.............--.---.+ P. E. H. Brady 


The American Experience in Public Housing 
(1st Interim Report).......-...-----.---++ Dr. Albert Rose 


Urban Renewal, Relocation and Public Housing 
(2nd Interim Report) ..........----------- Dr. Albert Rose 


The Relevance of American Experience for Canadian 
Public Housing and Urban Renewal 
(final report) -...2222---eeeeeeeeoee- Dr. 


United Kingdom Housing Related to 
Canadian Problems 


Albert Rose 


Peter Dovell 
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past and present housing proposals in the United States 
especially as we are, in the words of one Canadian observer, 
“a blurred carbon copy of an unworkable American 
scheme”. 


II — POST WAR EUROPEAN HOUSING 


Any attempt to extract from the housing policies of 
the five Western European countries studied those aspects 
which relate to Canadian housing without describing in 
considerable detail their national circumstances may prove 
unwise. However, the attempt must be made, because a 
full description would require volumes. It may make the 
appraisal more useful and understandable if observations 
on European housing are gathered under a series of topics 
which reflect areas of Canadian concern. 


1. Objectives and Methods of Housing Policy 


The objectives of various European housing policies 
do not differ from the universal task of achieving good 
housing for the whole population — but the methods 
generally employed in pursuit of this goal differ funda- 
mentally from the North American approach. Europe has 
largely abandoned the “welfare approach” wherein housing 
benefits of state loans and subsidized rentals are beamed 
specifically at the low income and elderly disadvantaged 
minority accommodated in categorized “projects”. In 
place of this enclave philosophy the various countries, 
almost without exception, have adopted housing policies 
of general applicability for all the inhabitants, usually 
characterized by two major divisions — a private enterprise 
segment, relatively free of state assistance or restraint serv- - 
ing an increasing section of the market, and a non-profit 
social housing segment benefitting from various forms of 
state assistance and serving in an undifferentiated fashion 
both “full recovery” and subsidized households. This shift 
from what might be described as a “semi-welfare approach” 


to a “public utility’ operation and outlook, characteristic 
of the general European systems, reflects three housing 
convictions which are basic to European housing policy, 
but which were never fully embodied in the origins of 
American public housing or in the subsequent rather 
faithful Canadian copy. These are:— 

(a) that the separate concentration of low income 
families with many children into housing develop- 
ments reserved exclusively for such families can 
only result in undesirable social segregation and 
identification. 
that state aid should concentrate on producing a 
high volume of housing at reasonable levels of 
rent or cost within reach of those not served by 
the operations of the normal housing market. 
that supplementary special subsidy should be 
made available to all those families and indivi- 
duals who, because of age or income, cannot 
afford the economic costs of the state-aided 
general output. It is a characteristic of most 
European housing policies that those receiving the 
supplemental subsidy are in no way identified 
and that the subsidy is available to all, not only 
to those living in the new social housing units. 


(c) 


The fundamental difference between this “general” 
European approach and the American-Canadian “welfare” 
approach cannot be over-emphasized. In the general 
approach, there is no “public housing”. The salutory 
result, a result North American systems as presently con- 
ceived and operated can never possibly achieve, is that 
there is little or no segregation within the comprehensive 
operations of the housing system, no social or economic 
ghetto in new housing. There are no special low income 
projects and the social range of the inhabitants of a large 
scale new European housing district parallels that of the 
population as a whole. Many observers of North 
American public housing feel strongly that its inescapable 
inability to achieve social integration, to disappear into the 
normal community, completely damns the system and 
renders futile tinkering attempts to make the unworkable 
work or to achieve the public understanding and support 
upon which public housing ultimately depends. 


Thus the essential characteristics of this completely 
different European answer to social housing emerge clearly 
for Canadian evaluation;—a large and vigorous middle 
housing system of both public and private derivation, much 
of it state-assisted but much of it in private, individual, or 
group ownership. Upon this is superimposed, in a com- 
pletely unidentified manner and on a more personal basis, 
special measures of subsidy for those who have the greatest 
difficulty in paying for satisfactory dwellings from their 
own resources. This concept, of course, raises questions of 
the nature and origins of the middle and largely non-profit 
housing operation, the nature of subsidies and the nature 
of various levels of government organization and responsi- 
bility which together enable these European housing 
systems to function. 


2. Non-Profit Housing 


Analysis of the housing operations of almost any 
Western European country will disclose a substantial “non- 
profit” sector. This classification, in many respects is the 
essential ingredient of European programmes. It includes 
publicly owned housing achieved through direct municipal 
action or frequently through municipally owned non-profit 
companies. In addition non-profit associations, societies 
and cooperatives build, own and operate a large proportion 
of Europe’s social housing. 


In Sweden, 30% of all housing is built by cooperatives 
and a further 30% by municipalities for a total of 60% of 
all production in non-profit housing. In Denmark, 31% of 
current housing is accomplished by a combination of non- 
profit housing associations and by subsidized private 
builders and in the post war years Danish non-profit hous- 
ing societies have produced about 50% of the housing. 
In the Netherlands, where housing is closely allocated to 
various categories, recent housing production is distributed 
as follows:— 


(a) 25,000 private development units in the unsub- 
sidized sector 


(b) 25,000 units of “premium” (privately built and 
publicly subsidized) housing 


(c) 40,000 units of Housing Act dwellings assem- 
bled by municipalities and some 470 housing 
associations. 


‘Thus the Netherlands total of non-profit housing and 
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subsidized housing accounted for 70% of annual pro- 
duction. In West Germany a combination of cooperatives, 
limited dividend corporations and municipal housing 
comprised over a third of new building. Under the 1950 
Housing Act a target of 1,800,000 units of social housing 
was achieved in six years as part of the achievement of 11 
to 12 units per 1,000 of population; a level of performance 
unequalled by any other country. 


Without delving deeply into the structure of non-profit 
housing endeavours, it may be pointed out that the basic 
difference between tenancy in a municipally owned non- 
profit housing unit and a cooperative unit is an equity 
payment and hence share ownership of the cooperative 
dwelling. Other than this, the two systems in Europe tend 
to be rather indistinguishable from each other although 
to quote from the publication “Housing In The Northern 
Countries”: — 


“a common experience of all cooperative and 
similar forms of housing administration, is that 
the tenants take better care of the dwellings when 
they have an economic interest in the way the 
house is managed”. 


J. F. Midmore in his report on Cooperative Housing 
for the Cooperative Union of Canada notes the following 
significant proportions of total housing provided by 
cooperatives : — 


“in Belgium 25%; in Switzerland 45%; in 
Finland 12%; in Norway 19%. Expressed in 
numbers, Austria has 131,000 cooperative dwell- 
ings and France 100,000”. 


Denmark has the oldest tradition in cooperative hous- 
ing. In Sweden, most of the cooperative housing societies 
are combined in two large national organizations of which 
the largest, by 1961, owned 173,103 units and produced 
12,824 units in that year. Frequently the national organiza- 
tion of the cooperative societies collaborates with the 
municipally owned non-profit societies in the planning and 
lay-out of large housing projects and in new town 
activities. 


In the United Kingdom the 1961 Act, provided a 
£25 million exchequer fund for non-profit housing asso- 
ciations to provide rental accommodation at from £4 to 
&7 per week. The formation of an approved housing 
association may be by any group;—as few as four married 
couples, for example, who express the wish to build or 
manage houses for their own use, and who are prepared 
to proceed in accordance with rules established by the 
National Federation of Housing Associations, are eligible. 
The only basic requirement for acceptance by the Govern- 
ment is that the Association makes no profit, and that the 
houses built are to be let at economic rents: for a £3,000 
($9,000) house developed under this scheme the rent, 
exclusive of rates, would unlikely be more than £20 ($60) 
per month. As a method of housing finance, these arrange- 
ments are also expected to enable philanthropic groups 
and industrial concerns to promote housing schemes for 
senior citizens or workers that could not be built by any 
other method. 


As a home ownership proposal, Housing Associations 
provide a method for young people to develop and even 
build their own project, saving the high labour costs and 
developer profit. In successful completed schemes, the 
pattern has been for individuals to contribute their labour 
at an agreed value, or to an agreed amount, (usually about 
twenty hours per week), to establish a limited share capital 
for the project, to secure up to 90% mortgages with mort- 
gage companies or the local council, and at the completion 
of the scheme to negotiate individual mortgage arrange- 
ments and thus own their own homes within a management 
group. Savings up to 50% on final costs have been 
estimated, but such savings have only been possible on 
self-built projects, constructed by those with some 
specialized interest training or time and more than 
average enthusiasm. 


Development of housing associations as a third arm 
to the housing market has been slow, for many consider it 
runs generally counter to the philosophy of both political 
parties. The Conservative Government is strongly for 
private enterprise and the Labour Party, —- traditional 
champion of public housing, has been unconvinced of the 
cooperative solution, fearing that its development might 
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weaken the labour force required for direct loca] authority 
housing. 


Meanwhile, in the United Kingdom, thousands are 
living in inadequate housing and the alternative of owner- 
occupation is still far too expensive for most families. 
Recent Government figures indicated that after income 
tax payments only 14% of the working population (hus- 
band and wife counted as one) earned more than £1,000 
($3,000) per annum. There is also little, if anything, to 
suggest that houses will get any cheaper, and some develop- 
ment of the cooperative housing association aim and 
method would be welcomed by many. 


The original £25 million ($75 million) fund has been 
exhausted, with eighty-one approved schemes and the 
twelve to fifteen schemes still under consideration. Having 
established the principle and indicated to the building 
societies a viable demand, the 1963 Government White 
Paper on Housing confirmed that the funds available when 
the new Bill is passed will be extended to £100 million 
($300 million), with a Housing Corporation established 
with branches throughout the country to encourage the 
promotion of housing associations. 


3. Subsidies in European Housing 


Even with an effective non-profit middle housing 
system favoured by subsidized interest rates or other 
advantages, there remains in Europe, as there does else- 
where, a minority of families and individuals whose 
earnings are insufficient to pay the economic rents or costs 
for such social housing. These households require subsidies. 
Again, as with housing objectives, the nature of subsidies 
and their application differs between Europe and Canada. 


In housing, it surely must be evident that subsidies, 
far from being made apparent, should indeed by hidden ;— 
not hidden and carelessly handled, but prudently and 
economically handled and carefully hidden. This Study 
frequently encountered in North America but not in 
Europe an economic righteousness which insisted that sub- 
sidy must be disclosed, even if that “honesty” is bought in 
coinage of social segregation and institutionalization of 
those assisted. The identification of the subsidy and the 
subsidized completely defeats the ambitions of a proper 
housing philosophy which is not publicly to balance the 
books but privately to balance a social-economic problem. 


Most European subsidy provisions to assist low income 
or elderly households are applicable to all below a certain 
income, whether living in new dwellings or old. Europeans 
tend to view, as rather curious, the North American hous- 
ing subsidy which is applicable only to project tenants, 
already benefitting from improved accommodation and not 
applicable to equally or more hard-pressed persons living 
across the street outside the project. Under what logic and 


justice does one family receive substantial assistance and 
the other receive none? The European universal subsidy 
approach does, under most conditions, raise questions of 
rent control at least in the areas of social housing. As an 
example, subsidies in Sweden are granted to all families of 
two or more children below a certain income level unless 
they live in overcrowded or substandard dwellings. This 
latter rather heartless provision is based on a reluctance to 
devote subsidy money to slum-owners, a_ reasonable 
economic rationale which must appear quite unreasonable 
to its ill-housed victims. Similar subsidy policies pertain 
in Denmark for families in the lower income group (hap- 
pily designated for housing purposes as approximately 85% 
of the nation). Any such Danish family with three children 
receives a subsidy of about 35% of its rent. 


In “Housing Policy, The Search for Solutions”, Paul 
Wendt speaking of Swedish family subsidies said: — 


“The success with which Sweden has _ ad- 
ministered family housing subsidies over an 
extended period furnishes support for the recom- 
mendation that family housing subsidies be 
employed in the United States as an alternative 
to present federal public housing programmes”. 


It may clarify the Swedish system to mention that 
government housing assistance is of two kinds. There is 
first, the general form of housing aid:—government loans 
and interest rate guarantees available for all persons, with- 
out means tests and for all dwellings which fulfill certain 
economic and technical standards. Second, there are 
special loans and subsidies for special population groups. 
The most important is a family allowance, an annual 
subsidy to families with children and small incomes living 
in decent housing. Families with very low incomes may 
receive supplemental subsidies. The special subsidy is 
granted and paid out by the local authorities in the munici- 
pality where the family lives. Grants to renting families 
are paid to landlords; grants to state subsidized owner- 
occupied houses are simply adjusted against interest and 
amortization payments. Local authorities are reimbursed 
by the central government for subsidies they have granted. 
The cost of the Swedish Government’s housing programme 
has increased enormously. The total cost of Family Hous- 
ing Allowances to the Swedish State in 1959-60 was 
approximately $23 million. One half of all families with 
two or more children received these allowances. 


In the Netherlands, modest ownership dwellings in 
the “premium” category are included in the subsidized 
housing programme. This attractive and successful cor- 
relation of subsidy assistance with the home-ownership 
ambitions of low income families should surely appeal to 
the basic “mystique” of Canadian housing mythology, 
although it stands in complete opposition to the unshake- 
able conviction of traditional housing lore that home- 
ownership is a luxury the poor can never aspire to 
achieve. In the Netherlands, where the subsidy applies to 
the dwelling rather than to the family, rent control of a 
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most thorough kind is necessary and widespread. When 
rental increases are authorized, the subsidy to the owner 
of the rental unit is correspondingly reduced and a sizable 
component of Dutch current subsidized housing activity 
will thus pass gradually from the subsidized system to the 
private rental market within a predetermined number of 
years. In passing, it is probable, that the intensive alloca- 
tion and control of every unit arid every family in the 
Netherlands’ effective housing operation would not appeal 
to Canadian individuality and would seem too high a price 
to pay for a workable system. 


Subsidies from the central government in the vast 
British Council home system of 4,000,000 dwellings are 
also directed to the unit. Eligibility for council housing to 
date has been need-based not income-based. Although 
there are salutory social benefits in the avoidance of 
economic segregation, there are thousands of units occupied 
by families who could pay at least a full recovery rent and 
thousands of units under-occupied. Such an anomaly in 
the face of national subsidies of £60 million ($180 million) 
per year and a further £18 million ($54 million) at local 
levels, indicates the need of devising a proper purposeful 
and feasible subsidy mechanism. There is according to 
some British experts, an additional equal and astronomical 
subsidy to home-ownership by way of unadjusted tax 
schedules. 


4. Organization and Responsibilties of Government 


As with most aspects of housing, a great deal could be 
said about European government organization and responsi- 
bilities, but it is necessary, in the scope of this study, to 
confine relevant Canadian observations to one or two 
points. 


At a national level, most European governments have 
a responsible, powerful and concentrated housing depart- 
ment, ministry or similar device. In Sweden, there is a 
National Housing Board which in 1963 was under the 
Minister of Social Affairs and the Department of Social 
Welfare with decentralized regional County Boards. There 
is a Danish Ministry of Housing; in West Gemany, a 
Federal Ministry of Housing, Urban Renewal and Regional 
Development; in the Netherlands a Ministry of Housing 
and Building and in the United Kingdom a Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. All of this is in con- 
siderable contrast to Canada where ministerial responsibility 
at the federal level for housing and urban problems has 
been lodged in recent years successively with the Minister 
of Finance, the Minister of Resources and Development, 
the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of National 
Revenue and currently the Postmaster-General. 


In European countries studied, without exception the 
major housing responsibility is lodged at a local level, pre- 
sumably in recognition of the essential local nature of the 
problem. In general, central governments assume responsi- 


bility for the financial burden of loans and _ subsidies, 
technological research and statistical analysis. Municipal 
activity in the implementation of national housing policy is 
considerable. Local authorities are generally responsible 
for ensuring satisfactory housing conditions in their areas. 
They determine where and what housing is needed, they 
may acquire land, convert units, build units; condemn and 
demolish substandard units, allocate tenancies and deter- 
mine rental policies within national objectives. Local 
authorities usually use private builders to construct their 
dwellings, but both in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent several large cities employ a direct labour force 
for both new construction and rehabilitation. In most cases 
local authorities negotiate and handle capital financing and 
subsidies. In Europe many municipalities operate in hous- 
ing through non-profit companies under their control. 


Ernst Michanek in preparing facts on housing for the 
Swedish Institute describes the specific responsibilities of a 
municipality as follows: — 


“1. To plan and organize a comprehensive housing 
programme sufficient to meet the needs of its 


entire population; 

To expropriate land as required for housing 
purposes; 

To establish building and maintenance standards 


and develop housing projects making full 
provision for health and recreation requirements; 


To arrange for the installation of necessary muni- 
cipal services such as water, sanitary sewers, 
hydro, gas, and to provide public transport 
and other related public utilities in housing 
communities; 


To collect taxes and to assess taxes on personal 
and corporate incomes; 


To produce housing on its own account either 
directly or by controlling a company set up for 
this specific purpose; 

To subsidize housing for special groups such as 
elderly citizens or large families with low income; 


To facilitate government loans for house con- 
struction and arrange for capital and operating 
subsidies for housing purposes as required.” 


In all these arrangements the overall responsibility 
for housing people belongs, in European systems, primarily 
to the municipality,—a far cry from the practices in the 
Province of Ontario and to a degree, throughout Canada. 
The Netherlands Ministry of Housing and Building puts 
the matter firmly: 


“The initiative in housing matters rests with the 
municipalities. They are the originators and 
first Judges of the policy to be followed with 
regard to housing within their territory.” 
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5. State Financial Involvement 


In complete contradistinction to North American prac- 
tice, many European housing systems (Denmark, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom) leave the 
normal capital market to serve the upper reaches of income 
earners and concentrate the state assistance in the lower 
reaches of the economy. Some countries, which North 
Americans would consider quite socialistic in outlook, con- 
sider themselves as proper examples of private enterprise, 
leaving private enterprise where it can function unassisted. 
They tend to look upon Americans and Canadians as 
curiously reversed socialists who extend easier financial 
arrangements and other state activity largely to upper 
brackets of income through National Housing Act loans 
where assistance presumably is not pressing and seriously 
neglect the lower segment of the population where it is 
required. Sweden, on the other hand, extends a subsidized 
interest rate to practically everybody, a form of mutual 
‘backscratching’ which does at least avoid any division, 
between the subsidized and the subsidizer. 


In certain respects, particularly in the United King- 
dom, a backlog of thousands of low income housing units 
put in place twenty and even forty years“ago, when con- 
struction and finance costs were low, including units now 
written off, has rescued the housing programme at least 
temporarily from the astronomical present day costs of 
land, buildings and money. The London County Council 
can average its expensive current projects with 200,000 
earlier units, an advantage singularly lacking in the 
Canadian scene. 


European programmes generally involve, a greater per- 
centage of government expenditure devoted to housing 
than is customary in the United States or Canada. Federal 
Government allocations to housing during the 1950’s ranged 
between 4.5% to 5.6% of total government expenditure in 
Sweden; 3% to 4% in West Germany, about .9% in the 
United Kingdom and from .2% to 5% in the United 
States. Canadian expenditures were about .2% in 1961. 
The per cent of government expenditure of the Gross 
National product devoted to residential construction 
ranged in Sweden from 4.7% to 5.8% in the 1950’s, in 
West Germany from 5.6% to 7%, in the United States 
from 4.5% to 5.8% and in Canada from 3.9% to 5.3%. 
From these latter percentages it is apparent that Europe 
and America devote the same amount of their energies 
and resources to housing, and indeed dwelling production 
per 1,000 of population is comparable. Here the similarity 
ends. Europe’s production is channeled into both the 
private, the non-profit and the subsidized market in accord- 
ance with the changing requirements of each. The 
American and Canadian production of new housing is, on 
the other hand, destined almost exclusively (98% and 
more) to a private market which serves the upper 50% to 
60% of the population. 


West Germany’s financial policies are of special 
interest. The Government was interested in encouraging 


private investment and private ownership of housing. In 
addition to the granting of low interest rate public loans for 
social housing, tax subsidies were offered to encourage the 
flow of private mortgage funds into such housing. Tax 
incentives were extended to owner-occupied single family 
houses. Such incentives are in a sense indirect subsidies 
and amounted to over half of all private savings used in 
the West German mortgage market from 1950 - 1956. Only 
a small proportion of assistance was in the form of direct 


subsidies, 


Housing Design and Production 


6. 


Canada may have much to learn from advanced 
European housing technology, particularly in terms of 
prefabrication systems and construction rationalization 
presently under study by Ratiobou at the Bouwcentrum 
(Building Centre) in Rotterdam. At present it must be 
realized that the impetus for European technical building 
development stems from a situation quite unlike the Cana- 
dian circumstances ;—Europe’s traditional building industry 
is 100% employed and new methods are needed to increase 
housing production. At the same time the labour force 
is attracted into less seasonal, and more comfortable 
employment. 


It is perhaps evidence of a human characteristic that 
Canadians enroute to admire the design excellence of the 
multiple-housing accomplishments of Europe pass, in mid- 
Atlantic, Europeans enroute to admire the single-family 
accomplishments of our own country. 


The United Kingdom in the face of difficult subsidy 
levels has found it necessary to adopt recommendations for 
increased space standards in council housing, an indication, 
echoed in the experience of other countries that reduction 
of space standards is not the way to achieve housing 
economies. 


In the United Kingdom until recently only minor 
efforts have been made in the prefabricated housing field, 
but this activity has now been speeded up, and out of the 
125,000 houses, and apartments built in 1964 by the local 
authorities, approximately 23,000 will use imdustrialized 
systems of construction. A rise to at least 30,000 is esti- 
mated for 1965 with a further increase in subsequent years. 
In Europe, a considerable percentage of all work is pre- 
fabricated, with over 400 so-called ‘systems’ in existence, 
vying with each other for business. In France, with little 
direct government encouragement, the industry is producing 
prefabricated components for over 15% of all housing units 
being erected, and in Denmark and Sweden production 
is geared to the use of bathroom-kitchen units that arrive 
at the site complete with walls, ceilings, floors, finishes, and 
all fittings, weighing ten tons each and representing 
approximately 25% of the total house cost. Russia is also 
known to have over two thousand five hundred industrial 
plants making prefrabicated reinforced concrete housing 
components of all kinds. 
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In the United Kingdom, the building industry has 
often been subject to optimistic forecasts followed by un- 
expected cut backs to its programme as the result of the 
changing financial policies of the government, (a situation 
not unknown in Canada). This has encouraged a greater 
industrial caution than perhaps warranted, and certainly 
has been given as one reason for the lack of capital invest- 
ment within the industry. It is to be hoped that the fore- 
seeable demand will enable, on the one hand, the industry 
to see the future with greater confidence; and perhaps, on 
the other hand, persuade the government to allocate more 
than the present 312% of the national income currently 
devoted to housing. The prefabrication of components has 
been attempted in some schemes in New Towns, and results 
would appear to encourage further experiment. Timing 
for equivalent work, it is claimed, has been reduced to half, 
and at Stevenage houses erected partly with components 
were estimated to be 10% cheaper than traditionally 
erected houses of the same size. 


The production and engineering efficiency of the Con- 
tinental examples is impressive, but many observers have 
been less than satisfied by their aesthetic solutions. This 
may be due to production requirements outweighing others, 
but in recent projects built with prefabricated units there 
is a repetitive coarseness and an obvious need for a pre- 
fabricated element able to combine sensitive detailing with 
on-site strength. European examples have tended to be 
developed as complete room or wall units, but much of the 
recent British experiment has been seeking more flexible 
and smaller building elements offering a greater variation 
in form and disposition. 


Apart from the impact of prefabrication, many aspects 
of the building industry in the United Kingdom are chang- 
ing and efforts are being made to improve general efficiency 
standards. At one end of the scale contractual building 
practices are presently under ministerial review, largely 
directed at local authorities where it has been alleged that 
work has taken, by average, 30% longer than equivalent 
work carried out by private enterprise. At the other end 
of the scale, the number and complexity of building com- 
ponents has recently forced the Minister of Public Works 
and Building to initiate an investigation into this aspect of 
the industry. The Government feels some elements of 
control are desirable over the needlessly wide range of 
windows, taps, door furniture and all components avail- 
able, (in Sweden, for example, it is reported that all new 
buildings have only one of four standard type door fittings) . 
A limited standardization of normal fittings will, it is 
hoped, help to achieve higher production at lower costs. 


7. A Comprehensive Approach 


In Europe, unlike most Canadian endeavours, the basis 
for programme design and execution is not conceived on a 
narrow “housing project” concept. The unit of design 


production and administration is more likely to be a com- 
prehensive residential neighborhood or even a complete 
town. In Sweden, the emphasis has shifted over the years 
from a housing project approach, to a garden suburb 
approach, to a new town approach involving total and self- 
sufficient communities. Municipalities pursue historical 
traditions of large scale land ownership and acquisition and 
by leasehold grant access to such municipal land for con- 
trolled development on long term leases. In Sweden, shops, 
libraries, assembly halls, club rooms, day nurseries, medical 
clinics, handicraft centres, are often included in housing 
developments, a happy contrast to North American low 
income housing which is strained to include a shop or a 
community hall. 


8. Canada and Europe 

Gertain aspects of European experience, methods and 
achievements can illuminate an evaluation of present and 
future Canadian housing policies. To explore such rele- 
vancies with proper thoroughness and penetration would 
require a more extensive analysis than is possible here. 
Perhaps enough has been indicatd to show that if differ- 
ences in Canadian culture, values, political systems and 
economic characteristics are taken into account, then long 
established and extensive European housing experience can 
offer considerable guidance in solving Canada’s low income 
housing problem. 


III — HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. An Appraisal 

Dr. Albert Rose, Professor at the School of Social 
Work of the University of Toronto and Vice Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority prepared 
for this Study a series of papers on the relevance of 
American experience for Canadian public housing and 
urban renewal. This Section, An Appraisal, is a largely 
verbatim and condensed presentation of Dr. Rose’s reports 
reflecting his findings and observations on housing ex- 
perience in the United States. 


Introduction 


American public housing has been a colossal failure 
during most of its thirty years of evolution and develop- 
ment. This is not the mere view of an outside observer 
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but the considered judgement of American scholars and in 
more polite language, of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. Michael Harring- 
ton, author of ‘Slums Old and New’ and of “The Other 
America: Poverty in the United States’ has written that:— 


“It is clear now that postwar America’s greatest 
single social scandal has been its failure to pro- 
vide adequate housing for its low income groups.” 

In his masterly comparison of the postwar experience in 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, West Germany and the 
United States, Professor Wendt in his book ‘Housing 
Policy — The Search for Solutions’ concluded:— 


“Although the postwar housing programme in the 
United States has been relatively successful in 
achieving high level of new housing production 
for upper and middle-income groups, and al- 
though over-all housing standards have been 
raised in the postwar period through a combina- 
tion of rising incomes and other factors, the rate 
of improvement in housing standards for low in- 
come families has been slower than is considered 
socially desirable by many.” 
The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials has stated officially in ‘A Programme for Low 
Income Housing’ that:— 


“Progress toward better housing for low income 
families has certainly been slower than the clear 
objectives of the national housing acts to elimin- 
ate poor housing and to realize a decent home for 
every American family.” 


To its protagonists the public housing programme 
has been a serious disappointment from both a quanti- 
tative and qualitative point of view. In terms of quantities 
—of dwelling units constructed and families and persons 
decently housed—the achievement has been inadequate. 
This conclusion can be stated with respect to any measure 
of housing need and no matter how rigorously the term 
“need” is defined. As far as quality is concerned, neither 
of the two major facets — architecture (design and 
aesthetics) and the social services (counselling, group and 
community work) — have been provided for in a manner 
calculated to arouse enthusiasm and respect. Only in the 
past two or three years have the criticisms of the architects 
and the social planners been felt with recognizable impact. 


In the United States the fundamental disease, the 
eradication of which is one goal of all public housing 
and urban renewal activity, is the existence of the slum, 
particularly the urban slum. All American cities, large 
and small, display in some degree the constellation of 
physical and social attributes which constitute the slum. 
In this respect Canada has been relatively more, or in 
terms of public concern, less fortunate. Canadian cities 
for the most part do not exhibit vast tracts of physical 
deterioration and social degradation which, figuratively 
speaking, “cry out” for removal. The emphasis here, in 
the comparison between the two countries, is on size and 


concentration of deterioration. It was not unreasonable for 
Mr. Stewart Bates, then President of CMHC, to 
suggest in 1963 that the estimated clearance to date of 
some 500 acres of blight in Canadian cities has in fact 
removed some of the worst slum areas from Canadian 
urban centres and reduced significantly the total potential 
clearance. Slum conditions in Canadian cities, with certain 
notable exceptions, are now found in a scattering of 
pockets of deterioration, unlike the more concentrated 
and sizable tracts which may be identified in the American 
city. 


The fact is, undeniably, that during the fifteen years 
since the passage of the National Housing Act of 1949, 
the overall situation in the United States has failed to 
show demonstrable improvement. The 1960 Census revealed 
over fifteen million dwelling units which were dilapidated, 
deteriorating, or lacking in plumbing facilities. The sub- 
stantial vacancy rates in the slums of the 1930’s have 
disappeared. Moreover, 

“. , . the destruction of old slum neighbourhoods 
for the various public housing programmes, 
resulting in mass evictions, has intensified the 
pressure on existing slums and created many 


new ones.” 


Even more serious than the quantitative aspect of the 
situation is the general argument stated clearly by Harring- 
ton that, 


“The problem of slums in the postwar years, 
however, has become even more complicated with 
the development of the new public housing pro- 
jects. For many of these have in their turn 
become what can only be described as ‘income 
ghettos’ — centres for juvenile gangs, modern 
‘poor farms’ institutionalizing social disintegra- 
tion. Physically sound, the buildings are, as the 
tenements they replaced often were, the setting 
for massive social problems and for a culture of 
poverty in which the opportunities for the young 
to escape have not appreciably improved.” 


The old turn of the century ethnic slum, often 
physically dilapidated and overcrowded, was nevertheless 
a centre of culture and a foothold for aspiration and 
upward progress. The modern urban American slum 
lacks both the culture and the aspiration and in Harring- 
ton’s words: 


“most often is based solely upon the integration 
of poverty with poverty, failure with failure.” 


Replacement of these areas with the modern public 
housing project, ‘the new concrete-and-steel automatic- 
elevator slums’, has failed to change the basic psychology 
of the people because there has been no break-through 
into the problem of poverty and its associated and causal 
factors, minority group status and discrimination. 

According to Marie McGuire, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration Commissioner, the residents of American public 
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housing projects, and the families affected by urban 
renewal activity, are substantially composed of members 
of minority groups, principally. non-white, and very often 
migrants from the relatively poor and underdeveloped 
areas in the nation to the northern and western highly 
developed industrial States — locus of the modern metrop- 
olis. These people are better off than they were in one 
sense — public assistance payments are much higher than 
in the less well-endowed States and there is relatively little 
discrimination in the public welfare programmes;—but 
their hopes and aspirations, particularly for their children, 
are not likely to be improved. They continue to face 
powerful discrimination in the employment market, in 
the housing market, and in the entire gamut of non- 
opportunity from birth to death ranging from the educa- 
tional to the health services. 


Canadians, on the other hand, face very few of these 
long-range or hard-core problems in their effort to renew 
their cities and provide adequate housing for low income 
families. The major minority group with which Can- 
adians must deal is ‘the poor’. Nevertheless, it is precisely 
poverty which is at the root of the problem and at the 
root of the slum — poverty in terms of low income, 
poverty of spirit, poverty of design, poverty of imagination. 
Aspiration and hope are no more evident in the Canadian 
experience than in the American, despite the absence of 
racial problems. 


General Comments on Relevance 


There is no need in this report to argue with respect 
to the general relevance of American experience for Can- 
adian development in most fields of social and economic 
endeavour. It is sufficient to remind ourselves that the 
first federal public housing legislation in the United States 
was passed in 1937, a full dozen years before the amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act in Canada in 1949, 
permitted the development of a Federal-Provincial Part- 
nership in public housing and ultimately in urban re- 
development. 


In the latter year, morever, the new United States 
National Housing Act proposed a programme of 810,000 
public housing dwelling units to be constructed over six 
years. Admittedly, twenty years perhaps will be required 
to achieve this goal. Canada’s production on a pro rata 
population basis should amount to some 3,500 dwelling 
units per annum (perhaps 15% less if allowance is made 
for differences in per capita income). In fact, during the 
period 1949-1969, based on our accomplishments to date, 
our achievement promises to be little more than four years’ 
production at the rate suggested. Another. way of express- 
ing this comparison is to state that our public housing 
achievement, making due allowance for population and 
income differentials, will likely represent about 20% of 


the expectation which an admittedly inadequate American 
performance raises for a nation with the second or third 
highest standard of living in the world. 


This exposition might appear to indicate that 
American experience is of little relevance. After all, 
nearly three million Americans are already resident in 
more than 600,000 public housing dwellings. Yet our two 
countries have developed somewhat different but com- 
parable federal forms of democratic government on the 
same continental land mass. Our provincial and local 
governments are generally comparable with American 
state and local governments in their constitutional respon- 
sibilities. If anything, our provincial governments are 
somewhat stronger vis-a-vis the federal government than 
many state governments and have less philosophical re- 
luctance to play an important role in the development of 
social capital during the last third of this century. 


The Relevance of American Experience 


A. The Federal Role 


(a) Scope 


Whatever its shortcomings the American approach 
to urban renewal, including public housing, is 
increasingly deserving of the designation ‘total’. 
The totality should be viewed in its proper 
frame of reference which is that of an urban 
metropolitan society. Grants to enable local 
governments to embark upon planning studies 
and programmes, to construct cerain water in- 
stallations and sewage disposal facilities, to pur- 
chase appropriate sites for permanent use as 
open space, to experiment with new techniques 
in mass transportation, to engage in regional 
planning activities in cooperation with other 
municipalities, suggest the full-blown emergence 
of a federal concern with urban affairs at least 
comparable to its traditional concern with the 
problems of the small proportion engaged in 
agriculture. 


In Canada the ‘urban agency’ seems not yet to 
have emerged, certainly not within the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation as we have 
known it for nearly twenty years. It is a fact 
that certain new programmes, akin to those in 
the United States, with respect to college resi- 
dences and sewage disposal facilities have recently 
been instituted. One gains the impression, how- 
ever, that with a time-lag of three to five years, 
many aspects of the American programme will 
find their way into the Canadian ‘offering’. The 
time has surely come for the Government of 
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Canada to decide whether the Corporation 
should continue its ‘non-political’ ‘other-worldly’ 
status as a Crown Corporation and become 


the nucleus of a federal Department of Urban 
Affairs. 


Approach and Atmosphere 


Although both countries administer public hous- 
ing and urban renewal activity through a govern- 
mental corporation or agency which is not strictly 
within the specific jurisdiction of one of the 
traditional departments of government, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency in the United 
States appears to take a more active role in the 
promotion and publicizing of its activities than 
does the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation with respect to its programme in Canada. 
Senior officials in both countries make numerous 
addresses to various groups which are based upon 
some common economic and/or social interest 
in the community. It is not uncommon for 
American officials, both from Washington and 
the Regional Offices, to present major addresses 
demanding increased activity in public housing 
and urban renewal (on the part of federal, state 
and local authorities) and suggesting appropriate 
possibilities for the city or region in which the 
speech is delivered. The Canadian official, on 
the other hand, appears to accept (or is the 
victim of) the long established British tradition 
of civil service anonymity and the role of follower 
rather than that of overt leader. 


B. The Federal Municipal Confrontation 


Although the constitutional responsibility in these 
matters is a State responsibility in the United States 
(‘property and civil rights’ were not specifically assigned 
to the federal government or prohibited to the States) 
there does not seem to be any serious barrier to direct 
federal-local negotiation. The States have not come be- 
tween the federal and local governments in their face-to- 
face confrontations in public housing and urban renewal. 


Political scientists maintain that there is no clear 
and easy explanation. It may be that the appropriate 
divisions of the respective State governments are kept 
carefully informed of the initiation and progress of the 
negotiations. In some States with a strong tradition of 
local ‘home rule’ the municipality may possess the essential 
responsibility by charter. It may be that the ultimate 
reason for non-interference by the States is the political 
party process. In these aspects of urban affairs the Presi- 
dent of the United States assumes directly certain responsi- 
bilities, for example, for the appointment of the Adminis- 


trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. In 
those States in which the Governor is of the same 
political party as the President the personal relationship 
may be sufficient to obviate ‘sticky’ questions of ‘state’s 
rights’. Surely it is not likely that the American States 
are any more eager to attract federal grants-in-aid than 
the Canadian Provinces. 


Whatever the explanation — and it behooves us to 
understand the process — there seems to be no constitu- 
tional obstacle to inter-governmental cooperation in public 
housing and urban renweal. Some States, like New York, 
operate programmes of public housing without serious 
conflict or overlapping with federal-local programmes. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that during the 
discussion concerning the establishment of a_ federal 
Department of Urban Affairs two years ago, Governor 
Rockefeller of New York came out against the proposal 
on the ground that it ran counter to ‘the federal structure’. 
He was opposed to the increasing propensity for direct 
federal-local contact. 


One tangible consequence of the American experience 
in inter-governmental arrangements can be cited. There 
can be little doubt that the time involved in the negotiation 
of complicated arrangements in housing and urban re- 
newal can be reduced by comparison with the Canadian 
model. 


C. The Concept of the Municipal Public Housing 
Authority 


The local Public Housing Authority in the United 
States (as well as the local Urban Renewal or Redevelop- 
ment Agency) is a very different species than its Can- 
adian counterpart, despite the superficial resemblance. 
The similarity extends in general to the name or title of 
the agency, the nature of the member’s appointment and 
the substitution of honour for perquisites, the number of 
persons on the appointed board, the nature, qualifications, 
training and tasks of the staff persons appointed by the 
Authority. The similarity extends to socio-economic re- 
sponsibilities of the Authority as a public body. Such 
delegation of responsibility in housing and urban plann- 
ing is, of course, a North American phenomenon. As in 
Canada the local authority is, in fact, an administrative 
commission charged with the management of costly and 
valuable (scarce) social capital to be used for the benefit 
of certain eligible persons and families. 


At this point, however, the comparison between the 
two countries ceases. The local authority in the United 
States is not an emanation of the government of the 
State (the Province in Canada) but a group of persons 
appointed by and responsible to the Mayor. This group 
has most of the powers of a true housing agency, subject 
to the approval of the Mayor and City Council — in 
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initiating, locating, designing, constructing, tenanting and 
managing public property. It is thus able, once the voters 
approve the essential bond.-issues, to plan a programme of 
site acquisition, slum clearance, housing construction and 
family relocation extending over a number of years. 


The American loca] authority has the power to issue 
bonds whose yields are exempt from federal income tax, 
to enable it to acquire sites and embark upon constuction. 
The federal subsidy consists of the repayment of the 
mortgage, provided that construction has been undertaken 
within certain limits of cost per unit. 


The relevance of the financial arrangements for Can- 
adians is clearly limited. At this time in our history it 
is inconceivable that our federal government would 
sanction the issuance of tax-exempt bonds, and this tech- 
nique is absolutely essential to the implementation of the 
American approach. On-the other hand, the question of 
the concept of the local Public Housing Authority in 
Canada, is most relevant. Is it to remain a mere manage- 
ment and administrative agent, inheriting the major social, 
economic and maintenance problems? Alternatively, is it 
to be permitted to develop as an agency responsible for 
the planning and implementation of a public housing 
programme as a part of the total urban planning process 
in the community? The time has now passed, in the 
larger metropolitan areas in Canada, when well-qualified 
and interested citizens can be induced to spend their time 
voluntarily in little more than an exercise in “rubber- 
stamping”. 


Whatever the relevance of the American experience 
for Canadians, it does seem to be a fact that public 
housing authorities in large American cities can count on 
a time lapse of some twenty-eight to thirty-six months 
from initiation of a public housing project to occupancy 
by tenant families. This is facilitated by the federal- 
municipal relationship but equally by the breadth of 
responsibility of the local agency. On the average this 
experience would appear to involve a time saving of some 
40% from the five years often quoted in Canadian 
experience. 


D. Housing for the Elderly 


In the United States the recent increased attention 
to the needs of the elderly has not necessitated some new 
housing arrangement, in limited-dividend form or other- 
wise, nor has it required an elaborate philosophical 
attempt to disguise the subsidies involved. The local 
Public Housing Authority, as the responsible agency in the 
community, has sought approval for low rental accommo- 
dation for the elderly, both in separate accommodation 
and as part of a larger scheme including families. Thus 
in many communities there is now an opportunity for 


considering within one public social planning agency and 
within one administrative organization, the need for 
housing accommodation for families, elderly couples and 
single unattached elderly persons. 


E. Citizen Participation 


The traditional American concept of citizen partici- 
pation in housing and planning has remained one of the 
pleasant pieces of folklore in the urban society. The 
vision of an aroused citizenry operating through a volun- 
tary organization to treat or correct social evils has a 
good deal of appeal for many people in an urban indust- 
rial impersonal society. Moreover, the traditional model 
has appeared from time to time in various communities 
and the pressure of citizen groups has been effective in 
initiating radical changes in the patterns of shelter and 
environment in the North American city. 


As public housing and urban planning became in- 
creasingly more complex, more sophisticated and more 
professional forms of activity, the prospects of success 
for citizen participation in the conventional model, have 
become much less optimistic. Some Americans have 
argued that the objective of citizen participation — demo- 
cratic involvement of citizens in the major decisions 
affecting their welfare — is cared for in the breadth of 
appointments to local public housing authorities and city 
planning commissions. Unfortunately this view will not 
stand up to careful analysis. Such memberships have not 
been broadly representative of the variety of interests in 
our society. Business, particularly real estate, has been 
represented; the lower-middle and low income groups 
have not been represented. 


The American tradition of public housing locally 
initiated, may continue to stand up for some time but 
mainly in the small town where need is more personal 
and people know their neighbours reasonably well. In 
the larger urban areas and certainly in the metropolis 
the concept breaks down in the impersonality of human 
need, and in the vastness of space and population. This 
may explain, in part, the apparent incapability of legis- 
lators to deal with the special problems of metropolitan 
areas and their apparent indifference to public housing. 


F. Public Housing and the Social Services 


Poverty, Michael Harrington, maintains, is not simply 
the need for adequate shelter but the inter-connections 
between various factors, that is, a culture. The culture of 
poverty must be eliminated. The poor cannot be segre- 
gated but must be brought back to society. Integration 
of the poor in society requires integration with the middle 
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class. This does not mean integration by class or race 
but the abolition of the storage-bin philosophy (public 
housing) and the modern poor farms (public housing). 
Housing is not the single factor involved in breaking 
through the culture of the poor but it is perhaps the 
most significant crucial factor. It is clear that the break- 
through into the culture of the poor involves a very close 
relationship between public housing and public welfare. 
The fact that in the United States, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency have created a Joint Task 
Force is considered most significant. This joint committee 
has five sub-committees including one called a Committee 
on Concerted Services, created to encourage and sponsor 
demonstration projects in which a community will bring 
to bear all essential resources to meet the needs of 
residents in public housing and, hopefully, to rehabilitate 
a fair proportion. The first demonstartion research grant 
has gone to St. Louis for experimentation in a project of 
2,800 units housing 12,000 people. 


American public housing is in the process of revital- 
ization in many new approaches. It is attempting to 
change its “image” by moving away from the housing 
management approach to the housing community ap- 
proach. It seems no accident that the Chicago Housing 
Authority always uses the phrase “public housing com- 
munity” in its publications and never the phrase “public 
housing project”. 


G. Partnership with Private Enterprise 


There is no implied culpability in the fact that there 
is a substantial private investment in American urban 
renewal. It is the consequences alleged to flow from this 
reliance upon private enterprise which are the subject 
of bitter criticism, namely, lack of attention to slum 
clearance, lip-service to the principle of relocation as a 
right to standard housing within the financial capacity of 
the relocated family, rehabilitation of older urban areas 
for the well-to-do, and a public and private unwillingness 
to maintain, let alone increase, the volume of low income 
public housing. The relocation problem, then, in fact, 
becomes the excuse for leaving the slums intact. The 
recent Panuch Report in New York City recommends that 
‘technically substandard’ tenements be left standing be- 
cause the City not only has a shortage of standard 
housing, it has a desperate shortage of substandard 
housing’. 


Canadian cities and the various agencies of govern- 
ment have not yet had to face the issues involved in what 
appears to be a desirable partnership with private enter- 
prise in urban renewal. For one thing, Canadians do not 
yet appear ready to accept the principle of substantial 
writedown of public investment in favour of private re- 


developers — a sine qua non of the partnership. Few 
Canadian cities have entered into such arrangements in 
contemplating urban renewal problems and only a few 
communities have given serious consideration to the 
possibility of partnership. Even in the case of Alexandra 
Park in Toronto, site of a proposed “improvement pro- 
gramme” described as “the first major urban renewal 
project in Toronto”, there has been no proposal involving 
the participation of the private entrepreneur. 


H. Development of Legislative Provisions for 
Public Housing 


At the time of the passing of the Housing Act of 
1949, there were in operation 191,700 units of public 
housing constructed under the programmes of the 1930's 
including the first Housing Act of 1937. American public 
housing is financed, through debentures offered by local 
public housing authorities and through federal grants 
(annual subsidies). The Federal Housing Administration 
holds a portion of the obligations of the local agencies 
and guarantees the largest proportion held by others. The 
Act of 1949 extended the programme by increasing public 
housing loan funds to 1.5 billion dollars and by author- 
izing annual contributions up to 308 million dollars. 
These subsidies must be financed by current appropriations. 


The 1949 statute provided a programme of federal 
subsidized public housing construction designed to add a 
maximum of 810,000 low rent dwellings over a six year 
period. Preference for occupancy was given first to low 
income families displaced by slum clearance and then to 
other low income families. The principal rules for ad- 
mission under the new Act were the following: 


1. The top rent for admission must be at least 
20% below the rents at which private enterprise 
is providing a substantial supply of available 
standard housing, either new or old. 


.2 The net income of families at admission (less an 
exemption of $100 for each minor) cannot exceed 
five times the annual rent to be charged including 
utilities. 

3. Local authorities must set maximum income 

limits, subject to Public Housing Administration 
approval, both for admission to the project and 
for continued residence in it. 
A study of local conditions is required including 
such factors as the income of families forced to 
live in slum housing, lowest income earned by 
regularly employed workers, income levels per- 
mitted by relief agencies and so on. Maximum 
income limits for continued occupancy are gen- 
erally set 20 to 25% above the admission limits 
to allow for some increase in family income 
without eviction. 


4. The local authority must make a written report 
to Public Housing Administration showing that 
incomes of families admitted are within limits. 


5. The authority must re-examine the incomes of 
all tenant families periodically to adjust rents 
if necessary and to evict families whose incomes 
have risen above the limit for continued occu- 


pancy. 


In order to obtain a loan or grant under the Act of 
1949 a locality was required to agree that persons displaced 
by clearance would be provided with decent, safe and 
sanitary dwellings at rents and prices within their finan- 
cial capacities. As well, the locality agreed that a “sub- 
stantially equal” number of unsafe or unsanitary dwellings 
would be eliminated in respect to the subsidized public 
units to be constructed. 


The housing programme envisioned in 1949 was 
never realized, it will be recalled, because of strong 
opposition to public housing and the consequent inability 
of localities to secure approval of their electorates for 
debenturing. The Congress was lukewarm throughout 
the Eisenhower administration. The Act of 1954 did 
require that no new contract for an annual public housing 
subsidy or federal loan would be entered into in the 
absence of an approved “workable programme”. 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs, appointed by President 
Eisenhower in 1952, reported in December 1953, that 
the programme was not getting at the real cause of slums 
and disclosed that slums were actually developing faster 
than they were being eliminated. Accordingly, the Con- 
gress in its session of 1954, “redirected” the legislation to 
make federal aid contingent upon adoption by the city 
applicant of what is known as a “Workable Programme”. 
The housing legislation of 1954 may be viewed tech- 
nically as amendments to the 1949 Act, but is customarily 
referred to as the Housing Act of 1954. An official pub- 
lication of the Housing and Home Finance Agency states: 


“This act opened the way to a new total approach 
to end blight as well as clear slums through using 
a wide range of community, private, and Federal 
resources in a strongly unified effort. 

The name given this new approach is “Urban 
Renewal”. 


The new Act provided that no contract could be 
entered into for a federal grant, loan or annual public 
housing subsidy unless the community, through a Work- 
able Programme, submitted by its chief executive and 
approved by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, commits itself to the attainment, within a reason- 
able time, of the following seven objectives: 


“1. Sound local housing and health codes—en- 
forced—an end to tolerating thousands of 
illegal, degrading unhealthy substandard struc- 
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tures and areas where many people have to live 
in almost every American community— 


2. A general “master” plan for the community’s 
development — an end to _ haphazard, 
thoughtless planning and growth — a road 
map for the city’s future. 


3. Basic analysis of neighbourhoods and the 
kind of treatment needed — an inventory of 
blighted and threatened areas to develop a 
plan of treatment to stop blight in its 
tracks. 


4, An effective administrative organization to 
run the programme — coordinated activity 
toward a common purpose by all offices and 
arms of the local government. 


5. Financial capacity to carry out the pro- 
gramme — using community revenues and 
resources to build a better city for the future 
instead of continuing to pay heavily for past 
mistakes. 


6. Rehousing of displaced families — expanding 
the supply of good housing for all income 
groups, through new construction and re- 
habilitation, so that families paying premium 
prices for slums can be rehoused. 

7. Full-fledged, community-wide citizen partici- 
pation and support — public demand for a 
better community and public backing for the 
steps needed to get it.” 


Public housing was virtually at a standstill until the 
Housing Act of 1959 authorized federal assistance for 
35,000 additional units of low rent public housing. 


In 1961 the new statute authorized contributions to 
public housing projects so as to permit contracts for 
construction of an additional 100,000 public housing units. 
Localities were given greater flexibility in determining 
requirements for admission to public housing subsidized by 
the federal government. This amounted to an increase 
in income limits for admission and continued occupancy 
to enable development of a better balance and spread 
among families incomes. The figures for new units are 
not additional to the programme proposed in 1949, for 
this programme was long since dead. 


I. Urban Renewal and Relocation 


Section 105 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, specified that Federal contracts for financial 
assistance for execution of urban renewal projects under 
Title I must require a feasible method for relocation of 
displaced families, and that— 


“There are or are being provided, in the urban 
renewal area or in other areas not generally less 
desirable in regard to public utilities and public 
commercial facilities and at rents or prices within . 


the financial means of the families displaced from 
the urban renewal area, decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings equal in number to the number of and 
available to such displaced families and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employment”. 


Section 106(f) authorizes local public agencies to 
make payments to families, individuals, business concerns, 
and non profit organizations. The payments — made from 
Federal grants — are for reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and actual direct losses of property resulting 
from displacement from the urban renewal area. 


In administering the relocation provisions of the law, 
the Urban Renewal Administration (a constituent unit 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency created on 
December 23, 1954, as successor to the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment) requires the Local 
Public Agency to assume responsibility for: 


(a) Demonstrating that existing and anticipated 


local housing resources will meet relocation needs; 
(b) Formulating an for 


orderly relocation; 


acceptable programme 


(c) Providing competent “family relocation” staff 


services to assist families in obtaining decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing. 


The relocation programme of the Local Public 
Agency must include: 


(a) A description of the proposed administrative 

organization for carrying out the relocation 

programme. 

A delineation of local standards of “decent, safe 

and sanitary” housing for relocation; 

(c) A determination of rent/income ratios to measure 
the ability of families to pay for relocation 


(b) 


housing; 
(d) Identification and inspection of permanent 
accommodation; 


(e) Notification and information programmes to let 
families know about the relocation assistance to 
which they are entitled; 


(£) Provision for a family referral service; 


(g) 


Provision for solving specific special relocation 
problems, including those of minority group 
families, elderly persons, and welfare cases; 


(h) 
(i) Determination of the proper time schedule for 
the relocation programme; and 


Relocation payments; 


(j) Submission of progress reports to the Urban 
Renewal Administration and relocation accomp- 
lishments. 


Local housing to which families move on their own 
initiative is inspected, when the new address is known, 
to determine whether it meets the local standards of 


“decent, safe, and sanitary”. An attempt is made to trace 
families who move without informing the agency of their 
new address, so that the new accommodation also can be 
inspected to determine whether they meet local standards. 


All families moving on their own initiative to sub- 
standard dwellings are offered assistance in finding stan- 
dard accommodation, including referral to acceptable 
vacancies. 


The Housing Act of 1954 included a new Section 
221 to assist in providing Relocation Housing. This 
Section provides a high risk type of mortgage insurance 
designed to facilitate the purchase of new or existing 
dwelling units by families being displaced by various 
forms of governmental action including urban renewal. 
Section 221 mortgage insurance is also available for con- 
struction of rental housing operated primarily for the 
benefit of those relocated. 


J. Relocation Experience and Public Housing 


More than 127,000 families were displaced by urban: 


renewal activity through the years 1949-1961 inclusive. 
Almost 80% of these families moved to “standard hous- 
ing”, that is, decent, safe, and sanitary housing in accord- 
ance with local standards. The remaining 20% were 
almost evenly divided among those who moved out of the 
reporting city, could not be located at their new address, 
or self-relocated in sub-standard housing and refused 
further offers of assistance from the local agency. 


K. Criticisms of Urban Renewal 


Michael Harrington has documented the failure of 
public housing to eradicate the culture of. poverty from 
the rehoused slum families. He insists that under the 
present setup, it is the poor who are victimized by urban 
renewal. He quotes Charles Abrams’ testimony before a 
Senate Committee in 1959, that the public housing pro- 
programme had become, 


“ 


. tattered, perverted and shrunk . . . little 
more than an adjunct of the publicly subsidized 
private urban renewal programme. This urban 
renewal programme too, while it does help the 
cities to get rid of slums, has developed into a 
device for displacing the poor from their foot- 
holds to make way for higher rental dwellings 
which those displaced cannot afford. Thus, the 
lowest income. family remains the forgotten 
family, though it is still the most home-needy in 
the American family circle.” 
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Peter Marris, a British sociologist, visited eleven 
American cities in the summer of 1961, to gather im- 
pressions of their experience in urban renewal. His anal- 
ysis is not overly pleasant or optimistic. He writes: 


“As yet, urban redevelopment projects have pulled 
down more than they have rebuilt, and it is too 
soon to know whether the new buildings will 
establish the urban communities for which they 
are designed. Meanwhile, whatever new com- 
munities urban renewal creates, its consequences 
for the families displaced follow a fairly consistent 
pattern”. 


Information about families relocated is not complete, and 
is sometimes conficting. Estimates of the success of re- 
location vary according to the assumptions made about the 
group who have not reported their new circumstances; 
relocation authorities tend to be more optimistic than 
independent inquirers. Again, in assessing the improve- 
ment in housing standards, different criteria may be used. 
Marris states that, 


“The law requires the authorities to ensure that 
‘decent, safe and sanitary’ housing is available to 
the families relocated, at a reasonable rent. It 
does not stipulate that the housing should be in a 
decent, safe, and sanitary neighbourhood, nor 
that the new housing need necessarily be better 
than the old. Some of the housing in the cleared 
area will have been up to standard. So a family 
moved from a decent, safe, and sanitary house in 
the cleared area to a similar house in a similar 
neighbourhood, and perhaps paying a higher 
rent, could still be considered to have been satis- 
factorily relocated. But from their own point of 
view, they are worse off.” 


Marris concludes that most families moved to neigh- 
bourhoods similar to those from which they were cleared, 
usually on the fringes of a renewal project. Between 15 
and 20% were still in substandard housing, and more than 
this were still in blighted areas. In most cities, less than 
10% were relocated in public housing. On the average, 
contract rents went up by $12. to $20., and the pro- 
portion of income spent on rent probably increased from 
around 17% to 25%. The families relocated often 
achieved only a marginal improvement in their housing, 
at the cost of higher rents. , 


To conclude on a more optimistic note, serious 
attempts are being made to improve the entire relocation 
process. 


L. Conclusion: The Irrelevance of Canadian Criticism 


For many Canadians engaged in the fields of housing 
and community planning, whether as private entrepre- 
neurs, members of citizen groups or as public administra- 


tors, the record of experience in the United States since 
the 1930’s has served as a powerful “object lesson”. On 
the one hand, American legislation with respect to public 
housing and urban planning, the implementation of that 
legislation in specific projects in many cities, the experi- 
mentation with new concepts and new techniques from 
time to time, have all had a moderate influence in stimu- 
lating Canadians to emulate their apparently active and 
intelligent neighbours. On the other hand, in a crude 
sense, such experience has provided some Canadians with 
a useful “whipping-boy” upon which to vent hostility or 
to cast blame for our indigenous form of procrastination. 


The fact is, undeniably; that Americans engaged in 
or responsible for the development of programmes of 
public housing and/or urban renewal have made many 
serious mistakes. In retrospect, important policy decisions 
of the earlier years with respect to such aspects of public 
housing as the determination of income limits for ad- 
mission and demission of tenant families (rigidity during 
15 years of substantial inflation in wages and prices); the 
size of public housing projects (usually accommodating 
hundreds or even thousands of tenant families) and the 
related problems of social administration in high-rise 
apartment buildings (usually ignored politely); the pro- 
hibition against the formal engagement of social service 
personnel to assist tenant families to obtain help with 
their personal problems — all of these and many other 
policy decisions are now seen by Americans as well as 
Canadians, as colossal blunders in the development of 
public social planning for a more adequate environment. 


It is equally true, however with particular respect 
to the Canadians, that those who fail to’ act in response 
to evident social need and distress can commit only the 
single blunder of inaction. To engage in error one must 
first engage. On the one hand, Canadians have not 
necessarily profited by the opportunity to view at a safe 
distance the major mistakes in American public housing 
and urban renewal. In many important matters of policy 
in these fields we have merely duplicated the most obvious 
errors on our own smaller scale. On the other hand, while 
it may be charged that the Americans have failed to 
meet human need adequately, we Canadians, in our own 
way, have failed to meet human need even inadequately. 


2. Recent Proposals For Meeting Low Income 


Housing Needs 


Recently, several important American reports on low 
income housing have suggested a range of imaginative and 
experimental propositions to accomplish in new ways the 
objectives of urban renewal and public housing policy. 
These reports and the ideas embodied in them are evidence 
of a lively and inventive searching and questioning spirit 
animating current U.S. endeavours. Both the spirit of 
enquiry and the proposals advanced are important to a 
similar Canadian quest. 
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The National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials in Washington ‘prepared a report entitled: 
“A Program for Low Income Housing” as a review of past 
experience and recommendations for future action. Other 
significant reports include that by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher of 
Columbia University, “A Study of Housing Progress and 
Policies” prepared for Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator in 1960; the Report of the President’s Task 
Force on Housing and the McMurray Study for the 
National Association of Home Builders; and the Plan of 
Housing Certificates proposed by Warren Jay Vinton. All 
these reports are referred to and analyzed in the above 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials study which added its own important further 
proposals. Many of the proposals indicate a determination 
to accomplish the objectives of low income housing in 
closer liaison with the normal social and economic forces 
of the private market and so end, or at least reduce, the 
artificial isolation of social housing. Dr. Fisher stated the 
problems thus: 


“The task for public housing and urban renewal, 
with resources which are necessarily limited, is to 
improve the housing conditions and housing 
standards of the maximum number of people. 
Effective results can be achieved only if a long- 
range and comprehensive programme is developed 
for the use of limited resources in conjunction 
with and not in opposition to, other forces in the 
private market”. 


He might well have been speaking of Canadian conditions. 


This series of interesting ideas from the various reports 
is briefly summarized below in’ enumerated fashion as an 
inventory of current American housing thoughts of par- 
ticular relevance to the Canadian search for a viable total 
housing system. 


Recommendations of the American Reports 


1. A long range and comprehensive programme should 
be developed. 


2. The above program should be integrated with the total 
housing market and with the economic and social 
forces that shape community life; it is necessary to 
erase the artificial barriers that make public housing 
a thing apart and to place it in the full stream of 


community housing resources and community needs. 


Tenancy must not be stratified to income and problem 
conditions; what is required is a better cross section 
of tenant occupancy for both economic and social 
balance. 


There should be a wider variety of housing types 
including the rehabilitation of existing structures and 
small clusters of new housing fitted into neighbourhood 
settings. Such variety would permit closer alignment 


10. 


11. 


. Demonstration 


with existing housing types in the community and 
would meet the diverse needs of low income housing 
families. 


. Opportunity should be provided for some tenants to 


purchase public housing units as their incomes rise. 


. There is needed a greatly expanded inventory of 


decent housing, both through new construction and 
rehabilitation. This would involve new and old build- 
ings, large and small, scattered and concentrated, 
single and multi-family, high and low rise. 


. The local community itself should determine the 


volume and composition of its needed low income 
housing inventory. 


. When the private market is soft, the following public 


housing approaches might coordinate the private and 

public market: 

(a) Inspecting available vacant housing for conver- 
sions to low income use. 

(b) purchasing unsold single family houses. 

(c) acquiring tenancies in existing apartment build- 
ing vacancies. 

(d) assisting low income owners to improve deterior- 
ated dwellings. 

(e) rehabilitating existing houses for low income use. 


programmes in rehabilitation of 


dwellings should be undertaken. 


Federal funds should be supplied to communities for 
the purpose of providing under locally determined 
programmes, decent housing for those unable to 
obtain it in the private market. Enabling federal 
legislation would prescribe basic objectives and neces- 
sary general standards, but would be broad enough to 
permit the federal government to approve a wide 
variety of locally conceived programmes so that each 
community could develop and administer the pro- 
gramme which would best meet its circumstances and 
the housing need of its own people. 

Subsidy methods should be varied, for example— 

—Subsidy to meet rent or mortgage of family in 
new private rental or sale housing. Builders or 
sponsors might be required to make a certain 
percentage of dwellings available to subsidized 
housing. 

— Subsidy to families admitted to existing dwellings 
acquired by the housing authority. 

—Rent certificates in existing housing of minimum 
adequate standards (housing registry) . 

—Subsidy to encourage rehabilitation of existing 
structures. : 

—Subsidy to avoid an eligible family being evicted 
from a rental unit or to avoid mortgage 
foreclosure. 

—Subsidy to provide down payments for low 
income house-buyers. 


—Subsidy to provide land acquisition and develop- 
ment. 


—Subsidy used to reduce normal interest for non- 
profit housing. 


The National Association of Housing and Develop- 


ment Officials report indicates the following essential 
characteristics 
programme: 


of an effective low income housing 


(a) It should be of sufficient volume to represent a 
major contribution to the housing needs of low 
income families; 


(b) It should be recognized as an integral part of 
national economic policy and related closely to 
changes in the economic climate and the current 
housing market. Long-range programming of 
such a low income housing effort is the responsi- 
bility of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
under the guidance of the Congress, based on the 
experience and recommendaions of the Public 
Housing Administration; 


(c) It should include a flexible set of housing subsidy 
tools to meet a variety of local situations; 


(d 
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It should involve a coordinated effort of private 
builders, realtors, and private landlords with a 
local public agency, in which each would have 
appropriate and responsible roles; 


(e) It should be based on an accurate and continuing 
appraisal of the low income housing needs in the 
local community including an analysis of how the 
private housing effort can best be supplemented 
to meet these needs; 


(f) It should rcognize the important related goals in 
the areas of— 
(a) social needs of low income families, 
(b) good design and architecture, 
({c) and the place of the low income family in 
the renewed community; 
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It should be built upon a firm organizational 

structure which— 

(a) represents the public interest, and has a long- 
term commitment to better the housing of 
low income families, and 
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(b) is capable of dispensing government subsidy 
aids with efficiency and prudence. 


The National Association of Housing and Develop- 


ment Officials report concludes that an effective low income 
housing programme requires the vehicle of a local public 
agency which can:— 


‘ (a) Conduct a continuing appraisal of the low income 
housing need in the community; 


(b) Determine how best a variety of low income aids 
can be utilized in conjunction with local economic 
trends and buttress the weak spots in a soft 
housing market; 


(c) Implement suitable standards of good architecture 
and design for low income housing; 


(d) Co-ordinate the social services which are essential 
to the progress of low income families; 


{e) Work in co-ordination with local public planning 
and renewal agencies in total community planning 
efforts. 


3. Housing For Moderate Income Americans 


Recent American experiments in moderate income 
housing are important to Canadian problems. A study by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency prepared in 1961 
at the request of Senator Joseph S. Clark revealed that the 
present product of the home building industry in the 
United States lay within reach of only 4% to % of American 
families and that the regulations of local government and 
certain aspects of Federal housing aid programmes continue 
to induce production of higher quality, higher priced 
homes. The American study calculated the effects which 
different financial terms would have on the proportion of 
families able to afford new modest homes to own or rent. 
The calculations revealed that the extension of terms 
comparable to those currently available in the United 
States of America for the aged or for the renewal housing 
programme could increase the percentage of the families in 
the housing market by 50%. Senator Clark said, 


“I wonder how long the American housing 
economy can tolerate a situation in which more 
than half the market is unserved. It seems to me 
this is a crucial area wherein Government can 
assist the building industry to achieve broader ser- 
vice to the American people as other industries 
are accustomed to doing”. 


This American study demonstrated the need for a new 
permanent programme of credit aid for families in the 
moderate and low income groups now excluded from the 
market. Many American observers believe that some pro- 
gramme of this nature is essential to a comprehensive 
housing policy. Characteristics of moderate income pro- 
grammes include: easier credit; incentives to industry to 
build low priced housing; incentives to customers to spend 
a larger percentage of their income on housing; incentives 
to local governments to remove impediments to low cost 
housing. 


Although Canadian experience in end-sale price con- 
trol has been unsatisfactory, it is interesting to find the 
American study advocating that interest rates and extended 
loan maturities should limit the sale price of the house, 
and limit in some way the eligible purchasers by income. 

The American study indicates the inability of the house 
building system to reach the wide market traditionally 
achieved by other American industries and concluded as 
follows: 
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1. The housing market is a peculiarly local phenomenom 


because of variations in land costs, construction costs, 
maintenance and operating cost and the distribution of 
family incomes. Therefore, a great degree of local 
flexibility in approved costs and eligibilty will be 
required. 


The proportion of families able to afford modest new 
accommodation could be substantially increased by 
further controlled and liberalized finances. In some 
communities the proportion would be doubled if loan 
terms equivalent to some other United States non- 
housing government loan programmes were available. 
The extent to which such loans should be available, 
the controls required to prevent such favourable terms 
becoming competitive with the present conventional or 
Federal Housing Agency financing require further 
analysis and discussion. 


Liberalization of credit terms will not produce the 
maximum possible benefits for middle or lower income 
groups unless coupled with incentives to builders 
and developers to produce significant proportions of 
ownership and rental properties at the lowest possible 
price. Since it must be presumed that the industry 
responds to what is most profitable, and since all 
programmes of aid to housing are operated on a 
voluntary basis and depend on the co-operation of local 
enterprise, present and future programmes must pro- 
vide appropriate incentives to produce housing in the 
lower prices classes where the need is apparently the 
greatest. 


The regulatory and tax effects of local government are 
relatively unexplored influences in the housing market. 
The share of local government costs carried by taxes 
on housing varies widely in the United States. Local 
regulations such as building codes, zoning, local street 
and servicing standards may impose undue added costs 
in housing. 


Even with liberal financing terms, there will remain a 
significant proportion of people who cannot afford 
new housing without additional aid or subsidy. The 
needs of many, if not most of those families could be 
served by a better functioning of the market for used 
houses if this market could be enlarged to permit a 
broader and more rapid operation of the filtration 
process. 


In initiating the middle income programme, each 
Federal Housing Agency office would estimate the con- 
struction cost of a basic livable, non-extravagant rental 
unit. Estimates of maximum income for families of 
various sizes eligible to rent such units at rents 
approved by the Federal Housing Agency would then 
be prepared. The same approach applied to housing for 
sale would raise problems of controlling sales price to 
initial purchasers as well as possible resale control. Any 
attempt to limit sales price and thereby keep the 


houses in the middle income stream would result in 
onerous controls which no one wants and which are 
difficult to police. 


There is no practical way of preventing new con- 
struction under a middle income programme from 
competing with conventionally financed new construc- 
tion in low priced brackets. However, the volume of 
good housing so produced is very small. A middle 
income programme would also compete with existing 
units. If the volume of such new housing were large 
enough, it would tend to weaken the sales price and 
rents of such units. However, the supply of existing 
acceptable middle income housing is generally so tight 
that some new middle income housing would be a 
desirable addition to the supply. As the programme 
expanded, it would be necessary to study the local 
market carefully in order to prevent undue adverse 
affects upon existing buildings. 


The National Housing Conference of 1963 in the 


two, and when a family becomes able to pay the 
full economic rent or interest it could do so and 
continue in occupancy of its home. 


Such a programme would have the flexibility 
required to adjust housing costs to individual 
needs and would result in a democratic admix- 
ture of different income groups. It would result 
in a wide expansion of the market which private 
enterprise can serve, and produce a large volume 
of new residential construction, with all of its 
advantages to the economy and the relief of 
unemployment.” 


4, American and Canadian Public Housing 


One further observation should be made in this Study 
about the American way of getting at public housing, if 


United States of America confirmed its views on the only because Canadian housing has by and large, followed 
importance of moderate income housing in the following the United States system and our two countries stand 
resolution : — alone in the world in their methods and attitudes. 


“We strongly recommend a new programme based 
on co-operation with private enterprise. Loans at 
current mortgage rates and covering all or almost 
all of project costs would be made to private 
devlopers who are building in modest price ranges, 
on condition that they rent or sell a substantial 
portion of their dwellings to families who cannot 
afford full economic rents or monthly purchase 
payments. The other dwellings would be rented 
or sold in the open competitive market at full 
economic prices. 


For families admitted at less than full prices, the 
amounts which they can afford would be certified 
by the local housing authority or other public 
agency, and these amounts would be collected by 
the owner of the property. The difference be- 
tween such collections and full economic charges 
would be made up by the Federal Government; 
in the case of rental payments by credits on the 
owner’s debt service payments on his Federal loan, 
and in the case of sales projects by a reduction 
in interest rates on federally held mortgages. 


Under such a programme there would be no 
income limits—only a credit investigation to deter- 
mine the financial status of a family and the 
housing costs it should undertake. Rents or 
interest rates would be reviewed every year or 
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Catherine Bauer, in an article some years back still 
relevant to-day, noted the basic problem inherent in North 
American public housing. 


“The most questionable assumption was the notion 
that slum rehousing should be established per- 
manently as an independent programme, with 
its own separate legislation and administrative 
machinery at both Federal and local levels, quite 
apart from other housing policies and the over-all 
housing picture. This insured the segration of 
the low income slum-dweller, and fortified his 
isolation as a special charity case by permitting 
only public initiative and public landlordship, 
with narrow rules of eligibilty, for any form of 
subsidizing housing that might be needed. This 
also contributed to the segration of upper income 
families in Federal Housing Agency schemes, and 
to that lily-white suburbia that now presents such 
a critical problem. And it is just as much public 
housing’s responsibility as the National Association 
of Home Builders, that there is such a vast gap 
between the two narrow, entirely separate types of 
federal housing policy, with no real responsibility 
at any level of government to determine over-all 
housing needs—whether on a national basis or 
for any given community—and to see that policies 
are adjusted to meet those needs.” 
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DIVISION 3 
HOUSING IN CANADA TODAY 


I 1961 CONDITIONS 


1. General Observations 

By 1961, 18,000,000 Canadians lived in 4,500,000 
dwellings. Eighty-seven per cent of these units were of 
reasonable quality, undoubtedly one of the world’s finest 
housing stocks. A relatively young population, with a 
third of its numbers under 15 years of age, was increasing 
by 2.5% each year, and something like 73% of this growth 
was being absorbed by major cities already accommodat- 
ing over half of the people of Canada. What sort of 
housing system continues to serve the needs of these Can- 
adians? Under what circumstances are their dwellings 
built, financed and owned? What is the role of govenment 
in housing and how is it accomplished? Finally, can one 
generalize on Canadian qualities as individuals and as a 
people and perceive how Canadian housing responds to 
these qualities? Some answers must be given to these 
questions before it is possible to discuss the extent to which 
Canadians have failed to provide themselves with good 
housing and how the deficiencies, which come to bear 
most heavily on the poor and the elderly, might be 
remedied within our attitudes and our resources. 


Between 1951 and 1961, 1,167,000 new dwellings 
were built in Canada; thus an average of 7.4 units were 
built each year for every 1000 persons of the population. 
At this rate of building, the number of new households 
and the vacancies they required exceeded new construc- 
tion,—not an altogether satisfactory situation. However, 
the percentages of doubled-up families and of dwellings 
needing major repairs were cut in half during these ten 
years. This Canadian rate of housing production exceeded 
that of the United Kingdom, paralled the United States 
fell somewhat short of Swedish accomplishments and very 
short of the production in West Germany. In 1958, the 
peak year to date of Canadian production, the relationship 
of residential construction expenditure to the gross 
national ependiture differed widely in Western countries. 
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Sweden spent 5.8% of its gross national expenditure on 
residential construction; West Germany—6.7%; the United 
Kingdom—2.9%; the United States of America—4+.9% 
and Canada 5.3%. In both 1961 and 1962, Canadians 
spent approximately 3.9% of the gross national expend- 
iture on new residential construction. This annual housing 
outlay of approximately one and half billion dollars, 
constitutes about a fifth of all construction expenditure in 
the nation. 


a 


Housing Preferences 

To the extent that housing preferences are reflected 
in housing production, the single family house remains, 
and for good reasons, the preferred Canadian dwelling 
type and ownership the preferred status to tenancy. This 
dedication to the lowest density, least urban type of 
housing accentuates the functional social economic and 
aesthetic problems of city form. By 1961, Canadians 
occupied approximately 3,000,000 single detached units, 
680,000 semi-detached and duplexed dwellings, 128,000 
row houses and 748,000 apartments. 65% of all occupied 
dwellings were single-detached and about 75% of these 
were owner-occupied. The proportion of apartments 
to total dwellings in central metropolitan areas dropped 
slightly from 51% to 49% during 1961. Only Montreal, 
with its more urbane traditions of living, countered this 
tendency. Nevertheless, recent trends in dwelling com- 
pletions favour multiple forms of housing which rose from 
25% of completions in 1961 to 35% ten years later. The 
ubiquitous single-family house has become larger in recent 
years, increasing from 1,000 square feet average floor 
area in 1951 to 1,136 in 1961; the lot on which it sits is 
both wider and larger—6500 to 7500 square feet and 
frequently 60 feet wide. 


Perhaps the implication of this preference for single 
detached dwellings is that new forms of multiple housing 
must be contrived to match the advantages, particularly 
for family living, of the single house on its own property. 


Both developers in the larger cities and the Federal- 
Provincial partnership have led the way in exploring 
such solutions. 


As to tenancy versus ownership, the percentages of 
owner-occupied dwellings has risen between 1951 and 
1961 in every metropolitan and major urban centre and 
dropped appreciably, curiously enough, outside the large 
cities with a consequent over-all slight increase in the 
percentage of owner occupation for Canada as a whole. 


The ownership preference would suggest that patterns 
of occupancy which lie somewhere between ownership 
and rental must be developed to match the ownership 
instinct through systems of condominium, shared owner- 
ship, and non-profit and co-operative developments. 
“Free-hold” ground rent arrangements could permit access 
to and use of land without heavy capital commitment. 
Imaginative patterns of ownership and finance will be as 
important as imaginative design solutions to future urban 
housing. They may well be applicable to certain aspects 
of low income and elderly housing. 


3. Owner vs. Tenant 


Possibly as an unfortunate consequence of the prop- 
erty basis of municipal taxation, home-owners tend to 
look upon themselves as more responsible, desirable, and 
politically influential citizens than tenants. For somewhat 
related reasons, the occupants of single-family houses tend 
to consider themselves and their way of life superior to 
those who dwell in row houses and apartments. Home- 
owners are constantly banding together in most Canadian 
municipalities, to resist the intrusions, or even the prox- 
imity, of those who instead of making mortgage payments 
make rental payments to a landlord. 


The stratification instinct, which seems to be an 
inherent human characteristic, runs counter to the current 
social and physical objectives of community planning 
which strive to bring together, in the interest of diversity, 
not only the multiple and single dwellings and their 
dwellers but people at different social and economic 
levels. Indeed, it has been apparent in several widely 
separate Canadian situations that a hostile local reaction 
to a low income housing project was generated as much 
by distrust of the rental and multiple aspect as it was 
by misgivings about the social and economic character- 
istics of the tenancy. 


4. Zoning 


Too much of municipal planning and zoning in all 
parts of Canada has been based on the classification and 


segregation of social and property values, real or imag- 
inary; and too much of service and utility standards are 
invoked to reduce municipal problems of maintenance and 
upkeep. Much of this is probably quite commendable, 
but in the process, those of moderate income and require- 
ments have been discriminated against and in the words 
of one observer “zoned into the Atlantic ocean.” High 
service costs and municipal levies and restrictions on 
modest size lots and houses are widespread, adding to the 
difficulties of locating and constructing low income housing. 


5. Serviced Land 


The cost of serviced land has increased tremendously 
partially because of high standards of design and installa- 
tion of services and utilities. The Canadian Urban 
Development Institute noted that in three Metropolitan 
Toronto municipalities, the cost per lineal foot of streets 
and municipal services which varied in 1953 between 
$27.25 and $55.00 had risen by 1963 to a figure between 
$75.00 and $80.00. 


In the meantime, serviced land continues to be a 
problem. In 1956, 29% of the households in metropolitan 
areas were without sewers. This figure in 1961 was cut 
to 13%. 41% of the 1956 population of the major urban 
centres lived in unserviced dwellings which percentage 
by 1961 had dropped to 9.3%. Land costs for single 
storey dwellings financed under the National Housing Act 
rose from $500 in 1947 to $2,700 by 1963. The latter 
cost presumably included a higher quality of services and 
a larger size of lot. Acquisition of suitable sites at reason- 
able costs in suburban areas of towns and cities is one 
of the most serious problems facing low income housing. 


6. Land Assembly 


The land assembly programme inaugurated by 
amendments to the 1949 National Housing Act provided 
for the development of residential Jand by Federal- 
Provincial Partnerships in an endeavour to ease the prob- 
lem of a shortage of serviced land. Some 11,000 lots 
had been developed under this plan by the end of 1963. 
It is difficult to assess the impact of the land assembly 
programme on Canadian low income housing, because it 
is doubtful if houses built on Jand assembly lots have been 
within reach of the low income segment of the community, 
most of whom cannot afford home ownership even at 
reduced serviced land costs. As an example, in the River- 
view land assembly project in Ottawa over 50% of sales 
were to applicants with incomes in excess of $6,000. 
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7. The Mobile Population 


In the meantime Canadians play a hectic game of 
musical chairs among their dwellings, for Canadians, with 
the possible exception of Americans, are the most mobile 
population in the world. Their average stay in one 
place, four to five years, is barely enough to sort out the 
furniture and the neighbours. Home is hardly a place 
where roots of generations are sunk. Here is a social 
characteristic of tremendous importance to housing and 
housing policy. The Saskatoon Housing Report of 1961 
noted the salient characteristics of housing stock as 
“durable, immobile and adaptable.” The relationship of 
these characteristics to the basic North American mobility 
must especially condition financial proposals. 


8. Residential Builders 


The residential construction industry has changed in 
scale, operation, and organization. Particularly in the 
large cities, a combination of development and construc- 
tion expertise as exhibited by large merchant builders 
permits the production, not merely of individual houses 
but of whole neighbourhoods containing hundreds of 
houses and with operations extending over several years. 
Nevertheless, most building organizations are still small 
in scale. 


In 1961, 75% of the home-ownership National 
Housing Act loans were made to merchant builders, 
indicating their dominant position in housing production. 


9. 


Financing Housing 


Housing is an expensive commodity and, either for 
ownership or rental, involves a substantial amount of 
mortgage financing. National Housing Act mortgage fin- 
ancing has to date been available only for new construc- 
tion. Conventional loans in 1963 financed 76,600 new 
dwellings and 68,300 existing dwellings. 31,000 new 
units were financed with National Housing Act loans 
through approved lenders and an additional 25,000 units 
were financed by direct loans from the Corporation. Of 
these latter, some 2,100 were limited dividend housing 
units. Thus, National Housing Act loans were used for 
42% of mortgages on new construction, an amount 
equivalent to only 27% of all mortgages on new and 
existing dwellings in 1963. National Housing Act loans 
accounted for 29% of lending institution loans on new 
properties and but 17.5% of all lending institution loans 
(approved and conventional; new and old). 
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10. Financial Origination of Housing 


Most residential construction in Canada is privately 
initiated. The proportion of housing starts which are 
publicly initiated rarely exceeds 2%. For example, in 
1961 Federal-Provincial Low Income Housing accounted 
for only .7% of new dwellings. Additional direct govern- 
ment building totalled 1.5%; limited dividend low rental 
and elderly units accounted for 2.8%. National Housing 
Act direct loans accounted for 16.2% of new house fin- 
ancing; National Housing Act approved lenders for 28.1%; 
conventional loans 30.5% and other loans from credit 
unions, individuals, etc. for 20.1%. Only 3.5% of all 
financial arrangements were directed to low income and 
elderly persons housing. 


Thus the origination of housing in terms of financial 
sources and government sponsorship and in terms of 
economic availability to various classes of incomes in 
Canada and United States differs markedly from most 
European systems. In Sweden, housing production is 
divided almost equally between private development, co- 
operatives and municipalities. In West Germany, approxi- 
mately 40% of all housing is put in place by public 
authority, housing associations, co-operatives and non-profit 
groups. In the United Kingdom a declining but still 
significant portion of the housing production is accomp- 
lished by public authorities which in recent years totalled 
approximately 40 to 45% of all completions. Only in the 
United States do we find a parallel to the almost exclusive 
Canadian emphasis on private production of housing, 
quite beyond the reach of low income households. In the 
United States, low income housing by public authority 
accounts for about 242% of all housing production. 


11. Financial Involvement of Government in Housing 


The financial involvement of government in housing 
can be considered broadly under two categories—first, 
in the form of recoverable expenditures, mostly repre- 
sented by loans, and secondly, the non-recoverable 
expenditures in the form of grants and subsidies. What is 
the extent of these non-recoverable commitments? In 
1961, the Canadian Federal Government, under the pro- 
visions of Section 23 of the National Housing Act, 
contributed up to 50% of the cost of acquiring and 
clearing slum areas for redevelopment. These grants (gross 
expenditure less recoveries) totalled $4,315,000. The 
Federal Government also contribtued up to 50% of specific 
area studies and up to 75% of area-wide studies on 
housing and urban redevelopment under Part V of the 
Act. In addition, 1961 research and community planning 
grants were authorized, totalling $711,849.00. Under 
Section 36 of the Act, the Federal Government assumed 
75 of the profits and losses of the land assembly pro- 


gramme and 75% of the subsidies required for Federal- 
Provincial low rental housing. In 1961 the land assembly 
netted $143,266.00. The Federal Government’s share of 
the rent reduction subsidies for families of low income 
amounted to approximately a million dollars. Thus, the 
non-recoverable expenditure on direct government housing 
and urban renewal activity was .09%, or nine ten- 
thousandths of the general government expenditure of 
that year, hardly a crushing burden. At the same time, 
the Government’s 1961 capital investment in Federal- 
Provincial housing totalled $6,544,331.00. 


The total Federal expenditure on new housing was 
4% of the net general expenditure. Indeed, after paying 
its share of subsidy and other non-recoverable expendi- 
tures, (including its own operating costs) Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation was able to show an overall 
profit on its 1961 operations of $11,462,983. 1962 and 
1963 were almost as successful. So we Canadians can 
either congratulate ourselves on the extraordinary feat of 
a profitable housing operation or castigate ourselves for a 
job not done. 


A similar consideration of the percentages of the 
Province of Ontario Government’s non-recoverable ex- 
penditures devoted to housing and urban redevelopment 
in 1961 can be made. Under the Elderly Person’s Housing 
Aid Act of 1952, the Province grants up to $500.00 for 
each dwelling unit in a project or 50% of the capital cost 
of the unit exclusive of the portion financed by a loan 
under the National Housing Act, whichever is the lesser. 
Non-recoverable expenditures by the Ontario Government 
in 1961 in this regard totalled $118,184.00. Under Section 
22 of the Planning Act of 1962—the Provincial Govern- 
ment shares 25% of the total cost of acquisition and 
clearance in a redevelopment area and 25% of any 
recovery or loss in the designated resale of the land. 
These expenditures totalled $502,597 in 1961. The Pro- 
vincial Governments do not contribute to urban renewal 
studies; these are borne jointly by the Federal Government 
and the municipality concerned. Under the Housing 
Development Act, Section - 1A, the Province realized 
$52,096.00 from its Land Assembly Partnership operated 
in 1961. Under Section 6 of the same Act, the Provincial 
Government shares 1744% of the cost of operating 
approved rental housing projects for families in the lower 
third income range and in 1961 its expenditures in this 
regard were $175,260. To these figures must be added the 
operation of the Housing Branch which that year cost 
the province $178,749. Non-recoverable expenditures by 
the Province of Ontario in 1961 were therefore something 


of the order of $922,694. 


As with the Federal Government, these non-recover- 
able expenditures on direct government housing and urban 
renewal activities accounted for nine ten-thousandths of 
the government’s general expenditure, surely an unim- 
pressive total. As Ontario has the most vigorous public 
housing programme in Canada, it may be taken that 


nowhere are provincial non-recoverable expenditures on 
housing of any real significance. 


Municipal expenditures on housing can hardly be 
separated out from the general expenditures. However, 
for example, in Ontario the 744% of the capital costs on 
Federal-Provincial projects, which is the municipalities’ 
share under the cost division formula, does not recognize 
all municipal expenditures. The actual municipal cash 
outlay on South Regent Park, for example, made the 
municipality something other than a junior partner, at 
least financially. 


12. Legislative Aspects 


All levels of government in Canada are involved one 
way or another with housing. The Federal Government’s 
contributions are primarily of an economic character, while 
Provincial and Municipal Governments are mainly con- 
cerned with the administration of urban growth. 


If there is a guiding ideology governing the Federal 
involvement in housing, it is that although the govern- 
ment may act to stimulate and supplement ‘the housing 
market, frequently for reasons quite unrelated to housing 
policy and more responsive to such problems as manipu- 
lating the general economy or offsetting seasonal un- 
employment, it carefully avoids direct responsibilities 
which are constitutionally allocated to the provinces or 
which could be undertaken by private enterprise. The 
provisions of the Canadian Constitution in the British 
North America Act of 1867, establishes a division of 
authority between central and provincial governments. 
Property, civil rights, and matters of a local or private 
nature are assigned by the British North America Act to 
the provinces and, where these responsibilities are trans- 
ferred to municipalities, this is reasonably accomplished 
because municipal governments are emanations of pro- 
vincial governments. The: Federal Government is con- 
cerned under the British North America Act with money 
and credit. 


As of the beginning of the 1964, the activities of the 
Federal Government under the National Housing Act, 
1954, may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Loan Insurance; the underwriting of mortgage 
investments of lending institutions and banks for the 
construction of new housing for sale or for rent. 


(2) Loans to home owners or owners of rental property 
where other sources of mortgage funds are not avail- 
able; loans to limited-dividend corporations in respect 
of rental housing projects for families of low income; 


and loans to mining, logging and fishing industries. 


Guarantees of Home Improvement Loans made by 
banks to home owners, and on certain conditions, 
guarantees of rental revenue. 


(3) 
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(4) Investments. The Federal Government enters into 
partnership with provincial governments to acquire 
and develop residential land and to build housing 
for rent, 75% of the capital costs and operating profits 
or subsidies being borne by the Federal Government. 
In addition, the Federal Government may itself pro- 
vide housing, e.g., for veteran tenants following World 
War II, and for the families of military personnel as 
required. The housing is built to tendered prices by 
commercial contractors selected through competitive 
bidding. 

Grants. The Federal Government makes grants to 
municipalities for slum clearance and also makes 
grants for housing investigations, research and tech- 
nical assistance. 


(3) 


Recent amendments to the National Housing Act 
include the following: 


“(a) to provide further assistance to provinces and 
municipalities carrying out urban renewal pro- 
grammes by authorizing Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation -to make loans to provinces 
and to municipalities; to assist them in meeting 
the costs of such programmes, and for this pur- 
pose to provide for the payment out of the 
consolidated revenue fund of amounts not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate one hundred million 
dollars; 


to authorize the Corporation to make loans and 
to insure loans made by approved lenders to 
owners of existing houses in areas included in 
urban renewal programmes; 


to authorize the corporation to make loans and 
contributions to provincially or municipally 
owned housing agencies for construction or ac- 
quiring public housing projects and operating 
such projects, and to authorize the Corporation 
to contribute a portion of the operating losses on 
any such projects that provide subsidized housing 
accommodation to individuals or families of low 
income; 


(c) 


(d) to permit Federal-Provincial public housing pro- 
jects to include existing housing and hostel or 


dormitory type housing accommodation; 


to authorize the Corporation to make loans to 
non-profit organizations to assist in the acquis- 
ition or construction of housing accommodation 
for individuals or families of low income; 


(f) to authorize the Corporation to make loans to 
cooperative associations and charitable corpora- 
tions to assist in the construction of accommoda- 
tion for university students and their families 
and to increase from one hundred million dollars 
to one hundred and fifty million dollars the 
maximum amount that may be paid out of the 
consolidated revenue fund for this purpose; 
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(g) to authorize the Corporation to make loans to 
provinces to assist in the construction or ex- 
pansion of sewage treatment projects and to 
authorize the Corporation to forgive repayment 
of 25 percent of the principal and interest on any 
loans made to provinces or municipalities for this 
purpose in respect to work completed by March 
31, 1967; 


to increase from two billion dollars to two and 
one half billion dollars the maximum charge on 
the consolidated revenue fund for direct loans by 
the Corporation; 


to provide for the establishment of a special 
account in the consolidated revenue fund out of 
which amounts not exceeding in the aggregate 
one hundred million dollars may be advanced to 
the Corporation for the making of loans to the 
holders of mortgages issued in respect of loans 
insured under the act and for the purchase by 
the Corporation of mortgages issued to secure 
such loans; 


to increase the loan ratio for insured loans made 
to home owners and builders; and 


(3) 
(k) to provide for certain changes in the administra- 
tion of the act.” 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is a 
crown corporation, incorporated by act of parliament in 
1945. It acts as the Federal Government’s agency in 
housing and urban matters, administers the National 
Housing Act, co-ordinates the activities of the national 
government in housing and conducts and sponsors studies 
and research in housing and urbanism. 


Standards concerning public health, structure and 
social amenities are expressed in the national building 
code. Subdivision regulations and building by-laws are 
governed by provinces and municipalities. Local govern- 
ments have the power to condemn housing that is unsafe 
and unsanitary and may apply housing codes to compel 
property owners to conform with accepted standards. 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island have 
complementary legislation providing for joint Federal- 
Provincial housing and land assembly projects. Quebec 
and Ontario have separate housing legislation. 


II LOW INCOME HOUSING PROCEDURES 


1. Procedures 

As an analysis of current low income and elderly 
persons housing need is to be found in Division IV, it may 
be sufficient at this point to outline the procedures which 
put in place a low income project, using Ontario as an 
example. 


The initiative towards achieving a low income housing 
project must come from the municipality. In Ontario, 
representatives of the Housing Branch of the Department 
of Economics and Development will meet with municipal 
councils, if invited, and explain what the Federal- 
Provincial Partnership can do under Section 36 of the 
National Housing Act and Section 6 of the Housing 
Development Act of the Province. Municipalities are 
sometimes prompted to request information because new 
industry may need low rent housing or because the 
municipality has a desire to provide such accommodation 
for some of its citizens. If the Council of the Municipality 
decides there is a need for low rent housing, it may, by 
resolution, request the Federal-Provincial Partnership to 
investigate the nature of such need. This request must be 
approved by both the Provincial and Federal Ministers 
and, upon approval, the Housing Branch will commence 
its “Survey of Need and Effective Demand.” The purpose 
of this survey is “to obtain a completely objective appraisal 
of economic conditions obtaining in the municipality con- 
cerned; together with a factual indication of the current 
demand for low rental housing.” The survey which is 
conducted by personnel of the Housing Branch, collates 
preliminary data from the municipality, appraises the 
existing housing stock in the area and its rentals, con- 
dition and availability. Major employers, clergy, trade 
union leaders and others are interviewed to determine 
economic conditions and the general level of public wel- 
fare. Local newspapers, radio and the pulpit are called 
upon to say something of the nature of the proposal and 
request interested residents to obtain and complete ques- 
tionnaires. A rule of thumb of two completed question- 
naires for each unit to be recommended presumably allows 
for persons moving out and for deaths and other event- 
ualitie. The survey when complete is sent to the Pro- 
vincial Minister for approval. It is then sent on to the 
municipality where, if it is approved, a resolution is passed 
requesting a rental housing project. The survey is also 
forwarded to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
Once the municipal resolution endorsing the findings of 
the survey is received by the province, the agreement of 
the Federal Minister concerned, an “Enabling Agreement” 
is executed. Lionel Feldman, in his article “A Housing 
Project Wends Its Weary Way”, published in Canadian 
Public Administration, June, 1963, outlined the activities 
at this point. 


“The project now moves into its most complicated 
stage. Negotiations and activities will often be 
going on simultaneously with the municipality’s 
Works, Engineering and Planning Departments, 
with provincial Departments of Economics and 
Development, Municipal Affairs, Ontario Water 
Resources Commission and with Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation Regional and 
Head Offices. Tangentially, for large projects, 
some consultation may be required with both 
local Boards of Education and the Provincial 
Department, for, if it is truly low rental housing, 
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the number of children to be accommodated may 
be a crucial factor.” 


“Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
responsible for the design of the units and has 
complete responsibility for the architectural form 
and construction subject to ultimate approval by 
the province. Often local architects are engaged 
as consultants. The Province’s responsibility is 
to select the site and register the plan and the 
municipality is required to design and provide 
the necessary ground service, sewers, roads and 
water. Naturally this is not done in a vacuum. 
One cannot fit adequately all designs on every 
site, so joint consultation is a constant process, 
with the resultant difficulties, differences of 
opinions, periods of delay while divergent views 
are reconciled or mollified. All these things, in 
addition to the laborious step-by-step procedure 
consume time, patience and energy.” 


“A stage at the municipal level now approaches 
where serious delays and disagreements can arise, 
for the project is treated as a normal subdivision, 
and hence, must be approved by the local Plan- 
ning Board and sent to full Council for endorsa- 
tion. Planning Board and Council both hear 
representations from local citizens. As the most 
vocal are usually the best organized (e.g. Prop- 
erty Owners’ Associations, Real Estate Boards) 
and as the groups have access to their experts to 
prepare briefs to counter the efficacy of a public 
housing project at this time, in this place, the 
morass of information facing a councillor is con- 
siderable. This part of local determination can- 
not be underestimated. There have been occasions 
when the Planning Board recommendation has 
not been accepted by the Council. Add to this 
the factor of the Corporation and the Province 
being consulted simultaneously and the local 
problem situation loses much of its intimacy”. 


If all goes well the next step is an actual project 
agreement. When these approvals are completed the 
Province can proceed with necessary engineering studies. 


At this point it is possible to begin preparation of 
the draft project agreement. Sketch plans of the project 
can be commenced by the Corporation, later these 
sketches are approved by the Province then by the muni- 
cipality. If the sketch plans are approved a draft plan 
of the site is prepared by the Corporation for approval 
by the Province and the municipality. This draft plan, 
when approved, is submitted to the Community Planning 
Branch for their approval. In all this the Municipality’s 
Planning Department, Works Department and probably 
Parks and Recreation Commission are closely involved in 
the project. This time the engineering phase involves 
preliminary estimates of the cost of the services which 
is then discussed with the municipality on the basis on 


‘which the necessary fund 


s are to be appropriated by the 
Partnership. 


While these planning and engineering steps are 
being taken, the draft project agreement is sent by the 
Province to the municipality and to GMHC. The 
Province submits to the Treasury Board its proposition 
including land costs, rental revenues, taxes, maintenance 
costs, economic rental, rental recovery and the annual 
subsidy estimated and the capital expenditure involved. 
This submission goes simultaneously to the Corporation 
and the Ontario Treasury Board. If the Treasury Board 
approves, a Provincial Order-in-Council is obtained and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s approval 
to proceed is given by the Federal Minister responsible 
by an Order-in-Gouncil. At “this time the project agree- 
ments may be signed. When the project agreement has 
been ratified, the Housing Branch instructs the Ontario 
Land Surveyors engaged to prepare the linen drawings of 
the site. The design and estimates and responsibilities of 
levels of government with regard to services are sent to 
the province for approval or modification. Such agree- 
ments in the words of Mr. Feldman’s article are 

“working their way through the municipality, 
the Provincial Minister of Economics and De- 
velopment and Central Mortgage and Housing 

Corporation duly executed at each stage. The 

Corporation’s Architectural and Planning Div- 

ision has had the designs of the project prepared 

and circulated through the three levels of govern- 

ment for approval. This is a stage where differ- 

ences of personality and taste can and do at 
times create serious problems.” 


Now when all agreements are fully executed, the 
Partnership may purchase the land it optioned many 
months ago. Title to the land is vested in Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation in right of Canada and 
the deed prepared by the Province after registration is 
held by the Corporation as the principal mortgagor. If 
this is the first project, it is only after all these steps have 
been carried out that the Housing Authority is established. 
The terms of the Authority are largely honorific. They 
hold, by way of lease, the property and administer and 
manage the project and select tenants. In general, it 
could be said that local housing authorities inherit little 
more than the management of projects put in place by 
senior levels of government. Tenders are called and if 
satisfactory bids are received, the contract is awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation with the 
approval of the Province; construction begins and the 
Province informs the new housing authority of the date 
when the project will be completed so that they can get 
about the business of processing applications of pros- 
pective tenants. 


Obviously this is a very involved process. Mr. Feld- 
man’s article estimates that something over 80 steps occur 
between the original municipal request and the final 
project ready for occupancy. 
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Here it might be mentioned that once the munici- 
pality has requested an examination of conditions and 
approved the recommendation it no longer functions in 
any responsible or important fashion in the procedure. 
This lack of real power and responsibility is quite unlike 
the position in which local government finds itself re- 
garding housing both in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. P. E. H. Brady, writing in the Community 
Planning Review, in an article “What Have We Learned 
From South Regent Park,” had this.to say: “Even if we 
allow that municipalities are enthusiastic, which in the 
main they are not, the present administrative techniques 
in providing public housing requires streamlining. After 
ten years the same techniques are being used, techniques 
which in the beginning were inadequate.” 


It would be wrong to lay sole blame for the failure of 
the public housing operation to achieve any real drive at 
the door of these and similar complex procedures. Public 
apathy, a lack of understanding of the problem, a lack of 
political awareness are the real root causes. However, to 
the question posed to the Study, are present procedures 
adequate to produce the necessary low income housing, the 
answer must be a resounding no. These procedures’ are 
barely adequate to put in place the 12,000 units laboriously 
achieved in the last 15 years in all Canada or the 6,000 
units in Ontario. They are: obviously totally inadequate 
for the thousands of units of low income housing that will 
be needed between now and 1980 if the simple physical 
dimensions of the task are to be accomplished let alone 
the legislative, political and economic implications. 


2. Production 1961 

The assessment of low income and elderly persons 
housing need as somewhere in the vicinity at most of 
1,000,000 dwellings, and at the very least of some 485,000 
tenant-occupied units, stands in sharp contrast with the 
actual production of such units during the last fifteen 
years. There follows an analysis of this production:— 


In the post-war years, 1946 through 1961, Canada 
has experienced rapid growth in the housing sector of the 
economy. Over 1,700,000 dwelling units have been con- 
structed in this period involving a total dwelling construc- 
tion investment alone of some 18% billion dollars. 


Canada’s public housing programme under the 
National Housing Act originated in 1949 and at the end 
of 1961, 10,520 Federal-Provincial rental units had been 
completed or were under construction. Of this number, 
3,000 are rented on the full recovery basis where rentals 
charged must be sufficient to recover capital costs and 
meet operating expenses. Seven thousand five hundred 
are subsidized units with rents established according to 
family income and size. The total public housing pro- 


duction in the post-war period 1946 through 1961 rep- 
resented three-fifths of 1% of the private market; the 
subsidized portion represented two-fifths of 1%. The total 
public funds expended on public housing have averaged 
12.8 million dollars in 1959, 1960 and 1961. This rep- 
resents 4% of all new housing expenditures in the public 
sector and .8% of the total Canadian investment in 
housing. The Federal-Provincial operating deficits or 
subsidy arising out of rental housing activity and incurred 
in 1961 were estimated at 1.46 million dollars. This 
represents 5% of total Governmental expenditures on 
new housing. 


Several low income projects in Canada were approved 
or constructed prior to the introduction of the federal 
subsidized housing ‘legislation; Regent Park North in 
Toronto .with 1,400 units is the largest project of this 
type. Several smaller projects which may be broadly 
termed non-Federal (within the context of Section 36 of 
the National Housing Act) accommodate another esti- 
mated 300 families — principally in Saint John, New 
Brunswick, St. John’s, Newfoundland and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


Under Section 16 of the National Housing Act loans 
are made to limited-dividend housing companies to con- 
struct rental accommodation for lower income families and 
for elderly persons. At the end of 1961, 29,896 dwelling 
units in Canada had been financed under this section; 
23,826 units for lower-income families and 6,070 for 
elderly persons. The number of elderly persons in the 
lower economic strata housed in self-contained and semi- 
dependent accommodation provided for them at mod- 
erately low and low rentals and outside of the conventional 
limited-dividend loan system is not known. An estimated 
500 elderly units, some with specially designed living 
arrangements, are included in the Section 36 projects and 
other non-Federal projects. 


_ The co-operative housing experience in Canada has 
been limited and sporadic in achievement. Reduced cash 
equities and a small decrease in average total costs have 
resulted from savings in land building purchases and from 
member labour but the overall financial commitment as 
measured by the “gross debt service ratio” reveals a 
constant relationship with that for the National Housing 
Act financed home-ownership system as a whole. Co- 
operative members have lower average incomes than 
National Housing Act borrowers but a comparatively high 
serviced shelter rental component and personal involve- 
ment in a “self-build” programme combine to render this 
scheme of housing production relatively unattractive and 
beyond the reach of a large segment of needy families. 


Only in the Province of Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, where Housing Commissions are the 
agencies of the Provincial Governments through which 
Federal-Provincial funds are made available under Section 
36 of the National Housing Act, has there been a leaning 
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in the direction of low-income housing assistance. The 
interest rate in the blanket Co-operative mortgage is 
slightly lower than that for-conventional National Housing 
Act loans because of the blended Provincial and Federal 
Government levy, and the area of assistance has been 
directed to the home-ownership market beneath the floor 
of the private market. Other lending terms, when com- 
pared with those which are available to qualified National 
Housing Act applicants, appear to be equally or more 
restrictive. This would include amortization period and 
maximum loan amounts. 


Under this special arrangement, 1,010 homes have 
been built in Nova Scotia from 1953 through 1961 and 
103 in Prince Edward Island in 1960 and 1961. The 


programme is currently rather inactive. 


Altogether, therefore,.-rental and ownership housing 
built in the post-war years and directed primarily to the 
lower third family income band approximates 43,000 units 
or 2.5% of the total private housing production in this 
period. 


A comparison of the mortgaging and housing practices 
with the generalized market need when family income 
groups are considered makes evident the following dis- 
parity. Ninety-seven per cent of National Housing Act 
loans for new house purchases are made to families with 
aggregate incomes of $4,000 per year or more. The per- 
centage figure is probably even higher when loans from 
conventional sources are included. Based on the 1959 
statistics for family income groups, fully one third of 
Canadian families in urban areas of 30,000 population or 
more are beyond the reach of these lending requirements. 
When all non-farm families. are considered, National Hous- 
ing Act loans do not penetrate the lower third of the 
middle third income category. An important section of the 
housing market is thereby totally excluded from new house 
purchasing. 


Under Section 36 of the National Housing Act, public 
housing to assist those economically disadvantaged has 
fulfilled only a fraction of dwelling accommodation need 
based on those financially eligible to apply for it. The 
1958 “Report on Rents in Public Housing Projects” 
(Davis Report) noted some of the inadequecies with the 
following summarization: 70% of Canadian families 
housed in full recovery units earned between $2,500 and 
$4,500 per year. Only 26% of full-recovery families were 
in the lower third income band. More than 26% of those 
accommodated were in receipt of $4,500 per year or 
more. In subsidized units, 85% of families housed earned 
$1,800 to $4,200 per year. Ten per cent of families in 
subsidized housing had an annual income of $1,800 or 
less. For the national public housing average as noted in 
the Davis Report, the distribution of tenant family income 
appeared to be roughly: one quarter in the lowest third 
of the income band for admission; one half in the middle 


third; and one quarter in the upper third.1 However, 
what appeared to be a fairly equitable admission income 
range discriminated against those in the lower third of 
the lower third national income grouping because of the 
operative minimum income requirements in most projects 
and the widespread practice of restricting admission of 
publicly assisted families. Furthermore, Ontario with close 
to one half of all subsidized dwelling units (and especially, 
Metropolitan Toronto with more than one half of these)? 


has had the effect of altering the national percentages 
appreciably. Only 15.8% of Ontario tenants were in the 
lower third permissible income range (ie. under $2,400) 
whereas, 31% were in the upper third (i.e. over $3,600). 
Allowance for the respectively higher income groupings in 
Ontario leaves these percentage figures substantially un- 
changed. In almost every subsidized project in Canada, 
the average monthly incomes of the tenants in occupancy 
at the beginning of 1958 were in the top third of the 
permissible income ranges, and in several municipalities, 
exceeded it. Clearly, tenancy in public housing in Canada 
at this time was directed to-the middle and upper portions 
of the qualifying income ranges determined for each 
project. 


In “Public Housing Statistics — 1961 and 1962” 
(Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation) a per- 
centage distribution of tenants in subsidized and full 
recovery projects is given by net family income groupings. 
It is evident that for Ontario a more rigorously enforced 
policy of demission for over-income tenants and the ex- 
clusion of a minimum income requirement for admission 
on the rent-to-income projects has had the effect of in- 
creasing tenancy in the low and middle portions of the 
permissible low income range. Average annual incomes of 
rent-to-income housing tenants in 1962 was approximately 
$2,600 whereas in 1958, the figure for all subsidized hous- 
ing tenants in Ontario approximated $3,150. 


On the basis of statistical data available for 527 


occupied rent-to-income units in seven projects in Ontario 
1. It should be pointed out that the national distribution is not 
measured against a national average family income grouping 
by thirds but is representative of the cumulative proportions of 
tenants distributed in the permissible income ranges in each 
locality or region. The two derived averages are unrelated and 
if plotted on one graph would naturally tend to show an imag- 
inative elevation of the frequency distribution of tenant family 
incomes above the limits of the lower third national averages 
family income group. It is generally understood that wages and 
income averages vary with degree of urban concentration and, 
therefore, Canada, when measured as a total unit would reveal a 
lesser degree of urbanization and consequently lower average 


family incomes when compared with most urban areas in which: 


the largest number of public housing projects have been 


constructed. 

2. The selection practices of the Metropolitan Toronto Housing 
Authority have tended to elevate the proportion in the lowest 

grouping in Ontario even though it is well below the national 

average, and have tended to depress the proportion in the upper 

grouping even though it is well above the national percentage. 

The trend, however, does not upset the larger Ontario pattern. 
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in 1962, 28% of tenant families were earning an annual 
income of $2,000 or less, 45% were earning $2,000-$3,000 
and only 1.5% were earning more than $4,000. This is 
especially encouraging when consideration is given to 
constant rent levels and income ceilings for public housing 
tenancy. The constitution of net family income now 
favours lower income tenancy excluding as it does family 
allowance payments and the first $250. of casual or 
supplemental earnings of the spouse of the household head. 
Ontario’s share of Canada’s Federal-Provincial units has 
increased for 61% in 1961 to 66% at the beginning of 
1964. 


Rent Certificate Plan 


The Rent Certificate Plan was inaugurated by the 
Province of Ontario in Metropolitan Toronto in April, 1962, 
Under the agreement, the Metropolitan Toronto Housing 
Authority with the approval of the Province is authorized 
to contract leases with owners of vacant dwelling units 
and then sub-lease these units to low-income families. 
The Authority negotiates rents with owners and pays 
substantially in accordance with rates which prevail in 
the private rental residential market in Metropolitan 
Toronto. Tenant families make rental payments to the 
Housing Authority according to the Federal-Provincial 
rental scale. The difference between the negotiated rent 
and the rent paid by tenant families is made up by Pro- 
vincial Government subsidy payments. Tenancy is 
restricted to 5% of the units in buildings where there are 
up to 50 units and 10% in buildings where there are more 
than 50 units. 


Currently, the number of units leased by the Authority 
has been frozen at.245. The Province of Ontario recently 
announced its gradual withdrawal from this programme 
which is to be replaced by a purchase-rental plan. Initi- 
ated as an experiment and intended as a supplemental 
instrument to increase the stock of housing for low income 
families, the success of the scheme has been dependent on 
favourable market rental conditions and this in turn is 
related to market availability. 


A prevailing vacancy rate in rental accommodation 
which is comparatively high, still permits an elasticity of 
only a restricted kind; large sized families, families in 
receipt of public assistance and socially disorganized 
families constitute the’largest percentages of applications 
for tenancy but these families cannot readily be absorbed 
in the private residential market. 


Under flexible market conditions, the plan has proven 
reasonably effective in increasing the portfolio of low rental 
accommodation for small families (one and two-bedroom 
units) at a level of operating subsidies no greater than 
that generated in conventional Federal-Provincial Part- 
nership housing projects. However, the scheme has failed 


to respond to the needs of large families and special 
assistance families. Multi-bedroom units are more diffi- 
cult to assemble on a basis comparable to those in 
Federal-Provincial public housing, because of the large 
and constant demand from the private sector thereby 
holding rents for such units at a high level. They are also 
difficult to assemble because of their limited availability. 


The rents are considered to be disproportionately 
high for these units considering the condition of the 
dwelling units most of which were constructed before 
and immediately following the war when interest rates 
were lower. Most of the units are located in semi-detached 
houses, maisonettes and small apartment buildings that 
range in age from 14 to 40 years. 


The overall average per unit fully-serviced rent paid 
by the Province in the Rent Certificate portfolio for 
three-bedroom units is $134 and the comparable figure for 
underserviced three-bedroom units is $112. In two con- 
ventional Federal-Provincial public housing projects con- 
structed on undeveloped land in suburban Metropolitan 
Toronto, the average per unit full recovery rent is $104 
and $110 respectively. These figures are for unserviced 
rentals. 


A diminishing vacancy ratio in the Metropolitan area 
in the past year has resulted in a hardening of average 
rentals. The average rental subsidy in mid-1963 was about 
$32 and in February, 1964 approximated $37 (the target 
subsidy exclusive of a $5 average per unit administrative 
allowance). Because the Province is bearing 100% of the 
costs and because a large proportion of leases which are 
being renewed are negotiated at higher rentals, the Rent 
Certificate scheme has been suspended at the present quota. 
It is understood that Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation is not favourably disposed to the scheme 
because the assembling of large units is uneconomic. There 
is general agreement too that there is a moral obligation 
to continue meeting the needs of families housed under the 
Rent Certificate Plan but there are inadequate safeguards 
in the cost structure. The immediate prospect is seen 
as an increasing commitment held vulnerable in a fluct- 
uating market and no allied equity or permanent resource 
to offset this net loss. 


Limited Dividend Housing 


By far the greatest activity in the low-income housing 
field has occurred under the Limited Dividend Section of 
the National Housing Act. This area of housing activity 
was broadly conceived to serve the needs of moderately 
low income families who are generally excluded from the 
conventional home ownership market but whose income 
characteristics place them above the lowest income range 
for publicly assisted Section 36 housing. Suitable rentals 
for this market are proposed with the aid of Federal 
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Government mortgage loans at favourable terms and the 
restriction of net dividends to the owners of share capital. 
The sponsor of a project enters into an agreement with 
the Corporation fixing rentals and the family income 
ranges of admissible occupants. 


Generally, in all of the regions across Canada, the 
maximum ingoing family income limit is set at 10% below 
the upper limits of the lower one third family income and 
the continued occupancy income limit is set at 5% above 
the upper limits of the lower one third. The determination 
of the lower third income ceiling for major cities and 
regions is based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
family income surveys adjusted according to average 
weekly wages and salaries indicies. Income levels currently 
in use were amended as of November, 1963 and apply to 
all project tenancy. A new maximum rental scale is to 
apply in the calculation of loans for all new projects. 
Rent levels may be adjusted upwards (with permission of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation) particularly 
in existing Limited Dividend projects sponsored by private 
entrepreneurs, in order to produce the 5% return on the 
investor’s equity. 


In Metropolitan Toronto, a tenant’s maximum annual 
income on admission must not exceed $4,550 and if after 
admission, it climbs to over $5,300, tenants are required 
to vacate. There are no terms or conditions for relating 
rents to income or size of family; a Limited Dividend 
suite of a given bedroom count has roughly equivalent 
rental rates in all projects. Under Section 16 of the 
National Housing Act, provision is made for a company 
to receive contributions to a rent reduction fund, but with 
the exception of the 903 unit Moss Park project in Metro- 
politan Toronto, no grants or subsidies have been provided 
for the Limited Dividend programme. A Provincial capital 
contribution of $903,000 calculataed on the basis of $1,000 
per suite in this project is expected to result in a rent 
reduction scale of $4 to $15 per month, depending on the 
size of the apartment, for households earning less than 
$3,500 per year. The basic monthly rentals and income 
band for eligibility remain according to the established 
Limited Dividend schedule. 


In the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board’s 
“Report on the Impact of Limited Dividend Housing on 
the Demand for Subsidized Public Housing in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto” (January, 1963) the following significant 
comparisons were made:— 


“although the average anual rent in family type 
limited dividend units is 20% higher than found 
in public housing, the average limited dividend 
income is higher by 13%. The result is that the 
average rent as a per cent of income in limited 
dividend — 29.2%, is only nominally higher 
than the 27.4% found in public housing. The 
average income of households with earned in- 
comes in Limited Dividend housing was $3,517 as 
compared with $3,352 in public housing. 25.2% 


of households in public housing are in receipt of 
transfer payment income and pay approximately 
30% of their income for rent whereas, only 7.6% 
of Limited Dividend households are in receipt of 
transfer payment income spending approximately 


40% for rent”. 


At the time of writing, the report disclosed 
the income ceiling for continued tenancy 
in Limited Dividend housing as $4,850 and that 
for Federal-Provincial public housing — $4,900. 
Accordingly then, all of the families housed in 
Limited Dividend units are eligible for public 
housing and only those public housing tenants 
earning less than $4,850 are eligible for Limited 
Dividend housing tenancy. Presumably, at in- 
come $4,850 a family could be served notice to 
vacate their Limited Dividend unit and still be 
eligible for admission into Federal-Provincial 
Section 36 housing. Currently however, the 
maximum income limits for public housing in 
Metropolitan Toronto (Regent Park South, Scar- 
lettwood and Warden Woods Projects) is $5,000 
and that for Limited Dividend projects is $5,300. 


The report concludes: “With the shortage of 
public housing in Metro however, Limited Divi- 
dend housing has of necessity entered the lower 
income large-family sector of the market . . 
{although it is doing so at somewhat higher 
rentals . . . and without the lower densities and 
various facilities which public housing would 
supply) ... thereby attempting to play a public 
housing role for which it was not intended.” 


The number of dwellings financed by loans to Limited 
Dividend housing companies has decreased substantially 
in 1962 and 1963 all across Canada. New proposals for 
privately sponsored projects may be received by the Cor- 
poration and reviewed according to individual merit but 
such proposals are discouraged and in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area, must have the Municipality's approval 
before formal consideration. No private projects have 
been approved since the end of 1961 and none are 
currently under construction. The City-sponsored Moss 
Park project is nearing completion with full occupancy 
expected in mid 1964 and two other projects totalling 
78 units have been given preliminary approval. 


A number of conditions which were present in late 
1960 and 1961 were particularly favourable to large scale 
Limited Dividend building activity. These were:— 

1. cheap land: 

and abuandance of property holdings, and/or 
options on undeveloped building sites provided 
many entrepreneurs an advantageous equity 
margin. 

2. availability of financing: 

scarcity of conventional mortgage funds for rental 
housing and the availability of Central Mortgage 


and Housing Corporation direct loans to Limited 
Dividend Housing Companies. 


3. more or less idle work force. 


These conditions have not prevailed in 1963 and early 
1964; the availability of inexpensive building sites is 
non-existent in Metro, conventional mortgage money is 
plentiful and employment in the building industry remains 
at a high level. 


In addition, the reduced volume arose out of a con- 
tinuing lack of interest in the Limited Dividend field by 
companies sponsored by entrepreneurs because of the 
nature of the restrictive covenants. Rent calculations in- 
clude a 5% return on net paid up share capital with no 
allowance for vacancy loss. Further, the accounts and 
records of borrowers are subject to audit to determine 
proven end costs of the project. Where final costs are 
lower than the Corporation’s lending value, the amount 
of the loan is reduced to the same percentage of actual 
costs as the original commitment bore to the lending 
value. 


Prior to approval of a loan a Limited Dividend 
company must agree to the terms of the mortgage and 
operating agreement drawn up by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. The operating agreement contains 
clauses governing the cost and construction of the project, 
rentals of units in the project and the administration of its 
affairs. The rental structure once established must be 
preserved (except where conditions or circumstances 
justify and adjustment upwards in individual projects) The 
company must agree to furnish efficient management at 
all times, to keep the project in a satisfactory state of 
repair throughout the term of the loan, and to maintain 
books, records and accounts in a form satisfactory to the 
Corporation. 


The less restrictive conditions imposed on the publicly 
and institutionally sponsored Limited Dividend companies 
were, in part, motivated by a desire to encourage publicly- 
spirited groups and organizations to help meet a need for 
low rental accommodation. Their activity in the field was 
not governed by the limited profit basis as in the private 
sector. 


Evidences of mismanagement and poor maintenance 
in some projects together with increased vacancies as a 
result of large numbers of units being offered within a 
short period of time, plus the disregarding of the ‘proof of 
need’ loan condition may have affected adversely the 
private limited dividend programme. 


Elderly Persons Housing. 


The needs of a special segment of the housing 
market — elderly people, find a much wider response 
and a compartively more active programme has 
evolved to meet their more compelling needs. Special 
governmental assistance and grants enable lower average 
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rents in Limited Dividend elderly citizens projects than 
in Limited Dividend family type projects. This assistance 
usually consists of a Provincial capital contribution and a 
municipal tax subsidy and/or land write-down. The 
highest per unit rent permitted is $60 per month with 
ingoing income limits as low as twice the monthly rent 
and the continued occupancy income limit set at six times 
$60. A policy amendment in 1963 reduced the maximum 
income limit for continued occupancy to five times the 
maximum rent thereby lowering the income ceiling from 
$4,320 to $3,600 (5 x $60 x 12). While elderly persons 
income groupings were not generally obtainable, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board’s report on the 
“Impact of Limited Dividend Housing.” published in 1963 
revealed a percentage distribution of one and two elderly 
persons households by income range based on a 100% sur- 
vey o f the 1,600 units occupied in Metropolitan Toronto at 
the end of 1962. All households were in receipt of transfer 
payment income only (i.e. government and private pen- 
sions, welfare assistance, unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, family allowances, etc.). 39.2% of single elderly 
tenants reported incomes of $1,000 and under. Because 
tenancy is not conditioned by the rent-to-income system 
as in Federal-Provincial subsidized housing and because 
the effective rental range covering all but a few of the 
earliest projects is between $40 and $45, it must be 
assumed that single elderly persons in receipt of less than 
$1,000 are paying approximately 50% of their income for 
serviced rent. 40.7% of single elderly tenants reported 
incomes of $1,000 to $1,500 and rents as a proportion of 
income are assumed to range from 50% to 3314% for this 
group. 

Similarly, it may be shown that with an effective 
rental range for one-bedroom suites of $55 to $58, elderly 
couples in receipt of $1,500 or less (17.2% of the total) 
are paying an average 50% of their income in rent. 
Another 42.1% earning between $1,500 and $2,000 are 
paying between 3344% and 50% for rent. 


This rent-to-income relationship as described above 
is clearly evidenced by the practice of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Company requesting rental guarantees 
for under-income tenants. The Housing Company, with 
1,474 units under management at the end of 1962 insists 
on no qualifying income for admission, but where incomes 
(usually consisting solely of the Old Age Pension) are 
insufficient to cover the rent and other normal living 
expenses (i.e. $90 per month and under for single persons 
and $140 per month and under for couples), elderly 
persons are required to have their rent payments guaran- 
teed by another party. Forty-eight per cent of single 
elderly tenants and 29% of elderly couples housed in 
Metro’s units have been required to secure such a guaran- 
tee. Serious inequities are obtaining in the present rent 
structure, making this one of the most critical areas in 
housing deserving of immediate amelioration. 


Another 2,335 municipally sponsored low rent housing 
units for elderly citizens are currently under construction 


or in the planning stage in Metropolitan Toronto, but a 
backlog of up to 2,500 outstanding applications most of 
which are expected to result in firm demand for occu- 
pancy, has virtually assured a continuing need for housing 
assistance for the elderly beyond the programme currently 
planned. 


Summary. 


Without attempting any analysis of the “poor” 
in Canada distinguishing among a dependent, poverty or 
slum group and a low income class which still could be 
minimally self-supporting if rents were low enough, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that existing housing legis- 
lation and the record of implementation does‘not begin 
to meet the most pressing needs of those who do not have 
an income sufficient for bare maintenance. As a com- 
ponent of public expenditure which may be broadly 
termed “non-recoverable” or as a commitment factor in 
national resource allocation, social welfare housing con- 
stitutes a pittance. Not only in the actual number of 
dwellings constructed have inadequacies been colossal; 
the whole concept of low income housing production has 
been riddled by failures in planning, in techniques of 
production, in direction to areas of persistent hardship, - 
in fulfilling need for social and community integration, 
and in extending genuine assistance to those who would 
take advantage of rents they could afford and new forms 
of ownership housing which could be offered at the lower 
income level. 


Needs. 


Canada’s low rent housing needs have been 
variously estimated and at different periods by groups and 
commissions actively engaged in housing research. The 
Curtis Report on Reconstruction advised that a total 
programme of 50,000 housing units per year including 
15,000 for low income accommodation would be required 
in the decade following the war. The former figure for 
housing starts has proven overly modest and the latter 
figure totally unrealistic as a workable programme. 


Metropolitan Toronto’s projected low rental housing 
requirements range upwards of 1,000 to 2,000 units per 
year over a period of twenty-five years. A_ pro- 
gramme of much smaller proportions has ensued. In the 
decade since the first publicly assisted housing was con- 
structed, only 3,200 units have been completed in Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


The Gordon Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects based its forecast of residential construction 
activity for the period 1956 to 1980 on four factors as 
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determining effective demand:— 


1. populaation growth (formation of new family 


and non-family households) 
reduction of crowding. 


replacement of dwellings lost through rural 
abondonment, deterioration, fire, changed land 
use. 


4, 


increased vacancies. 


While no estimates for low rental housing provisions 
as part of total housebuilding requirements for this period 
were attempted, the Commission generally endorsed the 
opinions expressed in the briefs presented by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities. 


1. Low rental housing needs are not satisfied in 
the normal operation of the housing market either through 
the production of new housing or through the filtering- 
down process. This constitutes a challenge to the existing 
factors of production to meet this special demand. 


2. The gauging of low rental housing needs is 
keyed to the criteria which are used. 


3. Where an absolute shortage of housing prevails 
and there is a low rate of vacancy, the operation of 
housing market demand and supply discriminates against 
the low income families forcing them to double-up and 
occupy the oldest and most deteriorated housing. 


4. Canada’s modest public housing experience can 
be traced, in part at least, to a general lack of public 
approval. The use of public funds to construct low rental 
dwelling units and to subsidize rents is contingent upon 
an effective demand and acceptance of need for such. 
Municipalities must demonstrate leadership and exert 
forceful effort in the planning, building and administration 
of local projects. 


5. A public housing policy and programme may be 
founded not so much on the theory of housing as an 
instrument of welfare services extended at the individual 
level, but rather as a macro-economic pump primer and, 
coincidentally, as a stimulus for physical community re- 
newal and improvement of social conditions generally. 


All of these considerations suggest that the determina- 
tion of need is a vastly complicated and highly interpretive 
process. Even more difficult to assess is the demand factor; 
the number of families who would take advantage of 
publicly-assisted accommodation if it were available to 
them. 


It is generally conceded that a low vacancy rate in 
our housing stock (and attendant overcrowding) and dis- 
proportionate personal incomes are precipitating causes 
contributing to housing inadequacies. Economic constraint 
is directly responsible for a high percentage of families 
living in substandard dwellings and is a significant factor 
in overcrowding. The uneven distribution of personal 
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income restricts the market for new housing on either a 
rental or purchase basis ignoring the needs of the econ- 
omically disadvantaged. This results in continuing demand 
for existing housing necessitating use beyond a normal 
life expectancy. A condition of scarcity of housing supply 
and a comparatively low rate of vacancy on the national 
average intensifies problems of inadequate accommodation 
and overcrowding. This leads to a loss of a margin of 
flexibility permitting normal housing retirement, improve- 
ment and replacement and perpetuates conditions of 
physical decay and human squalor. Thus measure of 
housing need, demand and supply becomes almost im- 
possible to ascertain. 


It is, therefore, clear that the problems arising from 
disproportionate personal incomes and an inflexible hous- 
ing market are closely inter-related with the spread of 
overcrowding and blight and will, to a very large extent, 
render slum clearance and urban renewal in the form 
which it has so far taken in Canada totally ineffective as 
a workable solution. It is reasonable to assume then 
that a realistic urban renewal programme will depend, 
in the main, on increased prosperity and the free play of 
the housing market. 


Urban Renewal. 


Slum clearance and rehousing families 
in new public housing on original or other sites does not 
upset the balance of economic forces generated by con- 
ditions already described. Schemes such as Regent Park 
eliminate the slums they replace, but by doing so, part of 
the existing stock of old houses is removed. The re- 
habilitated area may contain fewer units than before and 
many, though subsidized, may carry higher rentals. There 
is the possibility, therefore, that urban renewal when 
conceived and practiced outside a larger economic per- 
spective, is doomed to accelerate the very thing it is 
designed to correct. 


Currently, then, neither publicly assisted redevelop- 
ment nor residential construction by private enterprise 
can supply housing needs for something under half the 
population. A multi-dimensional attack to relieve the 
mounting pressure on old accommodation, including as it 
does the mass production of dwelling units to satisfy the 
demand of all income groups, is a necessary pre-requisite 
to a realistic and deliberate renewal policy and programme. 


Differing Needs. 


How does the need for low-rent 
accommodation in Canada differ in large, medium and 
small communities, and in different regions of the country? 


The Curtis Report on Reconstruction in 1944 declared: 


“The analysis of housing problems in Canada is 
necessarily related to the regional distribution of 
the Canadian population and must have ref- 
erence also to the accelerating process of urban- 


ization which has characterized Canadian 
population growth since the beginning of the 
century”. 


Few authorities would quarrel with this statement 
of appraisal and its relevance in contemporary society. 
Generally, then, urban housing problems are the most 
acute but housing and planning measures for rural and 
agricultural areas are not to be totally excluded in 
national policy. 


The Advisory Committe on Reconstruction recog- 
nized three broadly defined population divisions; first, the 
metropolitan areas with their satellite communities and 
other large urban centres with population 30,000 or 
greater; secondly, smaller cities and towns and _ incor- 
porated municipalities with population less than 30,000 
and, thirdly, farm areas. A less identifiable division is 
termed “non-farm rural” and may be regarded as a 
residual category including a varied range of settlements 
and residential clusters of both frontier and rural de- 
scription. Examples of this kind of population development 
would be immigrant villages, non-incorporated units in the 
west and north, fishing and lumbering centres, construction 
and mining camps, summer colonies, and unstructured 
lineal highway development. 


Some difference of opinion might be expresed as to 
how critical the 30,000 population figure is as a category 
of division to-day. Numerous studies on urban affairs 
and population trends might indicate the necessity for 
some modification. 


The largest metropolitan centres in Canada (for ex- 
ample, Metropolitan Toronto in Ontario) may constitute 
a classification separate from the established three. Here 
are found the largest proportionate concentrations of 
housing deficiencies (both in central city and fringe area) 
and, usually, the most resourceful techniques and plans 
for rectification. And, as population shifts to the cities 
and inevitably to the largest cities, the problems of the 
metropolitan areas will increase in magnitude and com- 
plexity. The nature of community planning and housing 
needs where physical size is the dominant characteristic 
of a population centre creates the most serious dimension 
of the Canadian housing problem. As the new census 
data becomes available, information on population dis- 
tribution, income classification, housing standards, over- 
crowding and distribution of dwellings by tenure will 
further reveal the scope and nature of housing needs as 
related to area and population aggregates. 


Regionalism. 


Regional differences in cities and provinces 
can exert profound influence in any national survey and 
must be carefully considered. Proportionately lower rents 
in subsidized low rental housing in Quebec and the Mari- 
times to relate to lower average personal incomes is one 
example of a regional condition. In Winnipeg and Van- 
couver average personal incomes are above those on the 
East coast, but in absolue terms, numbers of salaried wage- 
earners in the lower income classification are greater. The 
low rental housing market in Montreal is especially im- 
portant, not only because it is here that the greatest 
number of dwelling units for the economically disadvan- 
taged will be required, but because rent-to-income will 
be affected by comparatively low median incomes in the 
lower third income range. In absolute numbers, this 
involves the greatest number of families in one city alone. 
It should also be considered that Montreal has the 
largest number of dwellings (both in absolute and com- 
parative terms) of any urban centre in Canada. Toronto 
is favoured with a relatively high income situation but 
average monthly cash rents, according to April, 1962 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures, exceed the second 
highest rent level in an urban area by $11.00 . Older 
statistical information (not current) reveals that Toronto 
has by far the widest deviation between actual rent and 
proportionate (desirable rent paid by wage-earner tenant 
families in the low income group. 


Geographical, historical and demographical factors 
may have considerable bearing in any regional considera- 
tion. Distinguishing characteristics of the Ontario scene 
might include: 


(a) comparatively, 
dwellings 
(b) high rents paid by the larger proportion of 


families in the low income bracket 


a great number of spacious 


(e) relatively high proportion of multiple family 
households 

(d) mass movement of immigrants accounting for 
half of the Toronto area’s increases in population 


The abundance of kinds of natural structural materials, 
climatic conditions, topography, traditionally established 
patterns of living, historical circumstances, degree of geo- 
graphical isolation, birth rates and populational age dis- 
tribution are examples of influences which may exert a 
special impact in one area or region of Canada as opposed 
to another. This should serve to point up the need for 
carefully conducted local surveys to ensure an adequate 
legislative framework to permit liberal implementation of 
housing policies for the “greatest good of the greatest 
number”. If imaginatively conceived and directed, sub- 
sidized housing programmes and policies which have some 
derivation in regional conditions and characteristics could 
give the under-privileged Canadian a wider choice in his 
design for living. 


3. Ontario’s Terms and Conditions of a Rental Housng 
Project 


(Federal-Provincial Rent-to-income Projects) 


a. Eligibilty 

No minimum income requirement is established, but 
a minimum rent of $37.50 is set for tenant families (or 
in the case of welfare families,* the maximum that the 
municipality will pay according to a sliding scale of wel- 
fare benefits).** If the aggregate family income is below 
. the determined shelter rent-to-income ratio permitting a 
minimum rent of $37.50, the familly may still be admitted 
if they are willing to pay a proportionately higher shelter 
rent-to-income than that designated by the “Carver- 
Hopwood” rental scale for that size family and income 
level. 


A maximum ingoing income limit is set at the ceiling 
of the lower third of the income scale as determined for 
that municipality. 


Generally, the Ontario Government recommends that 
admission of public assistance families be restricted to 
between 10 and 15 per cent of the total tenant families 
selected for occupancy of a project. Most Housing 
Authorities, at their own discretion, have adopted an 
admission policy or quota system. The proportion of such 
families admitted to Federal-Provincial housing projects 
in Toronto is set at up to 10 per cent for general welfare 
recipients (unemployed and unemployable persons) and 
up to 10 per cent for households in receipt of all other 
classes of assistance (e.g., Mothers’ Allowances). 


b. Occupancy 


Maximum income for continued occupancy is set at 
the ceiling of the lower third of the income scale and rents 
are charged according to the Progressive Rental Scale, 
(the income limit of the lower third income range as 
established in any municipality is always related to the 
Progressive Rental Scale. Within this range then, rent 
increases as family income increases and rent decreases 
as family income decreases). If the family income of a 
tenant increases so that it exceeds the upper limit of the 
lower third income range, the rent payable is subject to 
a penalty charge of 30% of aggregate family income above 
the allowable limit. Subject to these qualifications then, 
tenant eligibility and occupancy is geared to the lower 
third income range for which public housing tenancy is 
intended. 


* The minimum remains at $30.00 for units occupied by senior 
citizens. 


**Families in receipt of welfare allowances are required to pay 
the full shelter rental component permissible under the statutes. 
This amount can be the same as or greater than the minimum 
amount established on the rental scale — $37.50. It is never 
less. This applies in all Federal-Provincial Rent-to-Income 
projects. 
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A search for an alternative basis to encourage over- 
income families to leave public housing may result in the 
introduction of an incentive technique rather than the 
surcharge penalty. It is believed that this kind of adjust- 
ment would achieve a more desirable end by facilitating 
the retention of a sound and balanced tenancy and at the 
same time, encouraging vacation when the permissible 
income limit has been reached on a voluntary and self- 
initiated rather than compulsory basis. 


c. Income Group Determination 


Before the introduction of the unified public hous- 
ing scheme in October 1960 with all rents based on the 
rent-to-income formula, the ceiling for the admissable 
income band was commonly derived by application of an 
arbitrarily conceived formula which consisted of the 
following: 


5 x target rental ($60.) + $25. * 12 = $3,900. 


This maximum figure for eligibility was approved in 
the majority of subsidized projects in Ontario and in 
several other cities throughout Canada and remains 
unchanged. 


In 1961, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
approved new income limits for the five largest cities in 
Ontario as well as for other Canadian regions. The Lon- 
don, Ontario figure was revised upwards in 1962 to $4,274. 
and served as the regional figure. Projects constructed 
in municipalities other than these five were related in 
maximum income for admission and continued occupancy 
to the London figure; the lowest of the five. Income 
ceilings for several municipalities (e.g., Sarnia, the Lake- 
head, Oshawa and others) were developed independent 
of this rule of practice and usually where special data 
information or knowledge of local or regional conditions 
was obtainable. 


Income bands originally established for public housing 
admission and continued occupancy have remained rela- 
tively fixed despite a spiralling price and wage index. 
While such adjustment is permitted in the Partnership 
agreement, no system for formal change has evolved to 
reflect the true economic circumstances in any munici- 
pality where there is public housing. All project income 
ceilings have remained fixed, except for the Federal- 
Provincial projects in Metropolitan Toronto.* 


In November 1963, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation approved a revised schedule for income third 
limits for nine Ontario cities and a regional figure, as well 
as new figures for several other cities and regions through- 
out Canada. The determination of the lower third income 
ceiling for major cities and regions is based on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics family income surveys ad- 
justed according to average weekly wages and salary 


* All project income ceilings have been adjusted for application 
within the revised Limited Dividend income eligibility bands. 


indices. The new figures are to be used as the basis for 
all Limited Dividende housing tenancy, and if approved by 
the Provinces, may be used for subsidized or Rent-to- 
Income tenant eligibility. To date, the Province of Ontario 
has withheld approval* pending future release of D.B.S. 
family income information and careful examination of the 
income determination problem. There is some reservation 
on the part of the Province with respect to income adjust- 
ments where the low-income characteristic of project 
operation may be compromised. 


d. Rental Subsidies 


The subsidy basis for any new project is always 
related to the lower third income band determined for 
each municipality in which the project is built. Then 
from the need and demand survey, the aggregate family 
incomes of all eligible tenants are totalled and the arith- 
metic mean taken. This figure is then divided by 12 and 
the typical shelter rent-to-income ratio of 22% is applied. 
The difference between this average ability-to-pay rental 
and the average per unit economic rental (which consists 
of amortization, taxes and administration and mainten- 
ance) is the average per unit subsidy. 


The incomes of tenants who are eligible for admission 
in a project may not be the same as those of tenants who 
apply. The target may not be representative of a cross 
section of the admissible income band on which it is 
based, e.g., if tenancy is skewed toward the upper third 
of the lower third income band, the target subsidy will be 
too large. The target subsidy can also be offset by an un- 
expected rise in administrative and maintenance costs, 
number of welfare recipients in a project at any given 
time, etc. 


The agreements between the Metropolitan Toronto 
Housing Authority and the senior governments for in- 
dividual public housing projects each include an article 
which specifically bears on the per unit subsidy estimation. 
Article 8 of the agreement for Scarlettwood states: 


“The Authority shall, according to the best of its 
ability, administer the project so that the rental 
subsidy does not exceed $42.00 per unit per 
month”. 


In Lawrence Heights, the agreement stipulates a target 
subsidy of $25.00; in Regent Park South — $48.00. In 
practice, the per unit subsidy figure for Regent Park 
South has exceeded this maximum established for it but 
the Partnership is powerless to act in a corrective capacity 
if the project’s low income family tenancy function is to 
be maintained. Elsewhere in Ontario, the average per 
unit monthly subsidy which the Partnership will support 
is approximately $25.00. Public housing statistics reveal 
that this figure is higher on the average than the actual 
per unit subsidy incurred. 


* approved as of March, 1964. 


e. Effect of Land Costs 

The effect of rising Jand costs on the overall cost per 
unit of public housing has raised the subsidy level astro- 
nomically in Metropolitan Toronto. 


It is reported in the annual report of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Interim Housing Committee, 1963, that the 
Partnership limits the site cost which may be charged to 
the project, in order to arrive at a pre-determined rent 
subsidy level. Although the allowance at Regent Park 
South and Scarlettwood was around $1,350 per unit and 
$1,000 per unit has been suggested by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Alexandra Park for that project, the present 
policy of the senior government has established $900 per 
unit as the maximum for future projects. 


On this basis, the number of units in a project deter- 
mines the site cost which will be absorbed by the project. 
If a site costs more than the equivalent of $900 per unit, 
the difference must be absorbed by the municipality re- 
questing the housing project. Obviously, if enough units 
could be accommodated, the need for such a write-down 
would be avoided. However, the need to avoid concen- 
trating large families on the upper floors of high-rise 
buildings would seem to preclude densities higher than 
twenty to thirty units per acre, (Regent Park South — 
28 units per acre), even in small projects. At these den- 
sities, for any sites costing more than $18,000 to $22,000 
per acre, part of the cost will have to be absorbed by 
the municipality, in addition to its normal 742% share 
of project cost. In the case of sites provided from the 
Federal-Provincial land holdings, no write-down is neces- 
sary because of the moderate cost at which these lands 
were acquired. 


In the case of undeveloped lands acquired by the 
Metropolitan Corporation without senior government aid, 
experience indicates that a considerable write-down can 
be expected in future projects. At the proposed O’Connor 
Drive project in Metropolitan Toronto, the write-down 
may reach $100,000 or $6,000 per acre. Almost every 
vacant suburban site which may be suitable for public 
housing is already zoned for apartments, or may become 
so in the future with resulting high land costs. 


JI AN EVALUATION OF CANADIAN HOUSING 


1. General Observations 


It is indeed difficult to know where to commence an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the Canadian housing 
system with its mixtures of triumphs and failures. Per- 
haps it might be reasonable to discuss first some general 
observations before commenting on the special provisions 


.for housing low income and elderly Canadians. 
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To begin at the beginning — if the nation or a 
province, a municipality or an authority, an institution or 
an individual turns its thoughts to a concern for housing, 
then there must be in evidence an acknowledged housing 
objective against which may be assessed the effectiveness 
of things as they are and against which may be postulated 
the shape of things to come. Is there a Canadian state- 
ment at any level — Federal, Provincial or Municipal of 
a housing objective? Is the lack of a statement deliberate? 
Desirable? Can a statement be formulated? Be realistic? 
Be useful in judging the results? Can a statement guide 
policies, methods and procedures? 


No federal government has ever issued a formal 
statement of overall housing policy and the closest approxi- 
mation to any such enunciation lies in the title and 
provision of the National Housing Act of 1954 entitled 
“An Act to promote the construction of new houses, the 
repair and modernization of existing houses and the im- 
provement of housing and living conditions.” The latter 
part of the entitlement is so general as to be applicable to 
any housing legislation anywhere in the world. Indeed, 


improvement would no doubt occur without benefit of the 


Act. All that can be said for this statement is that im- 
provement of housing conditions represents a necessary 
but quite insufficient definition of housing objective, and 
that the preamble provides no insight into methods, 
techniques or emphasis in housing policy. As to promoting 
the construction of new houses and the repair and mod- 
ernization of existing houses the questions arises — to 
how many Canadians are these financially accessible? 


2. The National Housing Act 


Housing performance under the National Housing 
Act has been production oriented rather than distribution 
oriented, a quantitative operation qualitatively devoid of 
broad social objectives and economically inaccessible to 
many Canadians. The production of new houses should 
be a means to an end, not the prime policy objective. 
Even the secondary objectives, which involve manipulation 
of the rate of home buildings im the interest of other 
goals, — providing employment, achieving cyclical econ- 
omic stability and equalizing seasonal variation, should be 
pursued only over and above a persistent long term 
commitment to a basic housing objective. 


The cynical observer might feel that the lack of 
explicit definition of housing objectives in the National 
Housing Act makes it as difficult to register a failure of 
national housing policy as it is to establish a success. He 
might also feel that lack of clear objectives must seriously 
impede any attempt by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to formulate consistent recommendations 
about housing matters or to pursue, upon government 
authorization, a comprehensive Canadian housing policy 
as opposed to its major preoccupation with a mortgage 
insurance operation in comparison with which all other 
activity of the Corporation is of secondary importance. 
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Federal housing policy, which has been more a response 
to national economic considerations than a product of 
housing philosophy, has been transmitted almost entirely 
through the mortgage market and confined in the main to 
its middle and upper range for new housing. National 
Housing Act activity to date has had little to offer in 
marketing and utilizing the immense resources of the 
existing housing stock, whether it lies within or without 
designated urban renewal areas. 


Here, a comment on the effectiveness of National 
Housing Act assistance to home-ownership may be in 
order. The Federal activity is largely concentrated on 
maintaining the rate of new house building, thereby in- 
creasing the size of the housing stock, mostly of the owned- 
home variety, over what it might have been otherwise. 
This it has done by increasing both the demand for and 
supply of mortgage money for middle and upper income 
new residential construction. 


Is this a defensible objective of the Federal Govern- 
ment? If it is achieved in balance with effective and 
adequate production of housing for the present moderate 
income and uneconomic segment of the housing market 
and for the more pressing needs of those requiring housing 
subsidy, yes; if not, it is indefensible, unless one sub- 
scribes to the notion of an effective filtering down process. 
Any justification of the current national housing operation 
which, on the evidence, is aimed primarily at a quanti- 
tative production of new housing for the middle and upper 
income groups can only be defended (in the face of the 
fact that all Canadians inhabit dwellings) by the assump- 
tion that the poor housing or expensive housing of the 
below-new-market groups can be improved by a filtering 
down of reasonable units from above. If this filtering 
argument in its purest form is a valid proposition, then 
there is a government commitment only to the number 
of new units built, — and it does not matter where in the 
economic hierarchy the additional housing is produced, by 
whom or for whom. Such a filtering proposal for im- 
proving the housing stock of the lower income group by a 
downward migration from greener pastures above, becomes 
hopelessly mired on realization that, before the most 
difficult low income housing segment is adequately so 
improved, the total national inventory must be similarly 
and excessively improved starting from the top down. 
No more expensive and ineffective way of improving the 
bottom housing segment could be devised than to rely on 
filtration. What little housing does filter down is worn 
out by the time it penetrates to low income useage. Fil- 
tration is particularly inoperative in an inflationary 
situation when any potential price reduction is matched 
or exceeded by rising values of the property. 


Undoubtedly the National Housing Act’s most defen- 
sible contribution to housing has been in correcting im- 
perfections in the mortgage market and in standardizing 
certain. aspects of the mortgage process. The establish- 
ment of building standards under the National Housing 
Act has also contributed greatly to the quality of Canadian 


housing. Particularly valuable has been the provision of 
a secondary mortgage market. 


All these devices have improved the operations of the 
private mortgage market and increased the availability 
and flexibility of housing funds. Other characteristics of 
these NHA endeavours are more open to question. Control 
of the interest rate on National Housing Act loans sub- 
stitutes discretionary government judgment for market 
judgment. When the controlled rates prove unattractive 
to mortgage sources, direct government lending becomes 
necessary. If the intention of loan insurance was to in- 
crease the mortgage flow, then manipulation of the interest 
rate may run completely counter to this purpose, and the 
consequent involvement of government in a direct lending 
role could hardly be deemed an improvement or ration- 
alization of the operation of the private market. Indeed 
some American observers, contemplating their own in- 
sured loans programme, have been led to question why the 
Federal Housing Administration became involved in the 
mortgage insurance business rather than simply requiring 
the private market to make this protection a character- 
istic of its housing loans. 


At present, the production of new National Housing 
Act housing is over-emphasized in the economic or private 
segment of the market, (an emphasis difficult to reconcile 
with the successful dimension of the conventional lending 
operation), ineffective in the full-recovery segment and 
almost non-existent in the subsidized segment. One ex- 
perienced American housing economist has defined this 
rather inverted system of government activity as “social- 
ism for the rich and private enterprise for the poor.” 


A constant claim of the proponents of “pure” private 
enterprise that it could solve the housing problem should 
be considered against the evidence of an historic ineffec- 
tiveness when unassisted by mortgage insurance, direct 
loans, land assembly schemes, redevelopment write-downs 
and tax rebates for vacant rental accommodation. The 
difficult interest, amortization and loan characteristics and 
the inability of private enterprise to serve other than large 
towns and cities all of which preceded government in- 
volvement in the housing market are added indications 
of these chronic limitations. Private enterprise seems to 
be at its most dynamic level when protected by extensive 
loan guarantees and substantial borrowers’ equity and 
when properties are all sited in a bustling urban market. 


3. The Housing System 

All this can be said fully recognizing that the present 
system of housing production and finance is remarkably 
effective in serving the needs of the upper-half of the 
income groups, particularly for home-ownership and to 
a lesser degree for private rental accommodation. The 
system is quantitatively ineffective in providing housing for 
the lowest third and what little has been produced caters 
more to the upper range of the eligible group. In addition 
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the present housing system largely ignores significant 
portions of the moderate income family group. This 
present arbitrary availability is at the root of much of 
Canada’s housing difficulty and in large part explains 
its imbalance and its confusion of purposes and methods. 
It is undoubtedly at the root of the antipathy to sub- 
sidized housing which appears to offer something to a 
few and nothing to too many. An important implication 
of a universal housing policy is, of course, that it not only 
offers solutions to the general situation but that it extends 
facilities to the special problems of old age and single 
persons and to special groups, as for example, immigrants, 
students and transient and native peoples. 


Certainly the Canadian post-war accomplishment in 
single family home ownership is impressive, a legitimate 
source of national pride. It has been effective in making 
available home ownership for over half of the population, 
in general, any family whose, annual income is currently 
above $4,500. 


The record in public housing stands in sharp contrast. 
The provision of housing for families of low income in 
Canada is so pathetically inadequate (only 2.2% of the 
total private housing and three-fifths of 1% for public 
housing, of which two-fifths of 1% is subsidized), we 
might well conclude that as a nation we are so rich we 
don’t need it, so poor we can’t afford it, so inept we 
don’t know how to do it, or so apathetic we don’t care, 
Public housing is a statistically minute adjunct to a some- 
what intermittent general housing activity which latter is, 
nationally speaking, not social in origin but an adjustment 
device for other general areas of the economy. The more 
one delineates the present low income housing system the 
more the system appears as an extemporized patchwork 
of over-lapping semi-methods reluctantly contrived, un- 
enthusiastically undertaken, incredibly cumbersome, com- 
plex and time consuming; more-over a system that missed 
the major target —- the really low income group, the 
tougher social problems. Yet many of the projects built 
are of extradordinary high standards in design and a 
credit to their origins. There is a legitimate, if on the 
evidence irrelevant, concern less public action infringe on 
private enterprise preserves. Surely, the potential Can- 
adian contribution, reflecting much of our national 
character, will be to find a blending of public and private 
energies. The limited dividend programme, now some- 
what moribund, is sometimes described, rather optimistic- 
ally, as such an endeavour. 


4. Public Attitudes 

Misunderstanding of the basic factors that necessitate 
subsidized and low rental housing lead the general public 
to attribute this necessity to an ineffectiveness of character, 
ambition and worthiness in its tenants. This misunder- 
standing underlies public apathy and hostility. We are 
still very much in the educational crusading phase of the 


low income housing movement. Much as one appreciates 
the modest amount of such housing laboriously accomp- 
lished to date and much as respect is due to its influence 
on its tenants’ lives, the suspicion is present that this 
statistically tiny production is asked to masquerade as a 
reasonable active and adequate public housing programme 
and so deaden public awareness of the untouched, un- 
solved problem. Certainly, the incidence of benefit of 
government housing action is uneven, — considerable for 
the home-ownership and profitable rental prospect, some- 
thing for a very small fraction of disadvantaged families, 
and nothing of quantitative significance in between. This 
distribution produces, not unreasonably, a resentment 
towards selective low rental housing practices. The prob- 
lem is further confounded by the physical identification 
of those receiving economic and social assistance in “pro- 
jects”, which however large or small, are the obvious 
repository of those “for whom the dole builds”. 


Yet we have in Canada much of sound experience from 
which to evolve a new approach to social housing. The 
derivation of a housing policy, as with most things, is 
evolutionary not revolutionary. Any new dimensions of 
policy will be enmeshed in much the same circumstances 
that gave rise to previous and present arrangements. 
However critical one may be of the existing performance, 
the past experience is still the greatest source of informa- 
tion for new proposals. 


The strength and weaknesses of the present system are 
fundamentally the strength and weaknesses of a general 
public feeling about low income housing. Misunderstand- 
ing, hostility and neglect, all mirror individual and collec- 
tive Canadian attitudes to social housing, Muncipal, 
Provincial and Federal levels of government, the Crown 
corporations, Housing Authorities and private enterprise 
are less to be praised and blamed than the acceptance, 
rejection or indifference of the Canadian public. Unless 
understanding of the need and nature of a compre- 
hensive approach to housing is awakened nothing sinifi- 
cant can be accomplished. The primary task is to achieve 
public understanding of the problem and support for its 
solution. 


5. The Housing Objective 


If to the question — ‘Why should the Canadian 
government wish to improve housing conditions?” — the 
answer is that along with education and health, housing 
is a field in which Canadians should not be allowed to fall 
below a certain minimum of decent services, then there is 
need for a firm and clear statement of the national hous- 
ing objective of government. Such a statement must be 
unequivocal in its intentions and give clear guidance to 
the transition from policy to programme to production. 


What might be a guiding statement of a housing 
objective? The American Housing Act of 1959 put it 
like this:— 
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“The Congress hereby declares that the general 
welfare and the security of the nation and the 
health and living standards of its people require 
housing production and related community 
development sufficient to remedy the housing 
shortage, the elimination of substandard and 
other inadequate housing through the clearance 
of slums and blighted areas, and the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home in 
a suitable environment for every American 
family, thus contributing to the development and 
redevelopment of communities and the advance- 
ment of the growth, wealth and security of the 
nation. The Congress further declares that such 
production is necessary to enable the housing in- 
dustry to make its full contribution towards an 
economy of maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power .. .” 


Such a declaration does not itself construct one more 
dwelling unit, but it constitutes a measure for the triumphs 
and failures of subsequent performance. 


There is a problem posed by such a multi-purpose 
declaration. Simultaneous pursuit of the objectives of 
economic stability, high production, slum elimination and 
good housing for all may involve different priorities among 
decisions, particularly on a short term basis. Thus, a 
constant commitment to aid housing and community 
development presupposes protecting this sector from the 
effect of economic fluctuations and further presupposes a 
norm of housing output, a production floor, below which 
the government will not permit residential building to 
fall even when the conflicting demands of an economic 
stability goal would subordinate better housing to the 
larger, and possibly contrary, requirements of national 
economic circumstances. The conflict between economic 
objectives and housing objectives cannot be resolved by 
frequent subordination of the latter. Long term social 
housing goals once established must be respected. Surely 
the primary requirement of an effective programme of low 
income and elderly housing is that it be assigned a per- 
sistent and manageable proportion of the country’s total 
economic resources extending over a long period and 
consistently pursued relatively independent of fluctuating 
national economic conditions. 


Housing is essentially a “back-scratching.” industry, 
largely internal to our production, labour and economy 
Its strengthening, by drawing on a total rather than a 
partial segment of the potential market, should help 
strengthen Canada’s economy independently of external 
import and export considerations. 


6. The Housing Market 


Examination of statistical evidence regarding present 
and future prospects of Canadian housing in Division IV 
of this report should make it abundantly clear that what 


is not needed is some miracle of production in excess of 
the present capacities of the industry, nor do we need to 
rely on the even more improbable miracle that present 
methods of producing low income housing can be ex- 
panded to put in place by 1980 the million or more units 
required, — What is needed may be simply stated although 
not so simply contrived. To solve the housing problem 
Canada requires a workable proposition which would dis- 
tribute present and future housing resources to match the 
paying ability of the three segments of the housing 
market,— 


those who can afford to own or rent satisfactory 
accommodation at prices prevailing under profitable 
private enterprise activity by utilizing the favourable 
facilities of the National Housing Act and conven- 
tional mortgage assistance; 


i 


those who can afford to own or rent satisfactory 
accommodation of moderate standards and utilizing 
long-term low interest loans; 


ii 


those who cannot obtain or afford decent and properly 
serviced accommodation and who require subsidy 
equal to the difference between their paying ability 
and the cost of such accommodation produced under 
the most economical circumstances of design, con- 
struction, operation and finance. 


ili 


Such a three-level system envisages subsidized 
housing as a physically and socialy unidentifiable 
component of a large scale and genera] moderate in- 
come housing production. 


Limited Dividend Housing 


There are foreshadowings of a three-tiered housing 
system in the present Part I, Section 16, (Limited Divi- 
dend), and Section 36 (Low Income) provisions of the 
National Housing Act. But the system is not purposefully 
-structured nor quantitatively adjusted to the percentage 
of the potential customers which lie in each portion. 
It doesn’t seem reasonable to find that eligibility for 
limited dividend family type housing, free of subsidy 
and expected to make a 5% profit for its sponsors, 
overlaps almost completely the eligibility band for the 
same families entering public housing where there is no 
profit and a subsidy is available. 


The commendable governmental endeavour, which 
presumably underlies the philosophy of limited dividend 
family type operations, — the provisions of low income 
housing by publicly assisted yet privately owned enter- 
prises, has been frustrated from the beginning by anomalies 
built into the system. Is the prospect of residual value 
fifty years hence sufficiently attractive to the normal 
developer to persuade him to participate in a programme 
so constrained by rules and regulations? Are his incentives 
more likely to be the understandable ones of keeping his 
construction force intact in slack times; of utilizing a piece 
of land; of hoping to beat the system? Why limit profit 
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to a return less than the low interest rate of the long term 
government loans which underlie the system? Will stan- 
dards of maintenance be sacrificed? Will cost, rent, tenant 
eligibility control bring any such programme to a halt? 
Surely there must be more reasonable ways of attracting 
a responsible private involvement in moderate and low 
income housing. 


Even the income formulae for admitting tenants into 
limited dividend family projects result in rent-to-income 
ratios so severe in many cases that the whole operation is 
called to question. A report, — “The Impact of Limited 
Dividend Housing on the Demand for Subsidized Public 
Housing Metropolitan Toronto”, prepared by the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Board in January, 1963 indi- 
cates that households with earned incomes in both 
municipal and private family-type limited dividend ac- 
commodation pay almost 29% of their income for rent. 
This rises to 39% and sometimes to 47% for households 
on government assistance. Elderly person limited dividend 
rents average approximately 38% of income. Undoubtedly, 
the impact of the limited dividend operation on the market 
for public housing has been by way of default — as the 
public housing wasn’t available, the hard-pressed tenants 
undertook to meet the rentals of the limited dividend 
projects. But their eligibiliy for public housing tenancy 
based on excessive rent-to-income ratios could change 
very rapidly with an increase in authorized rents in 
limited dividend projects. If more public housing were 
built thereby reducing the portion of the population in 
substandard or crowded housing, high rent-to-income 
ratios characteristic of limited dividend tenancy may carry 
more weight in considering eligibility. In that case the 
present tenants of limited dividend projects most of whom 
are eligible for admission to public housing, would seek 
such accommodation with better hope of success. 


In addition, there are significant short-comings in 
present limited dividend projects, particularly for the un- 
welcome large families. These short-comings include con- 
siderably higher densities resulting from high-rise 
apartments unsuitable for families with young children, 
a lack of larger suites which restricts family movement as 
family size increases; inadequate social and recreational 
facilities, fewer professionally trained persons available to 
help with numerous social and other problems which 
tend to emerge in a large concentration of lower income 
families. Furthermore, restricted profits may be reflected 
in poorer maintenance. It would generally appear that 
the impact of limited dividend on the public housing 
market is neither significant nor permanent in its nature. 
In a properly structured housing system there would be 
no ‘impact’ (i.e. duplication), but rather a complementary 
activity. 


8. Public Housmg Rentals 


The “1960 Report on the Committee to Study Rents 
in Public Housing Projects” certainly amassed sufficient 


evidence from all across Canada to call to question the 
present rental scales of Federal-Provincial low income 
housing. Perhaps, it is sufficient to point out here that 
the 1960 rent-to-income ratio for serviced accommodation 
in Federal-Provincial subsidized rental housing projects in 
Canada averaged approximately 28%. Probably fully- 
serviced rents should be a about the level of unserviced 
rents in the present system. 


In a study by Paul Ringer, Research Officer of The 
Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, “The Social 
Implications of Public Housing in Metropolitan Toronto”, 
it was noted that of those respondent families who refused 
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public housing accommodation, 36.8% did so because of 
the high rents involved, a figure looming much larger 
than for any other of the several reasons advanced. If 
any considerable relocation of families forcibly displaced 
by urban renewal is thought to lie in public housing 
tenancy, then it is obvious that serious consideration must 
be given to the level of rents which they will be charged. 
The justice of extricating them from present accommoda- 
tion, however, “ratty”, and jacking them into pleasant 
new units at greatly increased rental figures will un- 
doubtedly prove as much a cause for concern here as it 
has in the parallel American experience. 
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An appraisal of housing need has necessitated a rather complex analysis of 
changes in the housing stock and of population growth and change. This investi- 
gation was essential to the housing study but may be beyond the interest of some 
readers. Even if they are disinclined to follow the theoretical arguments regarding 
the determination of need and the statistical analysis and charting of these problems, 
these readers may still find the following sections of interest: 


I-1 the Meaning of Need and Demand; 
1-3 Elderly Persons and Their Housing Needs; 
J-5 the Physical Components of Housing Need; 
IJJ-2 the Forecast of Low Income Housing Need 1961-1980 
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DIVISION 4 
HOUSING NEED 


I THE THEORY OF HOUSING NEED 


1. The Meaning of Need and Demand 


To announce a housing objective is to establish a 
measure of housing need. If the goal is good housing for 
all, then both the physical and numerical dimension of 
need is pre-determined. If it is to be accomplished within 
the context of individual, family and community circum- 
stances acceptable to what may be described roughly as 
a Canadian way of life, then the social dimension of need 
is established. If housing policy must respond to an accept- 
able view of the relationship of the individual and the 
state and to the existing frame-work of government re- 
sponsibility, powers and organizations, then the political 
and consequent constitutional dimensions of housing need 
are established. If the need is to be met at costs which 
the occupants are willing and able to pay and if the total 
housing programme is to bear a reasonable relationship 
to total national expenditure, then the economic and 
financial characteristics of housing need are determined. 
Thus an acknowledgment of housing need lays the foun- 
dation and defines the scope of a housing policy. 


Generally however, the term “housing need” refers to 
the number of dwellings required for the satisfactory 
accommodation of the population and the calculation is 
usually related to such physical need over a specific period 
of years. Although the isolation of physical necessity from 
the total spectrum of need lends an air of unreality to 
much of the argument, there is some justification for this 
in that the dwelling is a tangible object. Indeed housing’s 
basically functional aspect may well be clarified by con- 
sideration of its quantity and quality independent of the 
customary surrounding arguments of fiscal, constitutional, 
social and design debate. 


Need, in the words of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, is “a notoriously slippery 
customer”. The Commission’s 1957 Study — “Housing 
and Social Capital,” in a detailed analysis of housing need 
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was quick to point out that the best of forecasts is no 
more than a system of guesses. “Be it ever so intricate, 
the whole structure must rest on treacherous sands of 
assumptions” and this caution continues to apply to the 
present study. 


Frequently the idea of need becomes entangled in 
the concepts of potential demand and effective demand. 
These are exceedingly complicated factors which are not 
given proper deference simply by equating demand with 
desire and preference, and effective demand with what 
one can afford. Such market place determinants have a 
way of varying with levels of personal and national income 
and with subjective standards of living. Need, as the 
word is used here, persists independent of demand and is, 
in terms of good housing for all, the sum total of new 
requirements, of unmet back-logs from old requirements, 
of correcting unacceptable conditions, and of the ravages 
of depreciation because the dwelling asset does not last 
forever. 


It is not enough, for the purpose of this Study, simply 
to undertake a quantitative appraisal of the total housing 
need in Canada. The focus of attention is the low income 
or troubled household including the elderly. Thought must 
be given to the way in which past shortages and in- 
adequacies have come to bear heavily on these groups 
and on how future growth may affect their numbers. 


History. 


Before examining the components of housing 
need a brief consideration of the history of Canadian 
housing may explain the present condition of the housing 
stock and throw some light on what the future will 
undoubtedly bring. 


A pronounced housing shortage and extensive in- 
adequacies characterized Canada’s housing stock at the 
close of World War I. Housing production during the 
1920’s never came close to providing Canadian cities and 
towns with a good standard of housing accommodation 


and during this time much of the slum districts and 
blighted areas became established. By the beginning of 
the depression of the 1930's, some 163,000 families were 
doubled-up with other families. These already gloomy 
conditions worsened during the depression as construction 
almost came to a halt. The slums grew in area and be- 
came even more congested. 


The 1935 Dominion Housing Act was a first national 
response to these conditions. Loans up to 20% of the 
value of land and building were made available to pros- 
pective home buyers under this Act. The National Hous- 
ing Act of 1938 superseded the Dominion Housing Act. 
The 1938 Act liberalized lending policy with respect to 
small home buyers but its provisions for construction of 
low rental projects were never operative and expired in 
1940. As a consequence the slum areas were as bad in 
1940 as they had been in 1935 when the first Federal 
legislation was enacted. 


With the outbreak of World War II, this unsatis- 
factory situation was aggravated by a fall in the number 
of dwelling units built due to shortages of materials and 
man-power. During the war years there was a marked 
rise in the formation of new families and by 1945, 311,000 
Canadian families were without separate accommodation 
of their own, more than twice the number doubled-up at 
the outbreak of the war. With the return of men and 
women from the armed forces there arose a formidable 
housing necessity superimposed upon an existing strained 
housing inventory. The National Housing Act of 1944 
and the setting up of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation in 1946 were the first positive steps taken to 
cope with the situation. For the returning veterans, 
30,000 rental units were built by the government agency 
and veterans were given priority on more than 20,000 
houses built by private enterprise. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada introduced public 
housing legislation on a national basis. The 1954 revisions 
of the National Housing Act further liberalized public 
assistance to housing and urban redevelopment. 


The relationship between housing production and 
family formation is basic to an analysis of housing need. 
From 1926 to 1930 the production of housing exceeded 
family formations but did not suffice to improve deficien- 
cies in the housing stock. From then until 1934 housing 
production and family formation were approximately 
equal. From the mid-30’s until the 1950’s family forma- 
tion exceeded housing construction except for the years 
1947, 1949 and 1950. During the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, housing construction exceeded family formation 
by a considerable amount. By 1961, some 4% million 
dwelling units accommodated 18,000,000 Canadians and 
each year approximately 120,000 units were added to the 
housing stock. 


In some ways Canadians are the best accommodated 
people in the world with probably more square feet of 
heated space per person than any other nation. The 
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quality of their housing improved remarkably during the 
1950’s For example, the proportion of housing requiring 
major repairs dropped from 13.4% in 1951 to 5.6% by 
1961; doubling up of families decreased from 9.8% to 
5.7%, and the incidence of overcrowding dropped from a 
1951 percentage of 18.8 to 16.5 by 1961. 


Yet aside from its physical qualities, a sizeable seg- 
ment of Canadian housing is economically troubled. On 
the basis of the family income of those granted National 
Housing Act mortgages and on the basis of what rental 
statistics are available, the new housing production, 
whether for ownership or for rental, is completely out of 
reach of something better than one-third and something 
less than one-half of the population. The existing housing 
stock is almost equally inaccessible because of the com- 
bined affect of high prices and inadequate financing 
terms. And so there persists a housing problem so severe, 
so far from solution by present legislative, social, economic 
and physical activities that only one word can be applied 
to it — failure. 


2. Population Growth 


The principal source of demand for new housing is 
the growth of family and non-family households.* These 
households are a consequence of population growth during 
the period within which housing need is under review. 
For the purpose of this Study, the population forecasts 
spanning the years, 1955 to 1980, prepared for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 1957, 
“Housing and Social Capital”, have been reassessed. With- 
in the forecast period, the anticipated and actual popula- 
tion growth characteristics of 1955-1960 can now be 
compared and related to the total forecast . 


For the years 1955 to 1960, the Royal Commission 
Study anticipated a 12% growth of population, with a 


* The census definitions of family and non-family are used 
throughout this Study with all their limitations. A family con- 
sists of husband and wife (with or without children who have 
never married), or a parent with one or more children never 
married and living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
children and step-children are counted as own children and, in 
fact, a family for census purposes may comprise a man or 
woman living with a guardianship child or ward under twenty- 
one years of age. The net increase in families in any given 
year is the number of families existing at the end of the year 
minus the number of families existing at the beginning of the 
year. 


‘ 
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Every person is a member of a household for a household con- 
sists of a person or group of persons occupying one dwelling, 
and the number of households equals the number of occupied 
dwellings. A family household may consist of a family with or 
without lodgers, or of two or more families sharing a dwelling. 
A non-family household consists of a group of unrelated persons 
sharing a dwelling or of one person living alone. Thus each 
person in a population expanding due to natural increase 
(births minus deaths) and to net migration (immigration 
minus emigration) becomes a member either of a family or a 
non-family household. 


9.4% increase in new families and a 13.4% increase 
in non-family households; a total increase in all households 
of 9.8%. When this total number of new households is 
divided into the anticipated population increase for the 
five year period, the result is an average of 4.4 persons 
per new household. Finally, the Commission’s study fore- 
cast that 84% of these would be in family households and 
16% in non-family households. Actual population changes 
during 1955-1960 have differed considerably from the 
forecast. The total population increased 13.8%; the family 
formation by 11.6% and non-family formation by an 
impressive 29% for an overall increase of 13.9%. Thus 
family growth exceeded estimates by 25% and non-family 
growth by 120%. By 1960 the actual population of 
17,870,000 exceeded the anticipated figure by 470,000 
persons. For this increase there were three reasons. The 
1955 initial population figure of 15,573,000 used by the 
Commission’s Study was 125,000 lower than the actual 
census figure for 1955. Net migration during the 1955- 
1960 period averaged 95,000 per year, 20,000 above the 
anticipated net migration figures used in the Commission’s 
Study and this continuing over five years would account 
for an increase of 100,000. Lastly, demographic changes 
not anticipated in the forecast presumably accounted for 
a further 245,000 population increase. 


It is, however,.in the distribution of new households 
‘between family and non-family formations that the most 
significant changes occurred between actual and antici- 
pated conditions in this first review period. During the 
first half of the 1950’s, 90% of the new households were 
family type and only 10% were non-family. The Com- 
mission’s Study anticipated 84% of new households in 
family formations, and 16% in non-family formations 
during the second half of the 50’s. Actually, the propor- 
tions were 75% family and 25% non-family. Population 
studies in the United States indicate that such a distribu- 
tion will characterize future growth over several years 
to come. Indeed, the American studies anticipate that 
by 1980 the rate of increase of non-family households will 
probably be more than double that of husband and wife 
families. It is significant that in the ten-year period from 
1960 to 1970, the McMurray Study in the United States 
anticipates an increase. in total households of 20%; in 
families of 16.8%; and in non-families of 39.9%. The 
Study assumed that the primary individuals would be 
mostly women both young and old looking for small 
efficiency apartments or other smaller dwelling units at a 
rate of nearly 300,000 a year in the United States. The 
comparable Royal Commission figures for the same period 
are, — all households: 21.7%, families 21.5% and non- 
families 23.4%. 


In overall population, the Royal Commission forecast 
assuméd as follows: 


1955 population........... 15,573,000 
1960 population... 17,400,000 (12% increase) 
1965 population.........19,520,000 (12% increase) 





1970 population.......... 
1975 population......... 
1980 population.......... 


21,640,000 (10.9% increase) 
23,990,000 (10.9% increase) 
26,650,000 (11.1% increase) 


The increase over the twenty-five years is thus: 10,852,000 
(an increase over the period of 71.1%). The Commission 
anticipated that net family formations would increase by 
2,990,000; an increase of 69% to a total of 6,250,000. 
Non-family formations were expected to increase by 
370,000; an increase of 75% to 865,000 such units. The 
total family-non-family units would have increased to 
2,920,000; an increase of 70% to 7,115,000 total for- 


mations. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


An examination of what evidence is available for the 
1960-1965 period would seem to confirm the Royal Com- 
mission’s 12% anticipated growth during that time. 
However, this growth rate has been achieved in the face 
of a very low net average annual migration of something 
in the order of 13,600 persons in the opening three years 
of the period. If the Royal Commission’s net migration 
figure of 75,000 per year had been achieved during this 
time, the projected growth would be more like 13.3%. 
The growth rate in 1956-1960 was 13.8%. If net migra- 
tion were to equal the 75,000 figure anticipated in the 
Commission’s study and if, as a consequence, increases of 
13% per five-year period occurred rather than the 11% 
employed in the original study, then the 1980 population 
would be 29,000,000, not 27,360,000. 


Re-evaluation of the Royal Commission’s forecast 
would suggest that the overall rate of population growth 
proposed is reasonable. The anticipated 1980 population 
must be increased by 470,000 for the first five-year period 
plus 240,000 as an 11%.growth over four successive five- 
year periods under review is compounded. The 1980 
population forecast of 26,650,000 would thus become 
27,360,000. If an average figure of 3.7 persons per family- 
non-family formation is used, (and this figure has re- 
mained remarkably steady over the past years and is the 
figure used in the overall forecast of family-non-family 
formations in the Royal Commission’s Study), then the 
total family-non-family formations during the 1955-1980 
period would: become 3,150,000 rather than the 2,920,000 
forecast. If the distribution of these formations is allo- 
cated 75% to family and 25% to non-family households, 
then the total number of families formed during the period 
would be 2,360,000 as against the Commission’s estimate 
of 2,550,000 and non-families would increase from the 
370,000 estimated to the much larger total of 790,000. 
Family formations have a greater bearing on low income 
housing demand than non-family formations, so revision 
of their relative distribution becomes important in meas- 
uring low income housing need. The accompanying table 
indicates the revised population and family-non-family 
distribution suggested for the 1955-1980 period. 
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REVISED POPULATION AND FAMILY, NON-FAMILY FORMATION DISTRIBUTION 1955-1980 


(in thousands of units) ; 


NET FAMILY EORMATION NON-FAMILY HOUSEHOLD TOTAL FAMILY, NON-FAMILY (FNF) 
PERIOD POPULATION (75%) FORMATION (25%) FORMATION (@ 3.7 p. av.) 
= 


YEAR 1955 3,700 : 495 


(ACTUAL) approx. approx. 




















1956 —60 : 
(ACTUAL) 17,870 4,135 


YEAR 1960 





1961-65 














1971-75 





1976 — 80 





TOTALS 


AS %~ 




















* EXCLUSIVE OF UNDOUBLING OF PRESENTLY DOUBLED FAMILIES. 
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3. Elderly persons and their housing need 


(1) Statistics on the Elderly 


In any review of housing need, a special ‘assessment 
of the requirements of the elderly is essential. The Can- 
adian Welfare Council’s 1963 Report on the Elderly put 
in sharp definition the nature and extent of the problems 
which must be solved for older Canadians when it stated. 


“There is urgent need for a comprehensive 

statistical report and analysis of Canada’s 
aged population, and in February 1962, 
the Canadian Welfare Council recommended 
the preparation of a special census mono- 
graph on the aged. Until such a report is 
produced, recourse must be had to the data 
that is readily available.” 


Among such data is the census bulletin. “Selected 
Statistics on the Older Population of Canada”. An ex- 
amination of this bulletin discloses information about the 
elderly population which bears on housing policy. An 
increasing percentage of Canada’s population is in the 
older age groupings. Persons ages 65 and over constituted 
5.1 percent of the total population in 1901 and 7.6 per- 
cent in 1961. A similar percentage increase occurred in 
Ontario, — 5.5 percent in 1901 and 8.1 percent in 1961. 


If the middle projection of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects is taken as the forecast 
figure, the number of people aged 65 and over will approx- 
imate 8.9% of the total Canadian population in 1980. 
The age distribution of the elderly is expected to pro- 
gressively advance in age category. Persons aged 75 and 
over constituted.33.1 percent of the aged (those over 65) 
in 1955, 35.5 percent in 1961 and will approximate 38.3 
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percent in 1980. In absolute figures the number of people 
aged 75 and more will increase from about 398,000 to 
about 911,000. 


The distribution of the aged by marital status is some 
indication of their dependency as married couples provide 
a good deal of mutual support. The percentage of persons 
aged 65 and over who are married has risen slightly in 
Canada from 53.8% in 1951 to 54.5% in 1961. A similar 
change from 52% to 52.9% in these years occurred in 
Ontario. About one-half of all aged people are single 
or divorced. Dwelling types and dwelling circumstances 
appropriate to couples and to single elderly persons differ 
and so this marital distribution determines the character- 
istics of the housing stock which the aged require. Only 
a small proportion of elderly families, 5.3% in total, are 
not maintaining their own households and are presumably 
mostly elderly couples living with married children. 


Of the 1,391,154 elderly persons in the 1961 popu- 
lation approximately 849,167 are immediate family mem- 
bers and 542,000 are single elderly. It is estimated that 
about one-half of the single elderly persons are main- 
taining their own households and of those it would appear 
that approximately 172,000 are elderly persons living 
alone. Of those not maintaining their own households, 
there is indication that about 300,000 are single elderly 
persons living with married children. There is a much 
higher proportion of aged women than aged men in the 
single, widowed or divorced category. As is the case with 
their marital status, this family-non-family distribution of 
elderly persons should affect housing policy and dwelling 
characteristics. 


In the aged population, there are more females 
than males in Canada, the reverse of the situation in the 
total population. As the life expectancy of women is 
greater than that of men, the unbalance will probably 
increase in the.future. 


(2) The Dwellings of the Elderly 


Some indication of the physical circumstances of 
elderly persons’ housing in Canada and in Ontario is given 


in the following table. 


HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 65 YEARS AND OVER CLASSIFIED 


BY DWELLING TENURE, TYPE, CONDITION AND CONVENIENCES 


1951 





No. 

Total Household Heads .ccccscecnscsscsseean 563,270 
Tenure 

Owner-Occupied onaccinccsnmsnmnnmnn 434,895 

Tenant-Occupied oe eceencnne 128,375 
Type of Dwelling 

Single Detached 

Single Attached 

Apt., Flat, Cte. oe eecstensssseeemeneectes 
Condition 

In need of repair (major) ............ 
Growded Households 0 ecmccscceesneeensineneen 30,430 


Conveniences 
Without running water nen 


Without exclusive use of 
bath or SHOW a ncccesssscsseuseseneeee 


Without exclusive use of 
flush toilet once ssssssesuseesmscsmmecee 


CANADA 
1961 

% No. 
746,792 
574,780 
172,012 
71.7 518,554 
62,944 
20.7 164,455 
13.7 49,092 
54 25,591 
30.3 116,215 
46. 220,228 
39.3 197,488 
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% 


6.6 


3.4 


15.6 


29.5 


28.4 


1951 


No. 


204,600 


163,885 
40,715 


7,185 


ONTARIO 
1961 

% No. 
269,846 
216,201 
53,645 
72.6 191,346 
28,407 
15.2 49,857 
10.5 ‘13,893 
3.5 4,776 
22.5 25,451 
35.5 53,940 
31.7 53,883 


% 


3.1 


1.8 


9.4 


20. 


20. 


The facts revealed are disturbing; it would appear that 
the percentage of elderly households occupying sub- 
standard accommodation in 1961 was-6.6% of all elderly 
households when only 5.6% of all Canadian households 
occupied such premises. If to this is added some adjust- 
ment for the worn-out rooming accommodation where 
the aged live in such numbers, particularly in large cities, 
then it is evident the elderly inhabit more than their 
share of the nation’s worst accommodation. 


(3) Rural-Urban Distribution of the Elderly 


In Canada and Ontario, the proportion of the aged 
population’ living in rural areas aproximates the propor- 
tion of the total population living in rural areas. There is 
a smaller percentage of the aged living on farms and in 
non-urban areas in Ontario than in Canada as a whole. 
The trend of. residence for the elderly, as for the total 
population, is towards greater comparative urban concen- 
tration in the most urbanized province and in the Metro- 
politan Cities. Similarly, there is a higher overall 
proportion of elderly people within the city proper (8.9%) 
than in the fringe areas (5.9%). 


Within the individual metropolitan centres there are 
varying proportions of the aged in the total population of 
each, ranging from a low of 5.8% in Edmonton to a high 
of 15.9% in Victoria. 


(4) The Elderly and The Labour Force 


The proportion of elderly men in paid employment 
has declined steadily. Between 1931 and 1951, the pro- 
portion of Canadian employed men aged 65 and over 
dropped from some 56% to about 39%. By 1961 this 
percentage had declined to 28.5%. The percentage of 
elderly females in paid employment rose slightly from 
5.6% in 1951 to 6.7% in 1961. 


It is expected that the overall trend towards earlier 
retirement and occupational displacement as well as ad- 
vancing average age of the older population will result 
in a continuing decline of the percentage of elderly who 
are employed. The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 1957, forecast the proportions of 
elderly men in paid employment at 32.5% in 1960 drop- 
ping to 30.5%by 1980. A comparison of the actual and 
forecast percentages above, however casts serious doubt 
on the percentage estimates for the balance of the fore- 
cast term. Adjusting for corresponding year comparisons, 
the 1955 actual male employment figure is approximately 
10.5% larger than the forecast figure and the 1960 actual 
male employment figure is 9.1 percent smaller than the 
forecast figure. For the 1955-1960 actual male employ- 
ment period, there is a diminishing differential of 16.8% 
while for the corresponding forecast period, there is a 
3% increasing differential. Similar comparisons for 
elderly female employment support the Gordon Com- 
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mission statement — “Estimating membership in the 
labour force rates for women is even more complicated, 
since major influences can be seen fairly clearly to be 
operating in opposite directions.” 


The submission of Ontario to the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Prospect’s, 1956 (Province of Ontario) has 
shown a diminishing proportion of workers aged 65 and 
over in the labour force in Ontario. In 1946, the per- 
centage was 25.6 and in 1955, 20%, with an expected 
decrease to 18% by 1975. 


Even in the absence of reliable economic forecasting 
analysis, it is still possible to generalize about the incidence 
of dependency for the aged population for the period 
under review. The percentage of the aged as a proportion 
of the total population will increase while the percentage 
of the aged in the labour force will decline. If the per- 
centage of the Canadian population aged 15 to 64 in the 
labour force remains relatively constant over the forecast 
period and assuming constant price-cost structure, a mod- 
erately increasing ratio of number of persons aged 65 and 
over per 100 persons aged 15 to 64 will result in a gradual 
rise in the degree of “dependency” of the aged in the 
working population. An advancing old-age “dependency” 
ratio may necessitate an examination of the capacity of 
the nation’s labour force to support the aged over the next 
several decades. This problem has obvious repercussions 
on housing policies and programmes for the aged. 


OLD AGE “DEPENDENCY” RATIO 
CANADA 1901-1961 


population population _ ratio or 

age 15-64 age 65 over percentage 
1901 3,253,531 271,201 8.3 
1911 4,494,776 335,317 75 
1921 5,344,354 420,244 7.9 
1931 6,518,934 576,076 8.8 
1941 7,940,289 767,815 10.2 
1951 8,672,439 1,086,273 12.5 
1956 9,611,643 1,243,938 12.9 
1961 10,655,171 1,391,154 13.1 


(5) Elderly Persons Incomes 


There is very little information to make possible the 
necessary correlation between the elderly person’s physical 
housing needs as determined by those now living in sub- 
standard circumstances or paying an-excessive proportion 
of their income for shelter, good or bad and the economic 
resources of the aged. The following table indicates some-_ 
thing of the incomes of the elderly. 


percentage 

percentage of elderly 

of elderly unattached 

Income group families individuals 
Under $1,000 nee cceenenssneeneens 8.8 59.6 
$1,000 - $1,499 14.0 15.7 
$1,500 - $1,999 13.4 9.6 
$2,000 - $2,499 8.8 4.6 





Examination of the table discloses that 22.8% of 
Canadian families with heads age 65 and over were in 
receipt of an annual income from all sources of $1,500 or 
less, and that 59.6% of unattached individuals aged 65 
and over were in receipt of $1,000 or less in 1961. These 
results were, of course, based mainly on a small sample 
serving of families and unattached individuals and were 
not adjusted by income tax statistics. Regarding the tax- 
able income of the elderly, the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
1963 Report noted. 


“In 1960, some 332,000 Canadians, aged 65 and 
over, filed income tax returns. After deduction 
of the standard exemption for the aged of $1,500, 
over one third of these people (130,000) had no 
taxable income. And of those with taxable in- 
come, about one third (72,000 out of 202,000) 
had incomes of less than $3,000 and well over 
one half (122,000) had incomes of less than 
$4,000.” 


The desperate plight of elderly lodgers and non- 
related individuals is disclosed by the fact that in 1961 
between 45 and 55 percent of males and 70 percent of 
females had annual incomes under $1,000. 


The low income characteristic of the aged is rendered 
no less severe by examining the liquid asset holdings of 
elderly families with annual income under $3,000. 30 
percent reported no liquid assets. 55 percent reported 
assets of $1,000 or less. The Canadian Welfare Councils 
report adds — “An inventory of other assets might im- 
prove the picture to some extent”. A comparatively high 
percentage of the aged own their own homes but less 
than 5 percent of all mortgaged households had elderly 
household heads in Canada in 1961. A relatively high 
proportion of the aged may have equities in life insurance. 
It should be noted, however, that home ownership and 
equities in life insurance tend to be depleted among the 
aged owing to the lowness of cash incomes and the burden 
of living expenses, especially those in connection with 
illness. All too frequently, the aged outlive such assets as 
they once possessed. As indicated above, the trend towards 
earlier retirement and decreasing membership in the labour 
force tends, on the whole, to compromise the economic 
status of the elderly. Employment and income statistics 
for 1961 show however, that employment income is an 
important revenue component for those aged 65 to 69. 
28.5 percent of elderly males and 6.7 percent of elderly 
females are in receipt of income from employment sources. 
The aged, particularly those 70 years of age and over in 
the lowest income category derive a very small proportion 
of their income from supplementary sources such as 
annuities, private pension arrangements, investments, etc. 
The elderly in the lowest income classifications are in the 
least advantageous position for personal income, mainten- 
ance and support from private resources. All of this con- 
firms the Canadian Welfare Council’s and Ontario Welfare 
Council’s statements concerning the relatively rapid ex- 
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haustion of voluntary savings of the elderly and their 
propulsion towards increased dependency on transfer pay- 
ments. The Canadian Welfare Council Report concludes. 


“In income and assets alike, the aged couple is 
likely to be better off than the aged man alone. 


The aged woman alone — single, widowed or 
divorced — is likely to be the most poverty 
stricken.” 


“The relative poverty of the aged woman is par- 
ticularly serious. As we move up the age range, 
aged women become a majority of the age 
group. Although more and more married women 
are working, most aged widows have never 
worked full-time since marriage.” 


(6) Shelter Costs of the Elderly 


The Ontario Welfare Council’s 1958 report, “Econ- 
omic Needs and Resources of Older People in Ontario,” 
indicated $38 (rent plus electricity and water) for single 
elderly persons and $43.12 (rent $40 plus electricity 
and water) for elderly couples as an expenditure related 
to independent maintenance at a modest but adequate 
income standard. Serviced shelter as a percentage of 
total budget would then be 42% for single elderly men, 
41% for women and 30% for elderly couples, requiring 
budget resources of $1,100 per year for single elderly and 
$1,700 for elderly couples. Revising all these figures 
utilizing the Consumer Price Index, the 1961 results 
would be: 


(a) serviced shelter 
single men or women $39.37 


couples $44.53 


(b) serviced shelter 

budget ratio 

single men or women 42% couples 30.3% 
In the absence of any precise correlation, it may be stated 
generally that it is somewhat doubtful if the cost of 
ownership housing would alter the average overall 
shelter expense for elderly persons. While the percentage 
of mortgaged dwellings owned by the elderly has de- 
clined substantially between 1951 and 1961 as a per- 
centage of total mortgaged households (in Canada 10.7 
to 4.7; in Ontario 14.2 to 4.8), it can be shown that non- 
principaled serviced shelter for ownership housing approxi- 
mates the unserviced shelter rental average when Can- 
adian averages are co-ordinated. The Ontario Welfare 
Council’s report on the “Economic Needs and Resources 
of Older People in Ontario” states 


“Where the aged person owns his own home, it 
is expected that the costs of maintenance and 
operation will in many instances be close to the 
shelter costs in the budget. If the home is mort- 
gaged, payments on principal and interest will 
probably result in a much higher expense”. 


Considering too, that the shelter allotment in the 
Ontario Welfare Council’s 1958 budget was set as high 
as 42% for a single elderly person and 30% for an 
elderly couple, a repricing of the budget items to suggest 
a standard of living in 1961 fails to account for a signifi- 
cant increase in Limited Dividend rents in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area (the basis on which the shelter 
allowance item in the budget was derived) 


Serviced Shelter Single Person Couple 
(a) 1961 Budget allowance $39.37 $44.53 
(b) 1961 effective rental 

range $40-$45 $55-$58 
(c) budget — margin 5% 

above or below $1,140.00 $1,760.00 


The Ontario Department of Public Welfare, May 
1964, indicated a sample monthly budget for older people 
in Windsor as follows: 


(a) Gouple in receipt of $150 Old Age Security Pen- 
sion (without supplementary income or assets) 
1. Serviced Shelter 
(Ownership or rental housing) ........... $48.00 
Service Shelter as a 


Percentage of Total Budget ..........-- 32% 


{b) Couple in receipt of average income of $210 
husband and perhaps the wife aged 65 or over 
P P g' 


1. Serviced Shelter 


(Ownership or rental housing) _....... $60.00 
Serviced Shelter as a 
Percentage of Total Budget ..Www.. 28.6% 


The Toronto based budget of 1958 has keyed its 
shelter expense allocation to a mid-range of rentals 
charged in Limited Dividend housing projects built for the 
elderly in Ontario since World War II. In Toronto, the 
effective rental range for all projects occupied by 1961 
approximated $40-$45 for bachelor suites and $55-$58 
for one bedroom suites. In Ontario, and presumably Can- 
ada, the range for bachelor and one bedroom units over 
the same period approximated $35-$40 and $45-$55 re- 
spectively. In Metropolitan Toronto where Limited Divi- 
dend rents are highest on the average, the disparity be- 
tween the controlled rents in the Section 16 projects and 
the average monthly gross rent prevailing in the market 
is astronomical, i.e, 


1 bedroom elderly limited dividend .......... $55-$58 
average Monthly Gross PEM weesescnreneeneenen $109 


average monthly cash rent 
all households 


elderly persons households 





The budget shelter allowance is insufficient where 
1961 limited dividend rentals are used as a gauge and 


bears no relation to prevailing average cash or contract 
rents. If limited dividend rents were to provide an 
index for a minimum adequate standard of accommoda- 
tion available to elderly persons requiring such, the sug- 
gested budget for 1961 may be modified accordingly: 


ONTARIO Woman Man Couple 
1. Serviced shelter $39.37 $39.37 $50.00 
2. Serviced shelter as a 

percentage of total budget 42% 41% 32.9% 
3. Budget margin 5% above 

or below (average) $1140 $1140 

TORONTO 
1. Serviced shelter $42.50 $42.50 $56.50 
2. Serviced shelter as a 

percentage of 

total budget 43.8% 42.8% 35.6% 
3. Budget margin in 5% above 

or below (average) $1180 $1180 


If the Social Planning Council’s “Guide to Family 
Spending in Toronto” 1964, which has application to 
elderly persons living habits and income requirements, is 
taken as a guide and the same rent-to-income percentage 
calculation utilized, the following comparisons may be’ 
made. If the furnished room is the typical single un- 
attached person’s accommodation, the minimum income 
requirement supporting a minimum standard for living 
arrangement remains approximately the same (i.e. 
$1,180). However, where an unfurnished bachelor and 
one bedroom apartment with basic services is considered 
for the elderly person’s shelter needs, minimum personal 
expenditures for the single elderly will reach $1,300 and 
for the elderly couple will exceed $2,000 per annum. 


It is interesting to note that the sample budget pre- 
pared for the Windsor area in 1964 by the Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare for elderly couples solely 
in receipt of the Old Age Security Pension or Old Age 
Assistance Allowance ($150 per month or $1,800 per 
year) approximates the revised Ontario regional figures 
for shelter allowance, serviced shelter-to-income ratio and 
total income or budget expenditures. The Windsor state- 
ment, which appears high in relation to the Ontario 
budget survey because of the difference in the economic 
environments, may be interpreted by reason of the three 
year advance which the Windsor survey enjoys over the 
Ontario budget adjusted for application in 1961. 


(7) Conclusions 


There are two aspects to the housing need of the 
elderly (a) available accommodation permitting a balance 
and variety of living arrangements suited to the elderly’s 
requirements; ‘and (b) a realistic shelter-to-income housing 
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cost component. A number of model and sample budgets 
have been reviewed to suggest possible income require- 
ments supporting an average rental expense for a mini- 
mum standard of accommodation. Information could not 
be assembled in such a way so as to obtain regional 
estimates or estimates for individual urban centres. From 
the data collected, however, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that a poverty line of $1,000 for single elderly persons and 
$1,500 for elderly couples could be substantiated for a 
Canadian average. Budget itemization indicates that an 
appropriate service rental shelter allocation for elderly 
individuals could range at about 40% and for couples 
at approximately 30%. A modest but not subsistence level 
of existence was the focal point of projection for all 
budget appropriations. In view of the fact that the $1,000 
and $1,500 income levels were below the modest but 
minimum.income scales proposed in the budget summaries 
and further below the figures which would relate to the 
metropolitan and major urban centres, and because 
average prevailing monthly cash rents for dwelling units 
occupied by elderly households are only fractionally below 
the rental averages for all households, additional qualifi- 
cation is unnecessary. It may be safely predicted that 
at least 40% and as high as 60% of the elderly individuals 
in Canada are enduring hardships because of economic 
constraint. 25 to 30% of elderly families are similarly 
distressed. 


It is apparent that elderly persons housing difficulties 
are largely of an economic nature. Will improved pen- 
sions and social assistance correct this, or will rents go up 
(other than in non-profit elderly persons housing schemes) 
at least to an extent which will considerably offset the 
improved resources of the aged? 
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In general, and assuming .a combination of ill-housed 
plus expensively-housed elderly persons in accordance with 
the above and subsequent analysis, 1961 national low 
income elderly persons housing needs are something in 
the order of 180,000 units for couples plus 117,000 units 
for single persons. To these totals should be added a 
vacancy component. Between 1961 and 1981 approxi- 
mately 94,000 units for couples (approximately 4 of 
360,000 elderly family formations during the period) 
and 58,000 units for single persons (approximately 13 of 
170,000 elderly non-family formations) will be required. 
The total number of elderly persons units needed to 
correct 1961 deficiencies and meet the elderly increment 
between then and 1981 with an allowance for vacancies 
is about 469,000 units. This does not imply that new 
“project housing” in such quantities is necessary, but 
rather that the resources of the public and private pro- 
duction must accommodate these dimensions of elderly 
persons low income needs. 


Thus the elderly persons low income housing need is 
from 35 to 40% of the total requirements for subsidized 
social housing required to correct present defects and 
meet the additional demands of the period, to 1980. 


Although one respects and values the warmth and 
human qualities and the genuine concern which has 
animated the contribution of charitable organizations to 
elderly persons housing, it is certain, particularly in the 
larger cities which constitute an increasing proportion of 
the total population, that the numerical or quantitative 
extent of the problem has far outstripped the resources and 
the potential programmes of charitable organizations. 
Nevertheless, the qualitative value of their concern should 
be a continuing feature of housing for the elderly. 


THE OLDER POPULATION 
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ALL ELDERLY PERSONS IN CANADA 1,391,154. = 7.6% OF POPULATION 
762,733 

1,859 
764,592 

















ELDERLY PERSONS IN NON-FAMILY RELATIONSHIP ELDERLY PERSONS IN ELDERLY FAMILIES 
607,197 


ELDERLY HEADS OF 
NON-FAMILY HH. 
235,191 






ELDERLY NON-FAMILY & NON- 
HEAD 372,006 
















ELDERLY LIVING 





SINGLE ELDERLY LIVING WITH 
MARRIED CHILDREN 
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4. Changes in the Housing Stock 


(see Diagrams following Pages 71-72) 


The determination of housing need within a particular 
period requires a rather complicated balancing of gains and 
losses in the housing stock. Diagram 6, Relationship of 
Dwelling Units Within a Housing System, illustrates this 
process. The total gain in dwelling units is the sum of new 
dwellings constructed during the period plus additional 
satisfactory dwellings produced by alterations. Such altera- 
tions include both the net results of rehabilitation and 
improvement of the substandard stock plus those additions 
achieved both by conversions of non-residential buildings to 
residential use to which is added, conversions of large 
existing units to two or more smaller units. All these gains 
must equal net losses in the period plus the formation of 
new households and the provision of an appropriate change 
in the number of vacant units. Both net losses and new 
households exhibit in themselves a range of separate 
components. New household formations have three 
components;—a net increase in the number of families, 
the undoubling or moving out into dwellings of their own 
of families presently doubled up with others, and the forma- 
tion of new non-family households. Net losses have four 
general components, (1) the unbalancing component of 
rehabilitated units translated from substandard to standard 
conditions and hence, lost to the poor housing stock (this 
change is not of depreciation); (2) mergers in which 
smallers units are combined to form new larger units; 
(3) demolitions of both standard and substandard dwel- 
lings; (4) a general category of other losses, including 
removal of dwellings by disaster, conversions to non- 
residential use and abandonments for one reason or another. 


If losses from the existing dwelling stock exceed gains 
achieved by alterations, then the number of new dwelling 
units constructed must equal such net removals plus new 
housholds. and necessary changes. Conversely, if dwellings 
formed by alterations of existing buildings exceed losses 
with a resulting net alteration gain, then newly constructed 
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dwellings must equal new households and the attendant 
vacancies less this alteration gain. 


The gain in new dwellings required in the period is, 
of course, simply the total of new households and 
vacancy changes. 


Diagram 7, Sources of New Housing Need,—Alter- 
native Circumstances indicates the various combinations 
of these factors. Household formations and a volume of 
construction of new units exceeding such formation are 
both kept constant in the first four examples to make the 
comparisons feasible. Condition 1, illustrates the circum- 
stances, largely as described above, in which new households ° 
plus net removals is less than new construction thus per- 
mitting vacancy changes necessary to the new growth. 
(This situation pertained in the United States of America 
in the period 1950-1960.) 


If the total of new households plus net removals is 
greater than new construction, as illustrated in Condition 2, 
then there is no housing available for vacancies appropriate . 
to the increase in households and, indeed, additional units 
derived from dropping further the existing vacancy per- 
taining at the beginning of the period is necessary to 
augment the new construction. Condition 3, indicates a 
situation where net losses equal the gains in altered 
dwellings and, therefore, net removals disappear. In this 
case vacancy changes of a more extensive nature both in 
the new and existing stock result. 


The fourth diagram shows the consequence in a 
situation where net losses are less than the number of 
dwelling units produced. Under these circumstances 
vacancy is still further increased to equal the unoccupied 
new altered units and the unoccupied new construction 
units. Condition 5 shows the circumstances when new con- 
struction is less than the total of new households and 
vacancy changes. This condition presumably occurred in 
Canada in the 1951-1961 period. In this case, gains in 
altered units must exceed net losses by an amount equal to 
the difference between new households plus vacancy and 
the new production. 
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5. The Physical Components of Housing Need 

There are ten components which interact generally 
as described above to modify and determine the housing 
need. These components arise from population growth 
and its distribution in family and non-family formations, 
corrections of present and evolving unsatisfactory units in 
the housing inventory (if that is the policy), shifts of 
population and changed patterns and habits of living. 
Within these generalities the ten components of housing 
need can be identified which shape the Canadian housing 
necessity. This analysis applies with equal validity, 
although to a greater or lesser extent, to municipalities 
large and small, to provinces, or indeed to the total 
national assessment of housing need and production. Each 
of the ten components is analysed in some detail in the 
following sub-sections. 


(1) Net Family Formation 


The net increase in families is the most significant 
component in housing need, far out-weighing all other 
individual factors. A forecast of net increase in families 
requires careful consideration of past population statistical 
data and the trend in marriage age. The primary source 
in household formation is new marriages, the number of 
which in any one year is highly correlated with births 
eighteen to twenty-four years earlier. The marriages of 
1960 are made primarily by youngsters born during the 
years 1936 to 1942, a period in Canada of low birth rates. 
Since 1940 the average age at marriage for persons never 
previously married has dropped for males from 27.7 to 
25.6 and for females from 24.4 to 22.8. Earlier marriages 
mean an increase in family households. The main long 
term influence is the number of adults, since marriages and 
household formations occur in early adult life. Income is 
another influence upon such formations as low income may 
delay decisions of younger persons to marry or establish 
households and of older people to maintain their own 
separate households. 


Population growth during any period is the sum of 
births minus deaths and of immigration minus emigration, 
a figure frequently referred to as net migration. Family 
formation during a period is determined by a combination 
of the incidence of newly marriageable age groups and of 
marriage tendencies within such groups. The size of the 
newly marriageable group is itself a sum of new births in 
a period some twenty to thirty years past, and of net 
migration of marriageable but unmarried immigrants dur- 
ing the review period. It is generally assumed that marriage 
and mortality rates among immigrants in each given age- 
marital group will be the same as the rates for the rest 
of the population. During the period 1951 to 1955 net 
annual migration was 108,000; during 1950 to 1960 it was 
approximately 103,000 per year. In the three years, 1961- 
1962-1963, inclusive, net migration had dropped to only 
13,600 persons per year. 
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At the beginning of the 1955-1980 period, there were 
in Canada approximately 3,700,000 families. If it is anti- 
cipated that 75% of new formations will accrue to families 
and 25% to non-family households, then by 1980 an 
additional 2,360,000 families will increase the total number 
to 6,060,000; an increase of 64% over the period. 


Assuming that each newly formed family will move 
into a dwelling of its own, either a new one or an old one, 
then 2,360,000 dwelling units must be allowed for in the 
total period between 1955 and 1980 to accommodate these 
families. 


(2) Net Increase in Non-Family Formations 


There has been a marked increase in formation of 
non-family households during the second half of the 1950’s. 
Family formation in the years, 1956-1961, exceeded that 
of the 1956-1961 period by 6.7% in metropolitan areas and 
major urban centres. It dropped 5.7% in all other areas 
for a small 2.7% family increase in all Canada. By con- 
trast, 1956-1961 non-family household formations in metro- 
politan and major urban centres were double those of 
1951-1956 in the first half of the 1950’s. ‘Outside these 
major metrooplitan and urban areas, non-family house- 
holds, which reduced in number in the first half of the 
1950’s, changed to a 35,000 increase in the second half. 
Thus the increase in non-family households in all Canada 
in the second half of the 1950’s was three times the forma- 
tion in the first half. An alternative method of expressing 
the relative growth in family and non-family households 
is to note that in the 1951-1956 period family formations 
accounted for 90% and non-family formations for 10% of 
the household growth. In 1951-1961 this had changed sub- 
stantially to a point where 75% of the increase was in 
family and 25% of the increase in non-family formations. 


Is this increase in the non-family formations a limited 
phenomenon of the late 1950’s, or is it indeed the distri- 
bution pattern of future population growth? To answer 
this question, the reasons underlying the non-family 
increases must be identified and interpreted. 


The non-family category is largely affected by the 
extent to which young single people and elderly individuals 
establish their own households. The phenomenon is thus 
undoubtedly dependent upon prosperous times; — times 
when non-family immigration is high, times when employ- 
ment is available, times when single young people making 
their way in life can afford with some degree of security 
to leave a family or to splinter away from larger non- 
family formation, and times when elderly individuals can 
establish or maintain their own independent existence. In 
this latter regard it is significant that elderly non-family 
households in 1961 accounted for 37% of all non-family 
households. An increased incidence of non-family house- 
holds is undoubtedly closely related to the availability of 
accommodation for their housing. Without the extensive 
construction of apartment and multiple dwellings in the 


mid-50’s, the strong surge of non-family formations in the 
late 1950’s would hardly have been feasible. Indeed it is 
difficult to tell which is the chicken and which is the egg in 
this situation. Partly, of course, it has to do with fashions 
in living and changed ways of life. Certain demographic 
characteristics may have a bearing on this increased forma- 
tion. For instance, more persons came to age eighteen in 
the second half of the 1950's than in the first half and an 
increased portion of these undoubtedly established even- 
tually their own “non-family” household. There were 
179,000 more persons attaining the age of eighteen in the 
second period than in the first judging by births 1933-1938 
compared to births 1938-1943. In the first period a total 
of 1,334,000 (less deaths and migration) eighteen-year olds 
arrived on the scene at a time when 49,053 new non-family 
households formed. This is at a rate of 26 eighteen- 
year olds for each new non-family household. In the 
second half of the 1950’s a total of 1,513,000 eighteen-year 
olds occurred at a time when 145,264 new non-family 
households formed. This is at a rate of ten eighteen-year 
olds for each new non-family household. If the rate had 
stayed at the first level it would have produced only 59,000 
new households if this were the only source. Another way 
to consider the statistics is that a differential of 179,000 
additional eighteen-year olds (approximately) between the 
two periods occurred at the same time as a differentiation 
of 92,211 non-family households between the two periods. 


A study of immigration figures does not seem to indicate 
that the answer to the increase in non-family household 
lies in this area of consideration. In 1951-1955 there was 
a net migration of 130,000 married females in a total 
immigration of 956,000. In 1956-1961 there was a net 
migration of 130,000 married females in a total immigration 
of only 956,000. These two figures reveal only a small 
difference between the two periods; indeed, presumably, 
a lesser percentage of non-family immigration occurred in 
the second period, so the explanation of non-family increase 
between the two periods does not seem to lie in immigra- 
tion. Neither does the explanation seem to derive from 
changes in statistical methods or definitions in census 
systems. A change in definition of family or non-family 
between census enumeration could affect the figure but no 
major definition change has been made. A lower marriage 
rate among those of marriageable age would of course tend 
to increase the non-family component. 


With regard to the large increase in non-families 
occurring in other than urban areas, it is possible that single 
non-family formations are tending to stay in the smaller 
towns and villages rather than face the costs and strains of 
big city living. It is also quite possible that non-family 
households where household heads are age sixty-five and 
over account for a large increase in this non-urban group. 
Among such elderly persons there is less mobility and a 
tendency to remain in the places of original or long 
standing residence. 


Although the interpretation of non-family increase is 
a difficult figure to cope with statistically, there is some 


evidence to support a tentative explanation that it is in 
very large measure residual and dependent on the supply of 
housing units suitable to the non-family category. In con- 
ditions of housing shortage the family households are more 
effective in competition for the avilable units and there is 
little room for non-family expansion. This thought would 
in large measure help to interpret the tremendous 
expansion of non-family households in other than metro- 
politan and major urban areas, because in the first half 
of the 1950’s starts per thousand of population increase in 
non-urban areas were 198.5, much lower than the metro- 
politan area starts of 297.2 and the major urban area 
starts of 215.8 units. In the second half of the 1950’s such 
housing starts in the non-urban areas were 305.3 units per 
thousand of population increase, which exceeded the 260.6 
for major urban areas and almost equalled the 318.8 for 
metropolitan areas. 


When considering these figures, it should be kept in 
mind that either the insertion of a relatively small number 
of multiple units in the “other areas”, where they were 
previously scarce or the addition of a numerically small 
increment of dwellings into these areas, as compared to the 
volume of such growth in urban situations would affect 
substantially both the balance of housing types and the 
rate of growth, 


What changes in the dwelling stock and conditions of 
occupancy are necessary to accommodate this increase in 
non-family households? These households are not attached 
to families, their own or others, because as such they would 
not be recorded in the census enumeration as a new house- 
hold. Presumably, these householders occupy rooming 
houses, conversions, apartments and other forms of multiple 
units. It is therefore significant that the great increase in 
apartment and multiple units began, approximately, in 
1945 and has continued with increasing intensity since that 
date, thus the units required for non-family expansion 
became generally available on the market in the latter half 
of the 1950’s. 


Here it might be noted that families living with other 
families, under whatever circumstances of accommodation 
or relationship, are classified and counted in the Ganadian 
Census as “doubled-up families’. But unmarried, non- 
family, individuals living with families (to whom they bear 
no census “family” relationship) do not show up in the 
census tally of non-family households. They count as mem- 
bers of the census “family household”. By 1961 there were 
approximately 450,000 to 475,000 households with lodgers. 
These lodgers or roomers would contract or expand the 
tally of non-family households as they moved into or out of 
family households. Such movement is probably a factor in 
the growth of non-family households of recent years. 


In “Housing People & Cities” by Myerson, Terrett and 
Wheaton, the authors maintain:— 
“another factor in the future demand for housing 
is a growing number of one-person households or 
households not consisting of husband and wife; 
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in 1960 about one-fourth of our non-family 
dwellings were occupied by such households. By 
1980 the rate of increase of these types of house- 
holds will probably be more than double that of 
husband and wife families. ... These additions 
of single persons and aged families may continue 
to reduce average family size in keeping with the 
long range trend even at a time when child popu- 
lation will be growing at unprecedented rates. 
More homes for larger families and more homes 
for smaller families; more for younger families 
and more for older couples, will probably raise 
the volume of residential building to unpreceden- 
ted levels.” 


There is some support for the view that the 75%- 
family 25%-non-family distribution of new households may 
decrease in the future. Some American studies anticipate 
the present trend will continue until after 1965 and then 
taper off until it is resumed in the 1970’s due to general 
population increases. On the other hand there are argu- 
ments for assuming continuity of the present 75/25 ratio. 
In the case of the elderly, more effective pension schemes 
and better housing programs may permit increasing num- 
bers of elderly households to establish or continue indepen- 
dence. Any increase in the shelter paying capacity of older 
people increases this possibility to a geater extent than 
that to which smaller increases affect younger households 
with high mortgages and family up-keep costs. Also, if the 
rate of economic growth accelerates, the establishment of 
separate non-family households by younger adults, for 
example, business people, will be an additional factor 
supporting a high incidence of non-family formation. In- 
creased urban ways of life will lend additional support to 
this tendency. 


The significant ratios in considering the effectiveness 
of general population increase on housing demand is of 
course that of household heads (family plus non-family) 
to the total adult population and the relationship of such 
adult population to total population. 


In general, this study assumes a continuation of the 
75/25 family/non-family ratios for the period under review. 
Any change towards heavier percentages of family house- 
holds will not appreciably change the total number of 
households but will increase the possible incidence of low 
income family housing needs. 


In measuring total housing need, both the require- 
ments of family and non-family living must be taken into 
account for by definition every household requires a 
dwelling unit. The measure of a comprehensive housing 
policy cannot be confined to the family. Within the total 
housing need, the requirements of those handicapped by 
income or age requires a consideration. To the younger 
family component of such distress, an additional and very 
extensive number of elderly families and single elderly 
people must be added. In any complete housing policy, 
some consideration of the special circumstances of non- 
elderly non-family households, even though in general such 


are not reasonable targets for low income housing pro- 
grammes, would complete an assessment of the housing 
needs of the disadvantaged. 


In summary, on the evidence of the lale 1950's, it 
would appear that, given a period of reasonable prosperity 
and employment (in particular an increase in urban and 
rural female labour force), given a housing production 
which facilitates and encourages non-family households 
(including small houses which encourage early departure 
of dependents), and granting the social phenomenon of 
changed patterns of living including increasing urbanization 
then there is evidence that the market for new housing will 
distribute itself in a 75% family and 25% non-family ratio 
over the period of twenty to twenty-five years under review. 
Such a distribution, which reduces the family component 
and increases the non-family component, has a distinct 
bearing on low-income housing need presuming that non- 
family households, other than the elderly, do not pose, by 
and large, a low income housing problem. Their omission 
is reasonable, for the individuals in such households do not 
experience the strains of family budgets and are able to 
group together and combine incomes to afford an adequate 
housing situation. Based on such distribution, 2,360,000 net 
family formations and 790,000 non-family formations may 
be expected in the years from 1955 to 1980 provided the 
anticipated population growth of 74.5% over the period 
is realized and provided the average size of families and 
non-families (a composite of approximately 4 persons per 
family and 2.6 persons per non-family unit) at 3.7 persons 
pertains. Thus, whereas in Canada, in 1961 non-families 
accounted for approximately 14% of all households, by 
1980 it is anticipated that 17% of all households will be 
other than families. 


The attempted explanations for the increase of non- 
family households are largely speculative since no study on 
the phenomenon is available. Field studies of the matter 
should be undertaken, 


(3) Reduction of Doubling-Up 


Doubling-up refers to two or more families occupying 
a unit suitable for one. Not all doubling-up is undesirable. 
However, it is undoubtedly true that families not main- 
taining their own household do so not from choice but 
rather because they cannot afford separate accommodation. 
There is some evidence to support this view in the fact that 
the proportion of families not maintaining their own 
household declines sharply as income rises. 


“Any absolute shortage of housing tends to bear 
particularly heavily on low income households .. . 
the greater part of the doubling-up occurs among 
low income families, and most of the dwellings in 
need of major repairs and lacking essential 
sanitary facilities are occupied by low income 
families”.* 
* Housing and Urban Growth in Canada, a brief presented to 


the Royal Commission by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa, 1956. 
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In 1951 there were 320,477 families not maintaining 
their own households, or 9.8% of all families. By 1956 the 
figure dropped to 285,335, 7.7% of all families; and by 
1961 235,455 families or 5.7% of all families were doubled 
up with others. In large metropolitan areas over twice as 
many families “undoubled” in the 1956-1961 period, as 
did so in the years from 1951 to 1956. Undoubling in the 
major urban centres, (other than metropolitan areas), and 
in other areas proceeded more slowly in the latter half of 
the 1950’s than in the first half; and in total some 35,000 
families were undoubled in the first period and 50,000 
families in the second.* 


Some of the doubling-up of families is represented by 
older married couples living with the families of their 
married children. There were in 1961 approximately 
28,700 elderly families living with younger families presum- 
ably an acceptable situation. It seems reasonable, therefore, 


in an ideal system, to propose the undoubling of only about 
90% of the doubled households. 


(4) Reduction of Overcrowding 


Overcrowding refers to inadequate space conditions 
in a dwelling unit—either rooms which are too small for 
their functions, or large households in small units resulting 
in too little space per person, or there may be too few 
rooms or too poor an arrangement of rooms for privacy. 
Thus, overcrowding is a different matter than doubling-up 
which refers to multiple family occupancy of a unit suitable 
for a single family. Overcrowding conditions are usually 
indicated in perhaps over-simplified terms by the number 
of persons per room. The usual designation of overcrowd- 
ing is more than one person per room; but this alone does 
not express the overcrowding problem. Indeed, it is a 
rather suspect measurement when one considers the 
actualities of age and sex and marital relationship 
characteristics of any particular household. Using the 
standard of one person per room 18.8% of all Canadian 
households were overcrowded in 1951, which figure was 


slightly improved to 16.5% in 1961. The 16.5% would 


* When a family is doubled-up with another family in what is 
otherwise a physically adequate unit, this process calls for one 
additional unit. Where doubling-up occurs in a substandard 
unit, the removal of the substandard unit obviously calls for 
two new replacement units. It becomes apparent from this that 
it is always statistically necessary to add the number of sub- 
standard and the number of doubled units as the degree of 
coincidence of doubling and substandard is inevitably cumula- 
tive. For example, consider ten troubled dwelling units: 


(a) 5 requiring demolition and 5 others doubled up, total units 
for correction of the problem 5 plus 5 equals 10. 


(b) 10 requiring demolition, no doubling-up equals 10. 
(c) 10 doubled-up, no substandard equals 10. 


(d) 3 doubled-up and substandard (measure twice in the 
census equals 6), and 4 substandard but not doubled-up, 
3 x 2 plus 4 equals 10 to account for these 7 units. 
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aggregate approximately 750,000 units. It might be anti- 
cipated that some considerable portion of the 235,455 
doubled-up units are a part of this total. 


Standards of living, or habits of living, bear heavily 
on any appraisal of overcrowding. Rising material 
standards of living may make unacceptable the patterns 
of family life and patterns of household formation which 
did not raise questions of overcrowding in an earlier age. 
Much of the housing need in Sweden and the Netherlands 
can be attributed to changed standards associated with 
overcrowding; in Sweden, small suites and small rooms 
within the suites; in the Netherlands, high ratios of persons 
to rooms. In the United Kingdom, the Parker-Morris 
Report to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
felt constrained to advocate substantial increases in the 
minimum sizes of the new housing units, even in the face 
of mounting construction costs and vast outlays in subsidy. 


The opposite side of the coin to overcrowding is, of 
course, under-occupancy, and in the best of all possible 
housing worlds, households would sort themselves out 
within the housing stock, equating under-occupancy and 
over-occupancy in some neat and tidy fashion. Such a com- 
fortable game of musical chairs in housing units does not 
and cannot occur, particularly in a highly mobile popula- 
tion. So some sort of allowance must be made in housing 
components for the reduction of overcrowding. 


This is a difficult allowance to contrive because in a 
certain sense overcrowding is not a component of quanti- 
tative housing need. If a larger unit is built to accom- 
modate a previously overcrowded family, theoretically the 
smaller unit released by the larger family moving out 
becomes available for another and smaller family. In this 
case, obviously, no additional statistical component of 
need results. However, if overcrowding is widespread, it 
does become a factor, because new production is needed to 
match housing to families. There is little statistical evidence 
of the relationship of doubling-up of families and of over- 
crowding though these may overlap, and the issue is 
further clouded by the fact that overcrowding could occur 
both in family and non-family households. In 1961— 
16.5% of occupied dwellings were ocercrowded at a time 
when 5.7% of families were not maintaining their own 


households. 


Some figure must be used for the overcrowding com- 
ponent. Perhaps, in 1961, 100,000 units might not be too 
fas off the mark bearing in mind the population and its 
characteristics, the condition of the housing stock, and the 
general mobility of indivduals and households. Even pre- 
suming that all doubled-up families are overcrowded, their 
subtraction from the total overcrowded indication of the 
1961 Census, still leaves a figure five times the estimated 
100,000 units. Some Canadian cities complained of a 
serious amount of “bootleg” doubling-up and overcrowd- 
ing, unrevealed by any possible census techniques or 
measurements. 


(5) Reduction of Substandard Units 

This component concerns those dwelling units which, 
because of their physical condition, require demolition or 
extensive repair. In general, these are the dwelling units 
requiring “major repair” in the housing census. 


Any consideration of the quantitative extent of such 
“major repair? enumeration presumes the application of 
quantitative criteria defining under what circumstances a 
dwelling is to be so classified. Measurement of the 
incidence of substandard dwellings further presupposes that 
the census appraisal technique is sufficiently thorough to 
justify its conclusions. Internal and external inspection is 
necessary. The definition of “major repair” as employed 
in the 1961 Canadian Census is: 


“A dwelling was considered in need of major 
repair if it possessed any one of the following 
defects: — 


(a) sagging or rotting foundations, indicated by 
cracked or leaning walls; 


(b) faulty roof or chimney; 


(c) signs of rotting of door sills and window 
frames; 


(d) interior badly in need of repair—that is, 
sagging or broken floors, large holes or open 
cracks in walls and ceiling.” 


Determination of the nature and extent of substandard 
housing is further complicated because what might be 
considered substandard in one part of Canada could be 
quite acceptable as a standard dwelling in another. Never- 
theless, there still remains a minimal, and perhaps too 
minimal, situation below which a dwelling is unacceptable 
by any reasonable standards of sound structure, adequate 
facilities, effective weatherproof qualities and proper 
heating. 


According to the 1961 census, there were 253,841 
occupied dwellings requiring major repair or 5.6% of the 
total occupied stock. An additional 923,947 units, 20.3% 
of the stock required minor repair. Some 21% of Canadian 
dwellings did not have the exclusive use of flush toilets, 
approximately 20% were without hot and cold water; 23% 
did not have exclusive use of a bath or shower. The great 
proportion of dwellings without these plumbing facilities 
are to be found outside the large cities. Substandard units 
in Canadian cities tend to be scattered rather than con- 


centrated in slum districts as in American and European 
examples. 


There is a reasonable degree of coincidence between 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures and the presum- 
ably more detailed consideration of this substandard 
category in various Canadian urban renewal studies. Sub- 
standard dwellings of course, raise questions of code 
enforcement and its inapplicability unless coupled with 
either a stock of existing available low income units or the 
construction of new units. In the United States of 
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America’s 7-point “Workable Programme”, a community 
must have and enforce maintenance and occupancy codes 
before it is eligible for Federal clearance and renewal 
assistance. 


Aside from the important question of a proper 
relationship between income and shelter cost, and assum- 
ing that no one is sitting out on the curb, then the measure 
of substandard housing conditions is, together with 
doubling-up and overcrowding, the dimension of the 
physically unsatisfactory and possibly low income housing 
problem. This incidence of substandard housing in the 
total Canadian stock has dropped from 13.4% in 1951 
to 5.6% in 1961. During that ten year period the number 
of substandard units dropped by 210,000. Diagram 8, 
(p 83) Changes in Inventory of Standard and Substand- 
ard Dwelling Within a Housing System, attempts to 
explain in general terms the derivation of this decrease. 


Diagram 9 (p 84) Estimated Changes in the Canadian 
Housing Inventory 1951-1961 proposes a series of what 
are the best estimates possible under the circumstances, 
because of the lack of census information on the changes 
which brought about the 210,000 reduction of substan- 
dard dwellings. 


The net change in substandard units is derived from 
net gains in substandard units related to net losses. The 
overall net gain in dwelling units is the sum of net gains 
in standard units and of net gains in substandard units. 
The net gain in standard units is accounted for by new 
satisfactory construction, by proper conversions of non- 
residential to residential use and by the addition of good 
housing resulting from the conversion of large units into 
two or more smaller units. An important element of gain 
in standard units, is, of course, represented by the transi- 
tion of bad housing to good housing through the processes 
of rehabilitation. The net gain in substandard units is 
similarily derived from the construction of new unsatis- 
factory units and the production of additional unsatis- 
factory housing by way of conversion from non-residential 
use to substandard residential use and by way of con- 
verting large units to small and unsatisfactory units. The 
net losses in substandard units are the sum of the demo- 
lition of bad housing by public and private action plus the 
loss of unsatisfactory dwellings in disasters, conversions 
to non-residential units or abandonments as may happen 
in the rural to urban population shifts. To these losses 
may be added the reduction in substandard housing result- 
ing from the merging of small units into large units, 
indeed it may not be incorrect to assume that a large 
proportion, if not all, of such mergers constitutes a better- 
ment of housing stock. A major component of the loss of 
substandard units is the net effect of the rehabilitation of 
bad housing into good housing. Such rehabilitation re- 
quires further explanation. During any period of time 
under review a certain number of dwellings will deterior- 
ate from a standard to a substandard condition. This 
depreciation appears to be approximately .5% per annum 


of the total units at the beginning of any one year. (Such 
depreciation is set out as component No. 6 of Housing 
Need and commented upon under that heading). 


This depreciation loss during the period mut be sub- 
tracted from the gross number of rehabilitated units dur- 
ing the period. The resulting figure is the net rehabilita- 
tion which appears as a loss from the substandard units 
and as a gain to the standard units in an analysis of the 
relationship of dwelling units within a housing system. It 
can be noted in Diagram 9 — Estimated Changes in the 
Canadian Housing Inventory 1951-1961 that an attempt 
to give numbers coinciding with known census figures to 
this phenomena would indicate shifts in substandard units 
during the period roughly as follows:— 


—1951 substandard units at begining of period 475,000 
—substandard units added by construction and 
alteration, 44,000 519,000 
—substandard units removed in the period, 
104,000 415,000 


—substandard units rehabilitated during the period, 
326,000 89,000 


—standard units becoming substandard during the period, 
176,000 265,000 


This last figure corresponds with the actual number 
of substandard units listed in the Census of 253,841, plus 
a 3.5% vacancy. Also the difference between substandard 
units rehabilitated and the standard units becoming sub- 
standard corresponds with the census figure of 210,000 
reduction in substandard housing during the 1951-1961 
period, (326,000-176,000). 


(6) Depreciation 


In the context of the above discussion of changes in 
the inventory of substandard dwelling units, depreciation is 
taken to mean the change in a period under review of 
standard houses to substandard condition. It is difficult 
and somewhat misleading to apply a replacement cycle 
view of depreciation to housing because its life span 
remains more of an economic than a physical function. 
For example, even though it is recognized that houses 
ultimately wear out, if a life of say, 100 years is assigned 
to dwellings, this gives a 1% depreciation per year and 
in a twenty-five year period under consideration one-fourth 
of the housing stock at the beginning of the period would 
have to be considered as depreciated during the time. 
This gives an absurd result. A figure of 5% of the 
housing inventory at the beginning of any year is pro- 
posed in this report as the rate of change of standard 
dwelling into substandard dwellings. There is little Can- 
dian evidence to support the figure; it is derived from 
comparable data in United States experience. 


It becomes apparent that the orthodox viewpoint on 
depreciation is not applicable to housing, as it is to 
machinery or automobiles. The nature of depreciation in 
the housing stock is quite different. Although housing 
generally is one of our most durable commodities, ulti- 
mately, it does wear out. If badly maintained, the wearing 
out may be rapid. In the process of wearing out many 
changes occur in time on the route to the wreckers and 
these affect the quantity of the supply. Such removals 
from the housing supply are equivalent to the replace- 
ment market for residential construction. 


The influence of time, the age of the existing housing 
stock, has of course a powerful affect upon the pace of 
depreciation. In 1955, 10% or 350,000 Canadian housing 
units were over seventy-five years of age and a further 
500,000 dwellings were from fifty to seventy-five years 
old. In the meantime, the Canadian housing stock be- 
comes progressively younger as 120,000 units are added 
each year to the existing inventory. By 1961, approxi- 
mately 45% of the stock was less than fifteen years old. 
If a potentially long life can be attributed to this new 
construction and the communities within which it is 
built, then depreciation allowance due to age would be 
reduced. This is, however, a questionable assumption. 


In prosperous times when industrial, commercial and 
retail building is extensive, there is probably a net loss of 
residential units to non-residential units as governed by 
demand for non-residential space in central urban areas. 
No firm figures on urban renewal and other government 
programmes are available or capable of estimation. In 
general, removals by private builders to make way for 
new residential units will grow as housing demand rises 
and the number of aged and deteriorated units increases. 


Because the initial cost of housing is high, it is usually 
more efficient to repair and remodel than to demolish. 
Only in exceptional cases has the market reduced values 
of dwellings enough to make removal without subsidy 
worthwhile. However, rising land costs may accomplish 
indirectly such demolition. 


There is a considerable component of the housing 
stock which, although in itself of adequate standards of 
maintenance and occupancy, is located in a variety of 
situations where the suitability of the surrounding en- 
vironment has deteriorated. Such housing may found on 
heavy traffic arteries or in industrial areas or near flight 
paths of major airports. Sometimes neighbourhood action 
based on sound town planning proposals may rescue these 
situations, but otherwise these adverse influences external 
to the dwelling unit itself may hasten depreciation. 


(7) Losses of Satisfactory Units 


This component allows for losses of satisfactory hous- 
ing units due to disaster such as fire and flood, for changes 
of residential units to non-residential use, and for demo- 
litions due to implementation of schemes for public works, 
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as for example, highways, schools, airports, etc., or for 
demolition due to private action, as for example, in 
changed land use. Satisfactory units may also be lost to 
the housing stock because of a detrioration of the sur- 
rounding environment rather than a deterioration of the 
unit itself as for example, when a housing area is made 
unsatisfactory due to proximity to major air fields. 


(8) Population Movement 


Population mobility affects the housing need in two 
ways. It determines a vacancy component sufficient to 
permit the movement to take place. In addition, shifts 
in population from rural to urban areas and from smaller 
towns and cities to large cities so characteristic of our 
times results in an abandonment of houses, a concept quite 
different than their simply standing vacant pending a 
new occupant. 


The number of farms in Canada decreased by about 
100,000 between 1941 and 1951. Both the net decline in 
rural farm population forecast in the Royal Commission’s 
“Housing and Social Capital” Study and the decline in 
the number of farms anticipated in its Agricultural Study 
seems to indicate that another 100,000 units may disappear 
between 1951 and 1980. A good deal of this decline un- 
doubtedly took place in the first half of the 1950's, and 
it might be assumed that in-migration from farms to 
towns and cities will run between 50,000 and 75,000 units 
between mid 1950 and 1980. Indeed, much of this move- 
ment may be accomplished by 1970, as there are reasons 
to believe that the rural population will not go on de- 
clining at the 1941-1951 rate over the entire period. 


In general, the farm houses vacated by people moving 
away to towns and cities are left to deteriorate and so 
must be regarded as no longer part of the useful stock of 
housing. 


Some additional component of abandonment may be 
represented by the movement from smaller towns and 
cities into large cities. This is a difficult figure to assess 
because, unless a town or city is actually declining in size, 
it is obvious that there are new households available to 
take over any accommodation left behind in the flight 
to the larger communities. However, when it is recalled 
that by the turn of the century nearly half of Canada’s 
estimated population of some forty-million people will live 
in its nine largest cities, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Ottawa, Hamilton, Calgary and 
Quebec, then the potential of population shift represented 
by flight to the large cities becomes evident. In the United 
States it is estimated that two-thirds of the increase in the 
entire population will occur in the new suburbs. Suburbia 
can be expected to increase even more rapidly in the 
1960’s than it did in the 1950’s. Certainly by 1980, 
seventy to eighty percent of the total population of our 
country will be living in urban situations. 


Current estimates of the combined rural and major 
urban movement vary considerably. Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation’s brief to the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects in 1957 estimated 8,000 
units per year farm and non-farm withdrawal. This brief 
estimated the loss or abandonment of farm dwellings from 
the useful stock at 100,000 over the period 1956 to 1980; 
a loss of 4,000 units per year. The same figure has been 
used in the present report in absence of evidence to the 
contrary. 


(9) Vacancy Allowance 


A component must be provided to recognize the 
vacancy required in a changing housing inventory. The 
vacancy factor must be applied to those components which 
represent additional dwellings rather than replacements. 
Vacancy adjustment is required for family and non- 
family increase, elimination of doubling-up and population 
movement. A vacancy component is not required for 
replacement of substandard units or the reduction of over- 
crowding as this latter is not a statistical need component 
in a total sense. Nor is a vacancy component required 
for deterioration of the housing stock, or for substractions 
from satisfactory housing stock or environmental deprecia- 
tion because all of these components require, in a real 
sense, replacement units not additional units. 


For Canadian definition purposes, a vacant dwelling 
is “a dwelling suitable for occupancy but unoccupied at 
the time of the census”. Four types of vacancy are dis- 
cernible in housing:— 


(a) Seasonal—this would include vacation houses, sum- 
mer cottages and units occupied temporarily by 
persons whose usual residence is elsewhere. This 
category, which will probably increase in the future, 
is not included in any of the Canadian vacancy 
measurements. In the United States seasonal vacancy 
accounts for 2.9% of the 1963 housing inventory. 


Dilapidation vacancy—in this category would be 
found those dwellings no longer habitable or in- 
habited because of their dilapidated condition. Such 
vacancy has not as yet in either the Canadian or 
the American markets led to their rapid removal. 
This category of vacancy, which is rather small, (in 
the United States of America only 1% of vacancies), 
will probably decrease. 


(c) Non-seasonal Non-available vacancies—this type of 
vacancy consists of those units which have already 
been rented or sold but not yet occupied and of those 
units held off the market for other reasons. Non- 
seasonal non-available vacancies should constitute a 
fairly constant portion of the housing inventory. 


(d) Non-seasonal Available vacancies—these unoccupied 
dwelling units constitute that portion of the vacancies 


most closely related to housing demand. When short- 
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ages are widespread this component is low and when 
the housing stock substantially increases in relation 
to the population this component rises. 


In the United States, the vacant available plus vacant 
unavailable categories aggregated 3.1% of the total hous- 
ing stock in 1950, (a period of housing shortage), and 
6% of the 1960 housing stock. This latter figure is 
broken down into 3.5% vacant available and 2.5% 
vacant-unavailable. It does not include either seasonal or 
dilapidated vacancies. This rate of vacancy in the United 
States contrasts with Canadian experience. The Canadian 
vacancy figures presumably include both the available and 
unavailable vacancies but do not include seasonal or 
dilapidated vacancies. In 195i there were 122,878 vacant 
dwellings and 3,420,822 occupied dwellings for a vacancy 
rate of 3.3%. According to the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation brief to the Royal Gommission, the 
vacant dwellings in 1955 were estimated at 100,000 rep- 
resenting 2.6% of the useful stock. However, later census 
figures appeared to indicate a vacancy of some 142,736 
units when 3,923,646 were occupied giving a vacancy rate 
of 3.5%. No figure is directly available for 1961, but in 
the analysis of this Study 3.5% vacancy is assumed to 
pertain. The Curtis Report of 1944 noted that vacancy 
rate might run from 2% to 6% depending on regional 
variations, averaging 4%. The Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects noted that the 1928-1929 
vacancy rate was 4% and assumed a 3.3% rate over the 
period 1955-1980. In the report, “A Better Place to Live”, 
by the Community Planning Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs, a figure of 4% was 
used. In this present Study a figure of 4.5% has been 
used to permit both available vacancy and non-available 
vacancy. There might still be some doubt as to the 
adequacy of this 4.5 assumption in the face of the 6% 
comparable vacancies in the present and proposed analysis 
of the United States housing stock. 


(10) Rising Standards of Living 


We live in a time of rising standards in the western 
world. Such higher standards in housing can be of funda- 
mental importance in shaping housing need. If maximum 
assumptions are used in all the above components of 
housing need, then there is no room left for additional 
rising standards as they have been accomplished in the 
propositions for raising the general standards of housing. 
In its 1956 comments regarding rising standards of living, 
the brief prepared for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects by Gentral Mortgaage and Housing 
Corporation maintained: 
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. as long the housing stock is seriously 
deficient in numbers or in condition, housing may 
be expected to garner a good share of expend- 
itures out of increased income higher in- 
comes, greater productivity, enhanced appeal in 
new houses tend to raise the total demand for 
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housing stock. An increase of only 10% in the 
per capita effective demand for this stock could 
raise the effective demand for new units by over 
20% during the period. This would provide an 
additional 600,000 units for the reduction of over- 
crowding and the retirement of poorer dwellings 
from the stock. As the worst types of congestion 
were relieved, and as the poorest dwellings were 
either improved or withdrawn from the stock, the 
demand for housing would become less respons- 
ive to increases in incomes or reduction in cost 
so that practical limits of effective demand may 
not be much over 3.4 million units for the 
period”. 


For the reasons outlined above no figure is included 
in the components of housing need for rising of standards 
of living in addition to those of the nine preceding general 
components. 


6. 


The Economic Component of Housing Need 


The major objectives and determinants of housing 
policy as described and discussed in Division V of this 
report, include consideration of the economic feasibility 
of housing with particular reference to its cost to the 
occupant. If all the objectives of an ideal physical housing 
stock, as outlined under the “Components of Housing 
Need”, were realized, and that housing stock were 
too expensive for the low income range of Canadian 
households then an additional dimension of housing need 
takes precedence. This need is for a supply of housing to 
own or rent at costs which are manageable in the budgets 
of such households. As this subject is more fully covered 
in the economic discussion of Division V, it may be 
sufficient simply to state that serviced rentals should not 
exceed something in the order of 25% of total family 
income and that the debt service ratio of home-ownership 
should similarly not exceed 23% of family income. There 
may be a considerable proportion of Canadian families 
who, although housed in decent safe and sanitary circum- 
stances, are accommodated at figures which over-strain 
the operating budget. Statistical evidence of the extent 
of this situation is not sufficiently complete, though some 
assumptions can be made from Canadian shelter rent 
statistics. This Study has assumed: 


(a) that something like 6% of low income non-elderly 
families (or 2% of all families) are paying excessive 
amounts of their budget for decent, safe and sanitary 
housing; this group is, therefore, an additional 
dimension of housing need to those who are suffering 
from unsatisfactory housing conditions. (This figure 
which is a critical one, is statistically unsupported; 
it should be thoroughly investigated in further 
studies) ; 


that only a small proportion of non-family households, 
other than the elderly, are affected by either economic 
or physical problems associated with housing; 
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{c) that 35% of elderly families are experiencing housing 
difficulty; of these, three-quarters are facing high 
costs for decent accommodation and one-quarter is 
in physically unsatisfactory dwellings. The three- 
quarters of elderly families in expensive housing 
circumstances are 9% of elderly low income families, 
(3% of all families); 
that 50% of elderly non-family households are ex- 
periencing housing difficulty; of these 80% are facing 
high costs for decent accommodation and 20% are 
in physically dnsatisfactory dwellings. Those elderly 
households in expensive housing circumstances are 
14% of all households. 
In summary, something like 7% of all Canadian 
families and non-families in 1961 were probably paying 
an excessive proportion of their budget for decent housing. 
The new housing either to own or rent is considered 
to be within reach of 60% of all households. 


II GENERAL HOUSING NEED 


1. Analysis of Existing Housing Need and Production 


1951-1961 


See Diagram 9 (p 84 )Estimated Changes in the Canadian 
Housing Inventory 1951-1961 


(a) Available Housing Statistics 


Before attempting an analysis of low income and 
elderly housing needs in the period 1951-1961, it is neces- 
sary to consider gains and losses in all dwellings arising 
from demands of population growth and change within 
the period. It can be most misleading to appraise low 
income and elderly housing requirements in other than 


their relationship to the entire housing system and market. . 


There is no evidence of a consistent attempt to analyze 
in a comprehensive fashion growth and change within 
the Canadian housing stock, possibly for the very good 
reason that there is also no evidence of a considered 
housing objective and consequent policy and programme. 
It is hardly to be wondered at when any attempt to 
formulate a working model of the housing stock, new and 
old, is frustrated by a lack of fundamental data in the 
housing census. There is, for example, no data on the 
formation and substraction of dwelling units by the 
processes of conversion, rehabilitation, mergers, demo- 
litions, disasters, and population movements. Only new 
construction is adequately measured. Other than a net 
figure expressing a change in the number of substandard 
units, there is no evidence available to trace the com- 
plexities of gains, losses and depreciation which underlie 
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the apparent changes in the substandard inventory. Yet 
such tabulation is essential to an understanding and, 
arising from the understanding, to a housing policy and 
programme which includes the approximately 4,700,000 


existing dwellings in Canada. 


An understanding of the meaning of depreciation in 
housing requires much more refined statistical evidence 
than is now available. Vacancy data, to the extent that 
it is provided, is undifferentiated as between available and 
non-available units and what data are given is difficult 
to interpret or use, particularly regarding ownership and 
rental characteristics. It is difficult or impossible to make 
essential correlations between physical and economic 
circumstances and household formations whether family 
or non-family, elderly or non-elderly. The correlation is 
particularly difficult in the case of the elderly who con- 
stitute something like 12.5% of all families and 37% of 
non-family households. Again, net immigration is tabu- 
lated but not net migration, surely, the more anportant 
figure in housing statistics. 


If this country ever embarks upon a realistic pro- 
gramme of low income housing, whose dimensions bear 
a realistic relationship to the extent of the physical prob- 
lem and whose rationale is closely tied to household bud- 
gets and national economics, then a much more principled, 
sensitive and diverse system of housing statistics will be 
essential. The information gathered will have to be issued 
at shorter intervals than provided by a ten-year and 
five-year census programme and its subsequent time lag 
for processing and publication. In an age of computations 
sophisticated enough to measure and establish the co- 
ordinates of an interplanetary interlocked Venus orbit 
shot, such purposefully constructed statistical analysis 
should be quite feasible. It is significant that the great 
majority of tabulations in the Canadian Housing Statistics 
Annual Publication Review deal with the production of 
new units rather than with the physical and economic 
circumstances of the existing units. The present data 
omissions are not a fault of an otherwise admirable census 
process; they are the reflection at a statistical level of 
the fundamental lack of a proposal for housing in good 
circumstances for all Canadians. 


(b) Changes in the Canadian Housing Inventory 
1951-1961 


The absence of more complete data has necessitated 
several quite unsupported estimates in attempting to con- 
struct a working model of changes in population and the 
consequent number of new households arising from family 
formations or undoubling and from non-family formations. 
The number of new dwellings constructed is also tabu- 
lated. Incomplete data are available on vacancy. No data 
are available on the proportion of the net gains in satis- 
factory dwelling units provided by conversions and re- 
habilitations or on net losses in the housing stock. 


Estimates indicated in Diagram 9, “Estimated Changes in 
the Canadian MHousing Inventory 1951-1961", have 
asumed that some 19% of the net gains in dwelling units 
are derived from the alteration system, — of gains by 
conversions, mergers, demolitions, other changes, and in 
particular by the process of rehabilitation. All figures in 
the diagrams under net gains and net losses, with the 
exception of a census figure for new construction and a 
census figure for net losses in substandard units are 
assumptions unsupported by statistical evidence for the 
good reason that the evidence does not exist. However, 
the overall consequence of the assumptions have been 
reconciled concerning changes in total occupied units so 
they probably bear some relationship to reality. 


The analysis has been constructed more by way of 
a proposition on how a housing system works and moves 
than as a defensible set of figures. If the concept of the 
total housing analysis is sound, then it can be useful in 
understanding the present housing situation and fore- 
casting future developments. Within its propositions the 
extent and nature of the low income and elderly pro- 
gramme can be set with greater confidence and validity. 


Changes in the Canadian housing inventory between 
1951 and 1961 could be summarized as follows:— 


1951 1961 

POPUAtiON eeeeeeenecsssneeesnenees 14,009,000 18,238,000 
FeV iNies oececsensecscetrtesnctnnenrnete 3,282,445 4,140,384 
families doubled-up ............. 320,477 235,455 
non-family households ..... 447,327 641,644 
total families and non- 

families (FNF) ........... 3,729,772 4,782,028 
occupied dwellings ............. 3,420,822 4,546,573 
vacant Cwellings css 112,878 159,000 (est) 


Thus new households increased by 1,126,000 and vacancies 
by 46,000 units for a net change of 1,172,000 units in the 
ten-year period. These additional requirements to the 
1951 situation were met by the construction of 1,167,000 
new units and by an additional 5,000 units derived from 
270,000 alteration gains minus 265,000 alteration losses. 
In the process, the inventory of dwellings requiring major 
repairs dropped by 210,000 units, (a housing census 
figure). 


(c) Comment on the 1951-1961 Production 


If the distribution of estimated changes set out in 
these analysis is correct, the production of new dwelling 
units in the 10-years from 1951 to 1961 was 5,000 less 
than the total of new household formations, plus the 
corresponding vacancy changes. The vacancy rate of 
3.2% at the beginning of the period, rising to 3.5% by the 
middle of the period and assumed as unimproved beyond 
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that figure by 1961, is probably too low for a mobile 
population. (United States of America comparable figure 
6.5%). If production had been sufficient to increase the 
vacancy rate to 4.5% by 1961, an additional 45,000 units 
would have been necessary. Probably there should be 
more new and less altered units in achieving the net gain 
required by household formation and vacancy components. 


A situation in which gains by alteration exceed 
alteration losses by 5,000 units is hardly an ideal system. 
New construction should exceed household formation and 
vacancy by an amount of net renewals representing a 
surplus of losses to gains in the altered stock. Such a 
surplus permits a more vigorous attack on the substan-— 
dard and aged characteristics of the existing stock. Prob- 
ably an additional production of some 45,000 units would 
have permitted a renewal activity and consequent 
improvements of the existing stock to occur without heavy 
reliance on the alteration system. If, in addition to these 
figures, a further 25,000 units to reduce overcrowding had 
been achieved an additional production of 120,000 or 
12,000 units per year would have been required. In other 
words general housing production in the 1951-1961 period 
was barely adequate to changing circumstances once it 
had achieved the commendable reductions in substandard 
and overcrowding effected during the period. So the 
question remains more one of distribution of the output 
than of a drastic increase in production. 


(d) Elderly Persons’ Housing — 1961 


See Diagrams (pages 67, 68, 69) 
— Canadian Elderly 1961. 


— Relationship of Elderly Population and 
Households to Totals 1961. 


— Elderly Persons Marital State Canada, 1961. 
— Elderly Households Dwellings in Canada 1961. 


In 1961, 1,391,154 persons, sixty-five years of age 
and over, were disposed in 516,272 elderly families and 
235,191 elderly non-family households. The elderly there- 
fore constituted 7.6% of the 1961 population; elderly 
families were 12.5% of all families; elderly non-family 
households accounted for 37% of all non-family house- 
holds; and all elderly households counted for 16% of 
the total of families and non-families. The elderly popu- 
lation as a percentage of the total population has levelled 
off or dropped back slightly in the 1951-1961 period from 
7.8% in 1951 to 7.6% in 1961. During the time under 
review, the number of persons in Canada’s sixty-five years 
and over grew from 1,086,273 in 1961 to the figure 
mentioned of 1,391,154 in 1961. This was an increase - 
over the ten-year period of 28%. If the average size of 
family non-family elderly formation was 1.86 persons, this 
means that about 165,000 households were formed; 
approximately 115,000 of them as elderly families and 
50,000 elderly non-family households. Actually the number 
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DIAGRAM 9 
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of elderly families rose from 359,919 in 1961 to 516,272 
in 1961. Persons aged seventy-five and over constituted 
33.1% of the aged (those over 65) in 1955 and 35.5% 
in 1961; an indication of the increasing age of the aged 
population which it is anticipated will become even more 
pronounced by 1980. This demographic characteristic 
of the elderly, will, of course, have a profound bearing on 
the circumstances appropriate to their housing. 


2. General Housing Need Forecast 1961-1980 


See Diagram 10 (p 87) Estimated Net Gains in Dwelling 
Units and New Dwelling Units Required 1961-1980 


(a) Population and Household Changes 


This Study anticipates that 6,060,000 families and 
1,285,00 non-family formations will together comprise a 
population of 27,360,000 persons by 1980. The increase of 
households by 2,780,000 is the sum of 645,000 non-family 
formations, 1,925,000 family formations and an undoub- 
ling of 210,000 families. This latter figure accounts for 
‘90% of 1961 doubled families on the supposition that 
some 10% are in physically and socially acceptable and 
indeed commendable circumstances of doubling as for 
example, where elderly parents are living with their 
married children. 


To these new households must be added a vacancy 
component of 4.5% less the 159,000 vacant units of the 
year 1961. The resulting vacancy change is 170,000 
units. New households and attendant vacant units total 
2,950,000 units, the net change which raises the popula- 
tion, households and dwellings counts from the 1961 to 
the 1980 figures. These demands on the housing system 
arise from new requirements during the period. To them 
must be added the corrections of 1961 defects and a 
further figure to allow for losses during the period under 
review if the intention of the analysis is to describe an 
ideal system. Questions as to how far the realities of 
political, economic and competing social and national 
requirements may impede achievement of the ideal are 
beyond the scope of the forecast. It is estimated that 
80,000 satisfactory units will be lost during the 1961-1980 
years as a result of approximately 4,000 removals per year, 
due to private and public action and a further 80,000 
will be lost to the useful housing stock due to the aband- 
onment of an equal number of units in the movement 
from rural to urban areas and to some extent due to the 
movement from small towns and villages of declining 
population into larger cities and towns. The 254,000 1961 
substandard units would require removal by rehabilitation 
or demolition during the time under review. In addition 
some 470,000 standard units may be expected to deterior- 
ate to substandard conditions during the time. Net re- 
habilitations to achieve an ideal system would be of the 
order of 724,000 units. A final component of correction 
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in a 1980 “ideal” housing stock would involve some allow- 
ance for alleviation of overcrowding. For this a figure 
of 100,000 units has been allowed. Therefore, the net 
losses arising from correction of defects either existing at 
the beginning of the period, or arising during its span of 
years coupled with losses expected during the time in- 
volved would total 984,000 units. The total demand of 
new household formations, net losses and vacancy changes 
between 1961 and 1980 would aggregiate 3,934,000 


dwellings. 


In 1961, 81% of the gain in dwellings was estimated 
as accounted for by the construction of new units and the 
balance by altered dwellings. Assuming 80% of the fore- 
cast period’s gain are met by new units and 20% by 
alterations, then 3,147,000 new dwellings must be con- 
structed and 787,000 altered dwellings will be required 
in addition. With net losses of 984,000 and gains in 
altered dwelling units totalling 787,000 the net removal 
figure becomes 197,000 units. 


A production of 3,147,00 new units requires an 
average of 157,350 units per year. If the new units are 
assigned to five year periods in proportion to anticipated 
household formations, 136,000 new units per year are 
required for the period 1961 to 1965; 145,000 from 1966 
to 1970; 159,00 per year from 1971 to 1975; and 190,400 
from 1976 to 1980. During the same five year periods, 
169,000; 182,000; 198,000 and 238,000 additional units by 
alteration are needed. These targets appear quite realistic 
when it is recalled that 146,686 completions were accomp- 
lished in 1958, and 145,671 in 1959. 1963 dwelling com- 
pletions were 128,191. Thus, once again it is noticeable 
that achievement of an ideal system is not frustrated by 
exaggerated housing production goals but does involve 
a policy which would properly allocate the production 
within the economic, full-recovery, and subsidized areas 
of the housing market for new and existing dwellings. 


(b) Urbanization and Housing Need 


Where will these new families and households live? 
The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
in its report on Housing and Social Capital gave consider- 
able attention to forecasting where the new population of 
the 1956-1980 period would go. The report concluded 
that by 1980 45% of the population would live in fifteen 
metropolitan areas and a further 11% would dwell in the 
twenty-one major urban centres. These figures fore- 
shadow a time when one-half of all Canadians would be 
living in metropolitan areas of 100,000 or more and imply 
a doubling in population of the great metropolitan and 
large urban centres between 1951 and 1980. During those 
years the fifteen metropolitan areas, in this estimation, 
would increase by 130%; the twenty-one major urban 
places by 138%; other urban areas by 182%; the rural 
non-farm population would increase by 30% and the 
rural farm population would decline by 17% for a net 


increase in the 1951-1980 period of 91% in population 
growth. By 1980, twelve million Canadians would be 
living in the metropolises and a further three million in 
some twenty-one other major urban places. 


Under the slightly revised population and consider- 
ably revised famliy-non-family forecast employed in this 
current study, the following disposition would take place:' 


Distribution of Net Changes in Dwellings 1961-1980 
Between Metropolitan, Urban and Other Areas 





Distri@ation 
Situation of Households 1961 Housing 1980 Housing Distribution 
1980 * Stock * Stock of Net Change 
Metropolitan 
Areas 45% 2,240,000 3,450,000 1,210,000 
47.5% 41% 
Major Urban 
Centres 11% 306,000 846,000 540,000 
6.5% 18% 
Other Areas 44% 2,160,000 3,360,000 1,200,000 
46.0% 41% 
100% 4,706,000 7,656,000 2,950,000 











* include vacancies — 1961 — 4,547,000 occupied units and 
vacancies = 4,706,000 units 

1980 — 7,345,000 occupied units and 

vacancies = 7,656,000 units 
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(c) The Elderly in the 1961-1980 Period 


Employing the modified version of the Royal Com- 
mission’s middle projection, (assuming net migration at 
rate of 75,000 per year), as the basis of forecast, then 
the number of people aged sixty-five and over will be 
2,379,000 or 8.9% of the total Canadian population in 
1980. If elderly family and non-family ratios of increase 
persist, (the percentages of elderly families in total house- 
holds has risen slightly between 1951 and 1961), and the 
average size of the elderly family-non-family remains 
constant, (1.86 persons per elderly household), then the 
elderly population increase of 987,846 between 1961 and 
1980 will form into some 300,000 elderly families and 
170,000 elderly non-family formations, a total of 530,000 
households. 


The incidence of those over seventy-five years of age 
within the sixty-five and over elderly category is expected 
to advance progressively from the 35.5% 1961 figure to 
approximately 38.3% of the 1980 elderly population. In 
absolute figures, the number of people seventy-five and 
over will increase from about 399,000 to almost 911,000 by 
1980, with a profound bearing on their housing necessities. 


ESTIMATED NET GAINS IN DWELLING UNITS AND DIAGRAM 10 
NEW DWELLING UNITS REQUIRED 196i - 1980 
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-OCCUPIED DWELLINGS 4,546,573 
-+3.5% VACANCY = 4,706,000 (159,000) 
OF WHICH 254,000 OCCUPIED UNITS ARE SUBST. 
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-POPULATION 18,238,000 
OF WHICH 4,140,384 ARE IN FAMILIES (86%) 
641,644 " '' NON FAMILIES (14%) 


4,782,028 FNF = 3.8 P/HH. 
IN 4,546,573 HOUSEHOLDS. 


III LOW INCOME AND ELDERLY PERSONS 
HOUSING NEEDS 


Low Income Housing Need 1961 


Diagrams 11 and 12 pages 92 and 93 


— Analysis of Canadian Low Income Housing 
Need 1961. 


— Distribution of Physisally Unsatisfactory 
Family Housing Between Metropolitan 
Major Urban and Other Areas. 


(a) The Extent of Housing Need 


What is the extent of the low income and elderly 
housing need in 1961? To answer this question it is 
necessary to decide what constitutes housing need. The 
need in 1961 is represented by those families and house- 
holds who are living in physically unsatisfactory accommo- 
dation whether at manageable or excessive costs and in 
addition by those households who, to achieve decent and 
sanitary accommodation, have been obliged to devote an 
excessive amount of their budget to housing. This amount 
varies for married households according to family size, 
marital dependency and family income; for non-family 
households, it varies according to resources and physical 
circumstances. 


If such a combination of physical and economic cir- 
cumstances is a correct indication of need, then an 
assessment of these circumstances in 1961 may provide a 
guide to the effectiveness of the housing system, almost 
exclusively one of private enterprise, in approaching the 
goal of decent housing for all Canadians. The extent of 
physical and economic stress is the measure of the in- 
ability of’the housing system to satisfy all requirements of 
an ideal situation. Such an analysis derived from existing 
circumstances is a more revealing and accurate account- 
ing of low income housing need than is afforded by a 
simple consideration of the eligibilty band. For example, 
there are 1,380,000 families in the 1961 lower one-third 
income group. These are currently eligible for public 
housing, although all of them do not need or want such 
housing, at least in its present form. 


Those most in need of housing assistance are un- 
doubtedly families, particularly large families with low 
income, and elderly families whose resources are limited. 
Among the non-family households, it is almost entirely the 
elderly who require housing assistance. Non-elderly non- 
family households do not have the obligations and the 
expenses of the family and are freed from the family’s 
limitations on mobility and flexibility to meet changing 
circumstances. Indeed, in many instances, single persons 
may combine in households to solve at least the economic 
problems of their housing. 
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(b) Families in Unsatisfactory Physical Housing 
Circumstances 


In 1961 there were, on the evidence of the Census, 
538,000 badly housed families. Included in this figure are 
218,000 family occupied dwellings requiring major repair, 
(86%, the family percentage of 253,841 substandard 
units). To these substandard units must be added some 
220,000 families living doubled-up with other families. 
These families are approximately 90% of the total of 
235,455 doubled-up families; the reduction recognizes that 
some doubling, as for example, elderly couples living with 
married children, is desirable if space and privacy circum- 
stances are satisfactory. In addition, an allowance of 
100,000 is made for the relief of overcrowding. 


The substandard, doubled-up and overcrowded units 
which together constitute the total inventory of physically 
unsatisfactory family housing is occupied both by elderly 
and non-elderly families. There is some statistical evidence 
indicating that non-elderly families occupy 188,000 sub- 
standard, 220,000 doubled-up and, possibly 80,000 over- 
crowded units, and that elderly families occupy some 
30,000 units requiring major repair and an estimated 
(and derived) figure of 20,000 overcrowded units. The 
physically poorly housed families constituted 13% of all 
families in 1961 and 39% of low income families. This 
latter percentage presupposes not unreasonably that nearly 
all families who are badly housed are in the lower third 
income group. 


Some observations are possible on the distribution of 
physically unsatisfactory family housing between metro- 
politan areas, major urban centres and other areas. Only 
10% of all metropolitan family-occupied units are in poor 
physical circumstances of dilapidation, doubling-up and 
overcrowding, although these same metropolitan areas 
contain 47% of all families. Twenty-one percent of major 
urban areas family-occupied units are similarly troubled, 
although these centres account for only 7% of families. 
Forty-six percent of all families dwell outside these large 
centres, and of these families 14% are poorly housed. 
In summary, metropolitan areas account for 40%, urban 
centres for 10% and other areas for 50% of Canada’s 
substandard units. The metropolitan areas main family 
housing problem is doubling-up with 124,000 units so 
troubled; 63,000 units require major repair and 26,000 
units are overcrowded. The main problem in urban 
centres is overcrowding which involves 34,000 units, com- 
pared to 23,000 units needing repair or with doubled-up 
families. In “other areas”, 144,000 units requiring major 
repairs constitute the principal component of physically 
unsatisfactory housing. Doubling-up accounts for a further 
84,000 units and overcrowding for 40,000 more. 


(c) Families in Satisfactory Housing at Excessive Costs 


There is very little statistical evidence to disclose a 
reliable estimation of the number of families or, for that 
matter, of non-family households living in satisfactory 


housing but constrained to pay an exaggerated portion of 
their family budget for such shelter. There is considerable 
debate as to what constitutes a satisfactory portion of 
family income to be allocated to housing. This question 
is explored in some detail elsewhere in this report par- 
ticularly in Division V, Section 4, Economics of Housing. 
Serviced rent-to-income ratios in tenant occupied non- 
farm dwellings average 17.5% in 1961. Unserviced rents 
in subsidized rental projects under Section 36 of the 
National Housing Act averaged 22.3% in 1961 and allow- 
ing $15.00 as an estimated cost of services (heat, water 
and electricity), the serviced rent-to-income Federal- 
Provincial ratios was 28.2%. According to the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation Progressive Rental 


Scale unserviced rents should not exceed approximately 
20% of net family income in the lower ranges and 26% 
in the higher ranges. A proposed revision to this scale 
of Federal-Provincial rentals embodied in a recent study 
suggested a scale of unserviced rentals and subsidized ser- 
vice changes, resulting in a serviced rentals scale extend- 
ing from 18% of rent-to-income at $1,200 per annum to 
27% of rent-to-income at $4,500 per annum. In other 
words, service rentals under these proposals would approxi- 
mately correspond to present unserviced rentals at an 
average of 22%. These rents may be compared with 
those disclosed in the Dominion Bureau Statistics Urban 
Family Expenditure Income Series 1959. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —- Urban Family Expenditure-Income Series 


1959 Average Expenditure Pattern for Serviced Shelter Component by 


Income Group 


(Families of two or more 


in cities of 15,000 and over) 


all imcOME QrOUPS o..scssneecsnseensceesenmeeer $2,500 $3,000 $3,500 $4,000 Average 
under — — — — under 
$2,500 $2,999 $3,499 $3,999 $4,499 $4,500 
16.4% 24.9% 21.6% 19.3% 18.5% 18.8% 20.6% 
Housing, fuel, light and water 
(all families) allow average tolerance +1.0% = 21.6% 
1959 Detailed Averange Expenditure* in four cities. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Housing, fuel, light and water ns ccsnsecsessmmenecscmenetennnenmsenmeses $ 959 $1,064 $ 837 $ 934 
Total expenditures o..cecseccnsmmnsmeustmnetmeneinmesmerinemeniemeeneneeiet 5,872 5,910 5,386 5,743 
PEPCOM te sscicicS-dinaiscccectiaceds itt aces Sie Seta lncepttanckin a cee alta Dente gc 17.3 18.0 15.5 16.3 
Serviced shelter imcCOme ratio n.ceecsscseeceessnssnneemesneeneemecnsncennne: 21.5 23.2 20.7 21.5 


(i) allow average tolerance of + 4.2% for income groups under $4,500. 


(ii) allow average tolerance of + 1.0% for renting families 


* On the average, for all survey families, expenditures and income were almost in balance. 


Shelter Costs in 


Tenure Status 





Relation to Tenure 


Ratio of Shelter, Fuel and Light to Total Expenditure 


1955 1957 1959* 
(seven city (nine city (average for 
average) average) cities 15,000 over 
Owners with mortgage** ..... 16.2% 17.0% 16.6% 
Owners without mortgage 13.4% 13.7% 13.0% 
AL OWNERS 3 cesnti Sirsa nda teelnRand ndaskcecenies 15.3% 15.4% 15.3% 
All’ tenants: gz cost: Soot sce ciea tes a e 18.7% 18.2% 18.1% 
AID farmibies ne cecsseesesnssnenntnensnnsinnenmannit 17.1% 17.2% 16.4% 


* unofficial 


**without including principle 
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These figures indicate that, on the open market, 
amounts paid for shelter run considerably below the 25% 
of income which appears to be a maximum for low in- 
come families. It is therefore assumed that relatively few 
families are paying excessive costs. An abritary figure 
of approximatey 2% of all families or 6% of low income 
families is assumed to be making excessive payments for 
decent housing the present analysis. 


On these total assumptions 570,000 non-elderly 1961 
families were either in physically unsatisfactory housing 
or-over-budgetting for shelter; this number is equivalent 
to 14% of all families or 42% of low income (lower third) 
families. If the existing tally of some 36,000 1961 low 
income family units is added to these figures, on the 
theory that without them the requirements would be 
increased by that amount, then 15% of all families either 
need or have subsidized accommodation in 1961. 


(d) 1961 Families in Troubled Housing Conditions 


Of 1961’s total of 516,000 elderly families, it is 
estimated in social welfare studies that 30 to 35% are 
experiencing difficulty in achieving good housing at reason- 
able costs. Some 50,000 of these families are estimated 
to dwell in unsatisfactory conditions — either in over- 
crowded dwellings or in units requiring major repairs. One 
hundred and thirty thousand families are probably strain- 
ing their resources to achieve reasonable accommodation. 
It is realized that this larger proportion, equal to 70% 
of troubled elderly families, may find their housing prob- 
lems considerably resolved by other social benefits, larger 
pensions, extended medical care. But as things existed in 
1961 their economically derived housing difficulties must 
be accounted for in any comprehensive low income housing 
analysis. 


Adding together both elderly and non-elderly families, 
750,000 financially and physically troubled units then 
constitute a measure of housing need equal to 18% of 
all families and 54% of 1,380,000 low income families. 
When approximately 43,000 existing low income housing 
units are added, disregarding their generally excessive 
rent-to-income ratios, the total low income elderly and 
non-elderly family requirement is 793,000 units, — 19% 
of all families, 57% of low income families. 


(e) 1961 Non-Family Households in Troubled Housing 
Conditions 


Non-family households who potentially require low 
income housing are confined, perhaps a trifle unjustly 
in this analysis, to the elderly. Some figure should be 
included for single, non-elderly persons in bad housing. 
There were in 1961, 235,000 elderly non-family households. 
On the evidence of social welfare research and reports, 
one-half of these appears to be in economic difficulty and 
it is assumed that a major component of the difficulty is 
good housing at manageable costs. Therefore, it is assumed 
that 117,000 elderly non-family households are troubled. 
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Twenty thousand units requiring major repairs and 5,000 
overcrowded units have been rather arbitrarily estimated, 
as the number of physically bad dwellings inhabited by 
the non-family elderly persons. These 117,000 households 
are 18% of the 641,644 non-family households. It is 
difficult to insert real people into these statistical ab- 
stractions of need but probably among these 117,000 
households are some 63,500 elderly men and 109,000 
elderly women living alone and another 62,665 households 
of a non-family nature headed by elderly persons. (See 
Diagram 2 — Canadian Elderly 1961). 


(f) Summary of Total Low Income and Elderly 
Housing Need 1961 


Five hundred and seventy thousand younger families, 
plus 180,000 elderly families, combine for a total of 
750,000 families troubled physically or financially in their 
housing accommodation. Five hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand of them are in substandard units and 210,000 
are over-paying for decent quarters. One hundred and 
seventeen thousand non-family elderly households, to- 
gether with a smaller number perhaps 166,000 of phys- 
ically distressed non-elderly non-family households, com- 
plete the tally of 1961 occupied low income and elderly 
housing needs. To these must be added a vacancy 
component of some 43,000 units which is required, as in 
other segments of the housing system, to provide for 
mobility and flexibility. The total low income and elderly 
need in 1961 is, on the basis of these assumptions, some- 
thing of the order of 923,000 units. Including the existing 
inventory of low income and elderly housing, the total is 
966,000 units — this is 20% of all 1961 households. 


(g) Estimate of Low Income Housing Need on an Income 
and Tenancy Approach 


There is a more limited sense in which low income 
need may be appraised. 


An address by Dr. O. J. Firestone to the Ontario 
Association of Architects in 1950 entitled, “Housing Need 
and Housing Demand” is particularly useful in two 
respects: first, a clear distinction is drawn between need 
and effective demand and, second, a statistical method for 
measuring low income housing requirement is developed. 
Housing need is defined as all families restrained from 
purchasing or renting suitable accommodation in the open 
market because of financial inadequacy. Housing need 
is represented by the maximum number of families eligible 
for publicly assisted housing according to an income 
criteria. The proportion of eligible families who apply 
for occupancy in subsidized housing and who are prepared 
to take up residence therein at a given point in time 
constitutes effective demand. 


In 1961, the population of Canada was 18.2 million 
and the population of the four largest census metropolitan 
areas was 5.2 million or 28.5% of the whole. The number 


of tenant households in Canada was 1.5 million and in 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg — 639,000 
or 41.3% of the total. The population of the four largest 
cities approximated one-quarter of the population of 
Canada, but two-fifths of Canada’s tenant households were 
concentrated in these metropolitan areas. 


The average annual income for wage-earner families 
in Canada in 1961 was $4,900. When total wage-earner 
families were divided into three equal income thirds, the 
ceiling for the lowest third income group was $3,850, and 
the floor of the upper third income range was $5,700. The 
weighted average annual income for wage-earner families 
in the four greater city total in 1961 was $5,525. The 
middle boundaries of the three income groups for the 
four greater city total were weighted at $4,200 and $6,275. 


At the end of 1961, the capital cost per dwelling unit 
in Federal-Provincial subsidized rental housing projects 
in Canada averaged $11,400, with attendant average per 
unit economic rental of $81.00. Assuming that the maxi- 
mum unserviced rent-to-income ratio is 25%, the economic 
rental could only be absorbed by families earning 
a monthly income of approximately $325.00, or annual 
income of $3,900. Therefore, families earning less than 
$3,900 per year must be considered eligible for subsidized 
housing not being willing or able to devote more than 
one-quarter of their aggregate income for serviced shelter. 
In Canada, there were approximately 485,000 tenant 
families in need of such assistance in 1961, with perhaps 
one-quarter of this number (120,000), representing 
families in greatest need. This latter figure may be inter- 
preted as the minimum core of subsidized housing require- 
ments, or firm demand for such accommodation. 


This same approach may be used to determine com- 
parative figures for the Province of Ontario and the four 
census metropolitan areas. Final estimates for numbers of 
units as of 1961 are given as follows:— 





Effective 

Need Demand* 
Canada .. 550,000 138,000 
Ontario 124,000 31,000 
Montreal wnccssssssscensesseessscsee 120,000 30,000 
16 Ko) x0) ok co e 43,000 11,000 
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Winnipeg 13,500 3,400 


18,000 4,500 


*—inclusive of numbers of subsidized housing units built 
and occupied as of the end of 1961. 


Vancouver 


However, if it is assumed, as there is clear evidence 
to support, that a maximum fully serviced rent-to-income 
ratio of 25% should pertain, a higher projection for num- 
ber of tenant families eligible for and requiring subsidized 
housing will result. The serviced full-recovery rentals. in 
projects in each of the areas and urban centres considered 
are examined in conjunction with currently available 
family income data. Revised estimates are given below:— 


Effective 

Need Demand 

Gatiada. sicicccscasticscosccscntave 695,000 174,000 
ONATIO® cise Sestsceiiesccenncc 183,000 46,000 
Montreal ocecceessssnsssesseeeneene 170,000 42,500 
Toronto: sc. is 61,000 15,000 
Winnipeg nn cevevceneenenenseee 20,000 5,000 
VANCOUVEL eeeececeeesentenseretenetncee 26,000 6,500 


Reliable estimates for average capital cost per dwell- 
ing unit and weighted average per unit economic rental 
(serviced and unserviced) were readily obtainable for 
Canada, Ontario and Metropolitan Toronto. The same 
data for Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, from which 
estimates for low income housing requirements were based, 
were incomplete yielding inconclusive results. Public 
housing units built were either small in number account- 
ing for an unrealistic sample, or were not blended in type 
of development, (projects built on new residential land 
assembled for that purpose and residential redevelopment). 
A four greater city average was computed — $12,000 for 
estimated capital cost per dwelling unit and $89 per unit 
economic rental. These figures were used in the derivation 
of low income housing requirements for each of these three 
cities. The validity of such figures in relation to those 
computed for Canada and Ontario is dependent on a 
comparison of average monthly cash rents, realty develop- 
ment and construction costs, and the probability of greater 
concentration of redevelopment housing projects. 
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2. Forecast of Low Income Housing Needs 1961-1980 


Reference Diagram 13 (p 97) 


— Estimated Requirements for Low Income and 
Elderly Persons Housing 1961-1980 


Reference Tables 


— Requirements for Low Income Housing 1961- 
1980, Based on Projecting an Improvement of 
the ratios of Physically Unsatisfactory 1961 
Housing (p 98) 


— Estimated Distribution of Dwellings in a 
Total System 1961-1980 (p 99). 


(a) General Evaluation 


As with any span of years, a legacy of past neglect, 
plus a forecast of future failings, combine to determine the 
low income housing need of the period 1961-1980. This 
need can only be assessed as it is shaped by some objective. 
If the goal is decent housing for large families of limited 
resources, then one figure of need results. Other dimensions 
of need would be established by other objectives. Housing 
for elderly families, housing for the single loneliness of old 
age, housing primarily for those displaced from their homes 
by urban renewal, housing only for those presently in 
dilapidated worn-out crowded dwellings, housing which 
pays its way, — to each goal there is a corresponding and 
quite different measure of need. The question controls 
the answer. Need, in terms of this Study, is taken to 
mean the comprehensive programme of housing production 
and activity required to place all families and all house- 
holds in decent accommodation by the year 1980. Need is, 
therefore, considered here as that housing necessary to 
achieve a rather hypothetical if alluring prospect, — the 
ideal system. The realities of public apathy, political 
expediency, bureaucratic procedures; the competing 
demands of alternative social capital expenditures, the 
cost to the occupant, and the cost to the nation may well 
present a constant, cumulative, and inevitable retreat from 
this optimum performance. However, the target, not the 
quality of the shooting, is the concern of this study of 
need. It may well be that achievement of ideal housing 
must be bought at too high price in more ways than one, 
and may pose political, economic and social decisions in 
other areas that are anything but ideal. The price of good 
housing, as with the price of all things, must always be 
paid with resources denied other areas of endeavour. It 
cannot be created in an economic, social, and political 
vacuum. 


What need in terms of production and allocation 
would an ideal situation impose in the twenty years until 
1980? One way to measure housing need is to analyze 


the incidence of failure and success in the present housing 
system and, by looking at past performances, anticipate 
reasonably correctly the nature of future conditions. Such 
anticipation must respond to emerging trends and these 
may well modify present and past performances as they 
apply to future change. There is perhaps some benefit in 
a forecast system related to existing and actual character- 
istics in that, if the eye cocked to further change is per- 
ceptive, the guesses at a problematical future at least may 
grow from present realities. 


It is essential that any attempt to understand low 
income housing need be cognizant of the total housing 
system and responsive to the full range of human conditions 
—families, single persons, households and the elderly. A 
unified approach is called for from the initial measurement 
to the final solution. For this reason, charts, diagrams, 
tables and texts in this report attempt to picture all 
housing — family, household and elderly, economic full 
recovery, or subsidized as an indivisble problem. 


Some indication has already been given in the 
previous sections of the extent and nature of low income 
housing needs in 1961. The more exact, or at least 
statistically measured, components of need are those re- 
lated to physical circumstances of dwelling — houses need- 
ing major repairs, families doubled-up, households living 
in overcrowded conditions. The least exact, because 
statistically unmeasured, need component relates to shelter 
costs and their relationship to income. Substandard and 
uneconomical conditions together constitute a measure of 
a continuing failure of the housing system just as the sub- 
stantial reduction of unsatisfactory housing over the 
last ten years is a measure of its triumph. In 1961, 13% 
of all Canadian families and non-family households were 
physically badly housed as compared to a figure of 26% 
in 1951. The commendable accomplishment of reducing 
by half the amount of substandard housing might lead to 
optimistic predictions that given another ten years of 
similar improvement, this report need never have been 
undertaken. It must be realized that the improvements 
of the 1950’s were accomplished within a 1950 housing 
stock afflicted by shortages and inadequacies as a residual 
affect of the under-production in the 1920’s the legacy 
of the depression of the 1930’s and the virtual abandon- 
ment of residential construction during the war years. 
Generally, prosperous times and vigorous and _ largely 
private action made possible effective improvement in 
the housing stock during the 1950’s at percentage rates 
it would be unrealistic to expect in the future. However, 
some further improvement in the ability of the private 
housing and development industry to approach closer to 
an overall ideal housing stock probably will be reflected in 
a further lowering of the incidence of unsatisfactory units 
through the operation of the normal housing production 
system. 
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The figures presented as the basis of this forecast 
anticipate that the 1961 circumstances, wherein 13% of 
all occupied dwelling units are physically unsatisfactory 
by reason of substandard construction and equipment, 
doubling-up or overcrowding, will be cut approximately 
25% to a 10% level of unsatisfactory units. Such an im- 
provement anticipation increased future effectiveness of 
the present housing system. As the cost of money, the cost 
of real property and earning powers tend to move in an 
interlocked fashion, it is assumed that the ratios of those 
families and households paying excessive amounts for 
decent accommodation will not change appreciably. 


Thus, some forecast of future social housing require- 
ments during 1961-1980 can be made by extending into 
the survey period the characteristics of an improved hous- 
ing performance. The extent of necessary government 
action to solve the residual and largely low and moderate 
income and elderly housing need embodied in an ideal 
system is then defined. 


The requirements for proper housing of younger low 
income families, elderly families, elderly non-family house- 
holds and disadvantaged households taken together con- 
stitute this residual housing need. The aggregate total 
of their housing requirements becomes a summary of 
present deficiencies and anticipated future problems fore- 
shadowed by these initial failures. Physical inadequacy 
and economic unmanageability are the twin and ever- 
present dimensions of these difficulties. In total this 
housing need involves the provision of some 1,300,000 
dwellings for families and households young and old be- 
tween 1961 and 1980, in order to answer past and future 
deficiencies and provide a sufficient vacancy in the low 
income category to make the system workable for a mobile 
changing population. Such vacancy provisions are equally 
important to low income housing as they are to the 
remainder of the housing market. A brief review of each 
of the four types of family and non-family need will 
indicate the nature and extent to which they affect the 
total requirements of 1,300,000 units. 


(b) Non-Elderly Families 


Four hundred and ninety thousand non-elderly 
families were troubled in their housing circumstances by 
sub-standard conditions in 1961, and a further 80,000 
were estimated to be seriously over-straining limited family 
budgets to achieve decent housing. Thus, the number of 
younger families in difficult circumstances totalled 570,000. 
Some 36,000 units of existing low income housing were 
available in Canada at that time. Therefore, 600,000 
units, a combination of a small number of existing units 
and a large unfulfilled need, comprise the 1961 non-elderly 
family housing need. This total may be expressed at 15% 
of all 4,140,384 1961 families. 


The 15% figure is dropped to 12% in this forecast 
to recognize a further improvement of the normal market’s 
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ability to provide decent housing in the 1961-1980 period. 
This is an assumption of an average improvement which 
presumably would start off more modestly and finish at 
even higher rates of production of good housing. Twelve 
percent of the 1,925,000 new family formations gives a 
potential low income family housing programme of 
235,000 in the twenty year period. 


To the total 805,00 units (235,000 + 570,000), there 
must be added a 4.5% vacany allowance of some 35,000 
dwellings to a final total of 840,000 units. Non-elderly 
families thus account for 65% of the total 1,300,000 
housing need. 


(c) Elderly Families 


A total of 180,000 elderly families were presumably 
living in difficult housing circumstances in 1961; 50,000 
of them in substandard conditions and 130,000 paying 
excessive amounts of their limited resources for adequate 
accommodation. Approximately 7,000 families were 
housed in units constructed under Section 16 provisions of 
the National Housing Act. 


The elderly population is expected to grow by some 
987,846 units from 7.6% of the 1961 population to 8.9% 
of the 1980 population. At the current average of 1.86 
persons per elderly households, these elderly persons would 
form some 360,000 family and 170,000 non-family house- 
holds. From the evidence of social studies, about 35% of 
1961 elderly families were troubled. This would give an 
anticipated 126,000 future elderly families requiring 
assistance if the present effectiveness of the private hous- 
ing system persists. If again an improved ability of the 
normal system to produce standard available accommoda- 
tion is granted, the anticipated elderly family housing 
requirements for the 1961-1980 period would drop to 
approximately 94,000. (A further substantial drop would 
occur if non housing, i.e. pension and other benefits 
are granted the elderly in the years ahead). 


The total of some 274,000 units (180,000 + 94,000) 
would require at 4.5% a vacancy component of 12,000 
dwellings for a total of 286,00 elderly family units needed. 


(d) Elderly Non-Family Households 


In 1961, there were 235,000 elderly non-family 
households and, as explained previously, studies indicate 
that 50% of them may be in troubled housing circum- 
stances; 25,000 due to physical conditions and 92,000 
through high costs for decent quarters. 


Fifty percent of the anticipated 170,000 non-family 
elderly households to be formed in the 1961-1980 period 
may be further reduced by the assumption of a better 
performance of the current housing system which is the 
basis of this forecast. This results in an expected 58,000 
units of non-family elderly dwellings. This number, as 
with the tally of elderly families requiring housing assist- 
ance, might be drastically changed by additional social 
welfare elderly assistance programmes of the future. 


A vacancy allowance of 8,000 units must be provided 
for a total estimate of 183,000 non-family elderly units 
needed. (117,000 + 58,000 + 8,000). 


(e) Non-Family Non-Elderly Households 


Only a token amount of 25,000 units is suggested for 
this category because such households are considered, by 
and large, capable of solving their housing in the private 
market. There may be special cases involving, for example, 
seasonal workers or immigrant populations and there is 
undoubtedly some need for re-housing those in this cate- 
gory presently dwelling in unsatisfactory units. 


(f) Low Income and Elderly Housing Programme 

A total programme of low income and elderly housing 
units sufficient to achieve an ideal untroubled stock by 
1980 requires 1,300,000 units. These units must be put 
in place by programmes of public and private action 
supplementary to the normal workings of the housing 
market. Such a programme would aggregate 39% of the 
3,394,000 net gains in units required between 1961 and 
1980. These 1,300,000 dwelling units are 17% of the 
total 1980 stock of 7,656,000 units. If only the physical 
aspects of housing difficulties are taken into account the 
need, including a vacancy allowance, would be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 units. (13% of 7,345,000 family-non- 
family). 

Four hundred thousand of the 1,300,000 units arise 
from future requirements and 900,000 for correction of 
present deficiencies. This unbalanced sitation would be 
improved if a twenty-five or thirty year span of years 
within which to accomplish the ideal situation had been 
utilized instead of the twenty years from 1961 to 1980. 


If, it is assumed, in accordance with a general phil- 
osophy of matching the low income operation to the 
characteristics of the mainstream of housing, that 80% 
of all units are produced by new construction and 20% 
are contrived by systems of alterations, conversions and 
rehabilitations, then the tally of low income and elderly 
housing over the period could be broken down as follows: — 


1961-1980 Low Income and Elderly Housing 


Requirement 
New Altered 
Total Dwellings Dwellings 
Non-elderly families 840,000 670,000 170,000 
Elderly families ........... 280,000 224,000 56,000 
All families 000000. 1,120,000 894,000 226,000 
Non-family elderly .. 180,000 146,000 34,000 
All low income and 
elderly housing. ........... 1,300,000 1,040,000 260,000 





The table “Estimated Distribution of Dwellings in 
a Total Housing System 1961-190”, allocates the proposed 
programme of low income and elderly housing into five 
four-year periods between 1961 and 1980, in accordance 
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with changing ratios of new family formations. A further 
breakdown between metropolitan urban and other areas 
could be calculated. 

(g) Low Income and Elderly Eligibility Bands 


The present band for eligibility in Federal-Provincial 
housing projects includes families in the lower income 
third. Such a band in 1980 would presumably embrace 
one-third of 6,660,000 equal to 2,220,000 families. If to 
these were added in a more comprehensive policy, 50% 
of the non-family elderly households, then the eligibility 
band would include some 2,260,000 households. This may 
be compared with the proposed need for 1,000,000 to 
1,300,000 units as an indication of present and improved 
future effectiveness of the private housing system to serve 
approximately one-half of the low income and elderly 
market with good accommodation at reasonable costs. 

The eligibility band for assisted or moderate income 
housing would be 40% of 6,060,000, or 2,424,000 families 
which again, including elderly non-family formations, 
would give something of the order of 2,700,000 households 
in the assisted housing eligibility category. 

(h) Summary 

From the foregoing observations of low income and 
elderly housing need, an apparent dimension of the task 
emerges. This dimension is consistent with physical and 
economic necessities, manageable within our construction 
potential, but difficult in its ultimate subsidy implications. 
The required programme parallels the extent of the attack 
made on housing in those nations most concerned with a 
government policy to achieve a comprehensive housing ob- 
jective. The programme is, of course, quite unrelated to 
the present dimensions of accomplishments to date in Can- 
ada, — 42,000 units out of an ultimate 1,000,000 to 
1,300,000. 

As explained in detail in other sections of this Study, 
the total low income and elderly programme indicated 
is not completely of a subsidized nature. Probably some- 
thing like 20% of the 1980 totals, rather than the 33% 
represented by the 1,300,000 figure would be the com- 
ponent requiring subsidy. But it is apparent from these 
rough calculations, which make some pretense at analysis 
and little pretense at accuracy, that what is not needed 
at this stage is a pin-point refinement of the statistical 
need — whether it be 912,416 or 1,532,809. Rather, what 
is needed is an appreciation of the magnitude of the task 
and a consequent proposal with objectives, policies, pro- 
grammes and procedures coordinated on a national, 
provincial and municipal basis. Such proposals should 
follow in every way possible the normal path of 
Canadian housing activity. The attack upon housing 
should be comprehensive, treating problems of age, in- 
come and circumstances as a unified approach, not as 
unrelated systems of public and private housing activity 
and of governmental departmentalization, irrational in 
derivation and zealously guarded. 

An ideal rather than a number, is the final and only 
defensible conclusion of the housing need appraisal. 
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ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR LOW INCOME & ELDERLY PERSONS HOUSING i961 — 1980 


BASED ON PROJECTING AN IMPROVEMENT OF RATIO OF PHYSICALLY UNSATISFACTORY 1961 HOUSING 












UNITS NEEDED 


— Physically unsatisfactory housing was approx. 26% of all households in 1951; 18% in 1956 and 
13% in 1961. 

~ Assume that the improvement in the 1950’s, though greater than may be expected in the future 
as the early stock suffered from underproduction in the 1920’s — the depression — the war 
years, will be reflected in a further lowering of the incidence of unsatisfactory housing by the 
operaters of the normal housing system. 

— Assume that physically unsatisfactory housing will drop from the 1961 13% figure to 10%. 

— Assume that the amount of satisfactory housing for which excessive cost is paid will continue 
at its present level. 

~ Assume the amount of elderly persons housing is adjusted to reflect the increased proportion of 
aged persons. 


1. NON-ELDERLY FAMILIES 














— 1961-1980 UNITS 12% OF 1,925,000 + 235,000 
- 1961 DEFICIENCIES 470,000 
- VACANCY REQUIREMENT 4.5% “35,000 
TOTAL REQUIRED FOR LOW INCOME, NON-ELDERLY FAMILIES 840,000 
2. ELDERLY FAMILIES 
— 1961-1980 UNITS. 5% of 1,925,000 + 94,000 
- 1961 DEFICIENCIES 180,000 
- VACANCY REQUIREMENT 4.5% _12,000 
TOTAL REQUIREMENT FOR LOW INCOME ELDERLY FAMILIES 286,000 
TOTAL REQUIREMENT FOR FAMILIES 1,126,000 








3. NON-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS, ELDERLY 


— 1961-1980 UNITS 9% OF 645,000 58,000 
- DEFICIENCIES 
1961 C 117,000 


— VACANCY REQUIREMENT 4.5% 8,000 


TOTAL REQUIREMENT FOR ELDERLY NON FAMILY 183,000 
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4. NON-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS, NON-ELDERLY 


— other than special cases & those in substandard units these households are 
not considered as a component of low income housing need. 


A token amount of 25,000 would recognize this problem. 


TOTAL LOW INCOME & ELDERLY HOUSING NEED TO 1980 


(no account taken of present 43,000 units) 1,300,000 
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DIVISION 5 
HOUSING OBJECTIVES AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the intention of this final division of the Study 
to set forth concisely the objectives and determinants of 
a housing policy and, arising from them to make a series 
of proposals which together might constitute a possible 
solution of the Canadian housing problem. There is a 
real danger that such ambition may be either overly pre- 
sumptuous, or else neglectful of other approaches to what 
is indeed a thorny, complex and controversial human neces- 
sity. Possibly, it may be a strength of the proposed 
solution that none of the ideas assembled are revolutionary. 
Rather, they are hopefull, evolutionary, derived in large 
part from modifications of existing and past features and 
ambitions of housing endeavours. If anything new is 
added, it is an attempt to achieve a synthesis among the 
diversity of proposals necessary to any realistic attack on 
so broad a phenomenon as housing. 


An attempt will be made to marshal some thoughts 
in each of the following areas of consideration:— 


1 — the housing objective and housing need 
2 — social aspects of housing 

3 — the role of government 

4 — economic considerations 

5 — housing design and production 


I THE HOUSING OBJECTIVE AND 
HOUSING NEED 


Unlike its American counterpart, the Canadian 
Federal Government has never spelled out in either an 
inspirational or definitive fashion, a national housing ob- 
jective — nor is an objective enunciated in the National 
Housing Act other than in a rather bleak descriptive 
passage indicating an intention to promote the contruction 
and repair of houses and to improve housing and living 
conditions. There is ample argument for a clear state- 
‘ment of a housing objective if only because when govern- 
ment intervenes, as it reasonably must in housing, it should 


not do so for unstated purposes or for purposes that are 
so loosely defined as to preclude and legitimate assessment 
of the success or failure of the policy. In the words of one 
critic:— 
“Government cannot be responsible if it is not 
accountable, and it cannot be accountable if its 
purposes are not stated”. 


There could be quite a range of national housing 
objectives, as for example:— 


—an individually owned home for every Canadian 
family, which would certainly coincide with our 
optimum mythology of housing; 


—decent, safe and sanitary housing for those who 
can afford it; 


—utilization of housing as an economic pump primer, 
rather independent of housing needs; 


—preservation of private enterprise to the exclusion 
of public enterprise; 


—concentration on public action to the detriment of 
private enterprise; 


—-reserving public action for the very poor; 
—decent housing available to every Canadian family; 


—decent housing available to every Canadian. 


Some questions arise:— Are there equivalent parallel ob- 
jectives in other social-economic areas of national purpose, 
as for example in civil rights, law and justice, defence, 
education? Is any reasonable objective so limited by im- 
possibility of achivement, by cost, by areas of responsi- 
bility, by timing, by public aceptance, by political com- 
plexities, that the quest for such an objective becomes 
merely an academic exercise? 


What might be proposed as a satisfactory formulation 
of a Canadian housing objective? This Study proposes 
the following:— 
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Good housing for all accomplished by a policy responsive 
to Canadian social characteristics, objectives and concepts, 
properly related to the evolving structure and powers of 
government and legislation; achieved at manageable cost 
and providing decent accommodation in a satisfactory 
environment for every Canadian. 


Housing Need 


The acknowledgment of such an objective establishes 
a measurement of the need. The immediately preceding 
division of this report, “Housing Need,” explored in ‘con- 
siderable detail the nature of housing need and its com- 
ponents. In the ideal housing system under review, 
housing need is the sum of correcting present deficiencies 
and meeting future requirements. These future necessities 
will be defined by the increase in households (both family 
and non-family), the movement of population (principally 
from rural areas to towns and cities), the loss of satis- 
factory dwellings removed by disaster or by purpose from 
the housing stock, deterioration as dwellings slip from 
standard to substandard conditions in future years and 
lastly the additional units needed to provide sufficient 
vacancies for the general mobility and workability of the 
housing market. From the past, the legacy of poor housing 
to be corrected includes the elimination of unsatisfactory 
doubling up, the relief of overcrowding, and the replace- 
ment or rehabilitation of dilapidated units. To such 
correction of unsatisfactory conditions, there must be 
added an inventory of housing available at sufficiently 
modest cost for those families and individuals presently 
over-straining their budget in order to achieve decent 
accommodation. The burden of a failure to provide good 
housing at manageable cost falls heavily if not completely 
on low income families, and in particular, on large families 
and on the elderly. 


To accomplish the goal of good housing for all Gan- 
adians by 1980 from a rather inauspicious start in 1961, 
a.construction programme of 3,900,000 dwellings is neces- 
sary. Quite probably about 3,100,000 of these will be 
new units and the balance will be dwellings derived from 
conversions and rehabilitations in the general housing 
stock. Based on these estimates, 145,000 new dwellings per 
year will be required in the initial period, rising to 190,000 
in the late 1970’s. Such levels of production are quite 
within the capabilities of the present construction industry. 


Among these roughly 4,000,000 dwellings of total 
production, somewhere between 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 
should be available in proper circumstances of shelter cost 
and dwelling design to the disadvantaged families and 
households, young and old, of expanding Canada. In the 
1961-1980 period elderly families will require something 
like 275,000 to 290,000 of these dwellings, younger families 
of low income will require something between 800,000 
and 850,000 dwellings and the single elderly will require 
an additional 175,000 to 185,000 units if their physical 
and economic circumstances are to coincide with the ob- 
jectives of housing policy. 


Such numbers indicate the extent of the low income 
and elderly housing need.“This production would not over- 
strain Canadian construction capacities. The capital financ- 
ing is manageable. The subsidy implications are, however, 
very difficult. The blending of private and public energies 
and the related assumption of responsibility and action by 
various levels of government are perhaps the most serious 
obstacle to attaining the goal. Social aspects of an 
assisted housing programme of such dimensions demands 
an extraordinarily sensitive comprehension of individual 
and community values and motivations. Finally, without 
a real dimension of public understanding and acceptance 
translated through political commitment to legislative 
policies and programmes, the whole concept of a compre- 
hensive housing programme is completely unworkable and 
unrealistic. 


Measuring Housing Need 


If Ganada had an acknowledged and acceptable hous- 
ing objective, then the nation could set about the business 
of reconstructing its census inquiries in such a fashion 
that data produced could give qualitative and quantitative 
guidance to the social, physical and economic circum- 
stances delineating housing policies. Much of the data 
should be available on, at most, a two year cycle to be 
effective in giving shape to the housing system year by 
year. It is certain that if a more highly structured attack 
on housing is to be made, increasingly sophisticated and 
rapidly available housing data must be developed. The 
data so derived should indicate for example such basic 
characteristics as changed ratios between family and 
non-family households; losses, gains and rehabilitations 
within the existing stock and the shifts and movements 
of population. Statistical evidence of the cost of shelter 
related to income is essential both for ownership and 
rental situations, particularly for lower income households. 
In particular, up to date information is needed about the 
circumstances of elderly persons’ household and income 
characteristics as they effect housing requirements. 


These and many other facets of fundamental housing 
information should be adequately described to fill present 
gaps in housing information and to improve the inter- 
mittent nature of housing forecasts and interpretations. 
Undoubtedly, statistics can be tedious and are frequently 
suspect; nevertheless, they can provide, a vivid indication 
of problems and situations. Statistical evidence must be 
used with caution and judgment, particularly when it 
attempts to illuminate anything as controversial as 
housing need. 


Housing Demand 


The extent of the housing problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that need is not demand. Need is at 
least reasonably susceptible of measurement against a 
particular objective, but demand for a product as un- 
known and remote as ‘good low income housing’, is almost 
beyond reliable measurement. All that can be discussed 
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in terms of demand with any certainty is demand for 
something that is known. Demand, under completely 
changed circumstances, is almost impossible to forecast. 
W. H. Clark in a recent address to the East York Area 
Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto put the 
argument thus:— 


“Statistical evidence based on family income, on 
overcrowding, on number of children, on age of 
tenants and buildings, on housing obsolescence, 
is available and may, when analyzed and used 
with caution, indicate the extent of need, but 
such evidence is not an accurate measure of de- 
mand and it is effective demand, that is, people 
who need and want and can afford adequate 
housing, rather than statistical evidence that must 
determine our goals”. 


To be precise, in the field of low income housing one 
might estimate what the current demand for the current 
product might be, — a product outside the main-stream of 
housing activity, socially and physically identifiable and 
set apart from the normal community, the increasing 
point of concentration of the few fortunate poor and the 
somewhat shattered; a product available at most in one 
or two locations in even the largest cities; a product whose 
rentals overstrain the budgets of many of its tenants. 
This product is quite without status in a status-conscious 
society and so inadequate in its numbers that waiting lists 
must surely be peopled with families either in desperate 
circumstances or desperately optimistic. How would 
demand for this isloated product compare with demand 
for a socially and physically unidentifiable, wide-spread 
and acceptable programme of assisted housing, — the 
social housing of Denmark, Sweden or West Germany? 
There is obviously no relationship. 


Il SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOUSING 


1. Housing Characteristics 


What would be the essential social characteristics in 
Canadian terms of a defensible housing policy? 


(i) Universality 


The housing policy must effectively cope will all 
Canadians throughout the total spectrum of social 
and financial needs. Housing assistance extended by 
government, either alone or in partnership with 
private development, must be available in cities and 
towns, large and small, and in rural and remote 
areas, regardless of geography. Indeed an examina- 
tion of the incidence of physically bad housing in 
Canada discloses that much of it lies in areas outside 
the large cities. Because much of the housing prob- 
lem is financial, universal applicability must charac- 
terize financial arrangements. 


(ii) Responsive to Canadian Values and Purpose 


Too often the requirements of those to be served 
by moderate and low income housing have been 
distorted to solve economic problems. Two examples 
come to mind:— 


(a) high central urban land cost leads to high density 
tall apartment buildings; an economic decision 
completely at variance with the fundamental re- 
quirements of family living; 


(b) maximum target subsidies are fixed for public 
housing with the inevitable implication of some 
degree of tenant selection to match paying ability 
to the target. 


A desirable financial policy would do its utmost to 
alleviate this distortion and would encourage those 
solutions most appropriate to the optimum living 
patterns of individuals and families. Those rental 
solutions which increase identification of the family and 
the individual and which permit maximum tenant 
maintenance, operation and responsibility, (especially 
in conjunction with private outdoor space), are a step 
in the right direction away from the impersonal 
anonymity of high density multiple living. 


(iii) Social and Economic Mobility of Population 


The housing system must permit movement from 
one social-economic group to another within the same 
city or town and preferably within the same neigh- 
bourhood. This involves flexibility between owner- 
ship and tenancy and flexible financial arrangements 
for both new and existing dwellings. It also means 
a range of choice both in dwelling, design and 
dwelling price. Any housing policy which increases 
the necessity or impulse towards excessive social and 
economic stratification is unsound. Any system which 
necessitates visible isolation and identification of those 
financially assisted is fundamentally wrong. 


(iv) Physical Mobility of Population 


Something like one-quarter to one-fifth of all 
Canadian families move each year. Home, as has 
been noted elsewhere, is hardly a place where the 
roots of generations are put down. This extraordinary 
North American mobility tends to transfer the re- 
sponsibility and commitment, which historically has 
been exercised by the citizens of the community, to 
the more impersonal operations and decisions of those 
who govern rather than those who are governed. 
Their very mobility makes suspect, in some ways, 
even the rights of the current population of rate- 
payers to impose their parochial demands on the 
long-term planning processes of their municipality. 
Five years from the date of their protest, they prob- 
ably won’t be there. Mobility necessitates many 
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common denominators in housing, — dwelling design 
and subdivision regulations, municipal services, shop- 
ping, education and recreation facilities. These 
hopping households must continually find familiar 
circumstances as they come to temporary rest. All of 
this is not without significance to the design of low 
income and elderly housing within the larger struc- 
ture of evolving communities. 


Rapid Population Increase 


Before a hundred years have passed, 25,000 
million persons will crowd this planet and cosmopolis 
will be the dominant fact. The distinguished com- 
mentator Alistair Cooke recently put it this way:— 


“To such an extent has the world’s population 
grown that there are more people alive today 
than all the people born between the birth of 
Christ and the settling of this country in the 
Seventeenth Century. The authoritative and 
cautious report of the United Nations says 
that in another thirty-seven years we shall 
have doubled the world’s population. By the 
year 2070 there will be three square feet for 
every human being then on the globe in- 
cluding the land of all the deserts and the 
mountains”. 


Population growth is no remote abstraction, it has 
immediate local bearing on the derivation of a hous- 
ing system. There will be 38 million Canadians by 
1980. The present meaning of these future prospects 
is that legislative, financial and production systems 
must be evolved rapidly to cope with vastly increased 
numbers who will require housing in proper social, 
physical and economic circumstances. With the in- 
evitable pressure of population, it is problematic that 
land will continue to be treated as a speculative com- 
modity rather than as a national asset particularly 
in the centralized intensified urban areas. When land 
is assembled by the public purse for central area re- 
newal, it should be leased, not sold, in the redevelop- 
ment processes; buying it once with public funds 
should be enough. A considerable segment of these 
multiplying multitudes is anticipated in the forecast of 
Canadian population changes over the next twenty 
years. Long-term general population forecasts to 
guide housing programmes must extend further than 
this relatively short span of years. Detailed short- 
term forecasts should be made yearly. Such housing 
forecasts will be required on a national, provincial 
and, frequently, municipal basis. 


(vi) Increase Urbanization 


Perhaps the primary phenomen with social imp- 
lications affecting housing is that an already highly 


urbanized Canadian population is rapidly evolving 
towards a predominantly city way of life. The pro- 
portion of Canadians living in cities of over 30,000 
rose from 37% in 1931 to 42% twenty years later. 
By 1961, these city dwellers accounted for 53% of 
the population. 


Cities exert a compelling attraction; 73% of all 
population growth in the latter half of the 1950's 
gravitated to the metropolitan and major urban 
centres and of these, 66% of all new households came 
to reside in metropolitan areas. All cities will expand 
greatly, but the giant metropolitan areas will swell far 
beyond their present size. 


Already by 1961, 45% of Canadians lived in the 
seventeen metropolitan areas and one of every three 
lived in the five largest. By 1980, it is estimated that 
urban dwellers will account for 70 to 80% of the 
population, and by the turn of the century, almost 
one-half of an expected forty million people will live 
in our nine greatest cities. 


Thus by the year, 2,000, Montreal will grow 
into a metropolis of 5.4 million; Toronto 4.8 million; 
Vancouver to 2 million; Winnipeg, Edmonton and 
Ottawa to | million each; Hamilton and Calgary to 
900,000 each, and Quebec City to 800,000. In such 
growths there are profound social, financial and 
technical implications. Increased requirements for 
social capital characteristic of urban life, — capital 
used for government, education, public work and for 
transportation will compete for housing capital 
allocation. 


As our cities expand, new solutions to housing 
must be created which permit increased density with- 
out sacrifice of privacy and yet still retain and foster 
the social contact which is the essence of city life. 


(vii) Diversity 


Because of different cultural and racial origins 
and backgrounds and because of differences in a con- 
tinental geography there exists a fascinating diversity 
in the Canadian scene. The conception and design of 
housing should respond to local regional and pro- 
vincial diversity. This may well constitute a major 
argument for design decentraliziation. 


(viii) Freedom of Choice 
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The essential characteristic of a proper housing 
system is not that it forces everybody into a good 
dwelling, but rather that it makes available to all a 
good dwelling at reasonable cost. Whether a family 
or an individual accepts or rejects the opportunity is, 
in large measure, his own choice, but only up to the 
point where his decision damages the larger com- 
munity or his own dependents. 


2. Social Services in Low Income Housing 


Probably the main social target of a housing policy, 
as it applies to those of low income, can best be expressed 
by what it should not entail, — institutionalization, strati- 
fication, and separate identification. It is perhaps not an 
unfair judgment of public housing approaches to date on 
this continent to say that they have tended to support, not 
defeat, these three prohibitions. To the prohibitions, there 
must be added a directive. In all aspects, social, legislative 
or economic housing must be viewed comprehensively, 
Separate consideration of low income and elderly persons 
housing problems or separation of the private and public 
endeavours, will not produce workable solutions. 


The sharp line between physical and social environ- 
ment has become more and more blurred in successful 
housing systems both on this continent and abroad. Abner 
Silverman, Assistant Commissioner for Management, 
Public Housing Administration, stated that:— 


“The concept that housing and public welfare go 
hand in hand makes excellent common sense”. 


It is clear that the leaders in American public housing now 
believe that the break-through into the culture of the poor 
involves a very close relationship between public housing 
and public welfare. The fact that the Federal Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency have created a joint task force is 
most significant. This joint committee has five sub- 
committees, including one called the “Committee on Con- 
certed Services”, created to encourage and sponsor demon- 
stration projects in which a community will bring to bear 
all essential resources to meet the needs of residents in 
housing, health and education. The first demonstration 
research grant has gone to St. Louis for experimentation 
in a project of 2,800 units, housing 12,000 people. 


Dr. Albert Rose, in commenting on social programmes 
centred about public housing, indicated three levels of 
approach. The first he called the “Toronto approach” 
in which “Tenant Relations Officers” have been appointed 
to two of the large projects administered by The Metro- 
politan Toronto Housing Authority. The task of the 
Tenant Relations Officers is not to offer treatment to per- 
sons or families with problems or to do social work, but 
to be available for private and confidential conversations 
with persons who come forward to discuss their problems 
with a sympathetic member of the public housing adminis- 
tration staff who is also familiar with available community 
services. The Tenant Relations Officer is able to refer a 
person or family to the appropriate social agency or to 
contact the appropriate agency to secure the help which 
‘appears to be required. 


The second approach, Dr. Rose called the ‘“Philadel- 
phia approach”. Of it he has this to say:— 


“In Philadephia the housing authority began with 
the approach adopted in Toronto, but moved 
beyond this programme as the social problems of 


tenant families appeared to be more intense in 
nature during the post-war social revolution in 
the central city of the metropolis. The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority was able to develop a 
Department of Social Work within its own admin- 
istration and to appoint qualified graduate social 
case workers to its staff... 

At first the task of these skilled practioners was 
primarily referral to community services, al- 
though some work was undertaken with families 
threatened with dismissal from the housing pro- 
ject by virtue of intolerably poor standards of 
housekeeping. The social work staff became in- 
creasingly impatient with long waiting lists and 
delays on the part of social agencies in providing 
services to families referred from public housing 
... The Authority decided to engage in an inten- 
sive practice of social case-work for a limited 
number of families. Two hundred families con- 
sidered most in need of direct service, because of 
the severity of their problem and/or the threat 
of eviction for cause, were taken into housing 
authority social work programmes in the 1961- 
1962 period.” 


In the third, the “Chicago approach”, the adminis- 
trator of the Chicago Housing Authority held firmly to 
the view that the simple provision of decent, safe and 
sanitary shelter for low income families was insufficient 
and wasteful, saying:— 


“when you take people out of the slums you have 
to take the slums out of the people”. 


The Chicago Authority have developed a community and 
tenant relations programme since 1958. ‘The authority has 
a staff of forty-three community and tenant relations aids. 
These persons are either fully or partially trained social 
workers, former teachers, boys’ workers and the like. Dr. 
Rose noted the duties and responsibilities of these aids as— 


1. “to work with individual social situations in crisis, 

‘involving assessment diagnosis and referral, but 

it does not imply working with all negative and 
troublesome families; 


2. to maintain close contact and working relation- 
ship with other agencies in the adjacent com- 
munities, both public and private and to make 
suggestions concerning the required services; 


3. to build resident organizations from the floor up. 
These resident community councils will relate to 
more than management, and push for community 
services such as libraries and school facilities.” 


Some question has been expressed to the Study in its 
discussions across Canada as to the validity of including 
special dimensions of social service specifically related or 
incorporated into public housing projects. The counter 
argument seems to centre around the idea that this was 
but another step in making projects different from the 
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rest of the community. It was pointed out that low income 
housing projects do not in themselves generate additional 
social needs which did not exist before, but tend to con- 
centrate them by the eligibility criteria of tenant selection. 
Some argue that the concentration fosters additional in- 
cidences of such problems; others argue that concentration 
makes possible a concerted, intelligent and effective attack. 


There is a reasonable dimension of social service 
which Mr. W. H. Clark has indicated, 


“In the past we have not provided for the social 
welfare services that are desirable. Families 
moving from dilapidated, over-crowded houses 
without modern conveniences, to new modern 
surroundings need competent help. Families with 
long experience of getting deeper and deeper into 
financial difficulties need advice. Families whose 
children respond to a better environment, need 
guidance and those whose children do not re- 
spond should have special help.” 


Even types of buildings and types of communities 
which are produced to solve low income housing have a 
profound bearing on social behaviour. Experience both 
here and in the United States indicate that high-rise 
buildings are not suitable for large families, because of 
the regimentation that is necessary in the interest of all 
of the tenants, Then, too, there is often insufficient play 
space in high density developments and children tend to 
use corridors, laundry rooms, stairways, and elevators as 
play areas and unintentional but nevertheless costly 
damage and much annoyance results. Although a more 
complete discussion of the effects of design on housing is 
to be found elsewhere in this report, it is perhaps not amiss 
here to recall to mind Sir Winston Churchill’s remarks 
on architecture:— 


“we shape our buildings and our buildings in turn 
shape us”, 


There is an inescapable architectural design dilemna 
in low income housing. It is agreed the projects should 
blend into their communities as a physical response to the 
social objective of integration, yet we legitimately look for 
high standards and qualities of architectural design which 
may indeed set the new housing apart from its surroundings. 


It] THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


1, Government function responsibility and methods 
in housing 


It is particularly necessary in the federated and tri- 
level structure of Ganadian Government and within the 
distribution of responsibilities as defined in the British 
North America Act, to consider carefully the respective 
roles of the Federal, Provincial and Municipal levels of 
government. To these must be added consideration of the 
nature of whatever public or private authority is locally 
responsible for housing. 


There is much to be said for delegating responsibility 
and action to the lowest, hence most accountable and 
concerned level of competence able to undertake housing 
activity. This level would, of course, vary from place to 
place. Such a distribution of responsibility and activity 
would recognize that housing is not an international, 
national, or even provincial matter, but is essentially of a 
local nature, although affected by overall policies deter- 
mined by senior levels of government. 


2. The Federal Government and Housing 


Jurisdictionally, it might be argued, housing is a- 
matter of property and civil rights and, therefore, the ulti- 
mate responsibility belongs to the provinces. To adhere 
too rigidly to this constitutional viewpoint would pre- 
suppose that housing is other than the very basis of our 
national life and fundamental to the social and physical 
health of Canadians. 


(i) Objectives 


The paramount role of the Federal Government in 
housing is to establish national objectives and the conse- 
quent policies and legislation. In his book, “Houses for 
Canadians”, Humphrey Carver said, 


“The definition of a nation’s ultimate housing 
objective is an essential preliminary to the pro- 
vision of the necessary legislation and the estab- 
lishment of administrative organizations for 
reaching that objective”. 


(ii) Finance 

Financial assistance to achieve the goals of a national 
housing policy is the second major federal contribution. 
Such assistance may take the form of long-term low interest 
loans for capital costs, grants for housing and renewal 
purposes, and continuing subsidies to achieve rent re- 
ductions or to increase rent paying capacity. The distribu- 
tion and extent of such loans and grants, as between 
federal and provincial governments, is presumably a re- 
flection both of regional needs and of federal and provincial 
sources of revenue and so lies beyond the scope of this 
Study. 


It is recognized that some equalization of economic 
resources between different parts of Canada is a necessary 
ingredient of a realistic national housing objective and 
policy which seeks good housing for all Canadians. Federal 
grants for housing and renewal could be made on much 
the same basis as eduction grants to universities, with 
funds allocated to the respective provinces who then dis- 
tribute them in accordance with their provincial pro- 
grammes. Once the basis for sharing financial responsibility 
between the Federal Government and the Provinces is 
established, the total annual allocation of federal funds 
required for loans and grants could be determined from 
the sum total of provincial programmes, coordinated for 
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amounts and priorities at a federal level. Thus, an adjunct 
to the federal banking function in housing is a federal 
necessity to establish long-term and short-term overall 
housing production programmes, and to allocate provincial 
priorities therein, as between the private, assisted and 
subsidized sections of total housing need. 


(iti) The Advisory Function 


There is a third federal housing responsibility. For 
Canada’s future housing to achieve its maximum potential, 
there must be inaugurated an expanded and purposeful 
programme of basic research including experimentation 
and demonstration programmes in housing and urban 
affairs. This does not mean the founding of a new re- 
search establishment. The excellent architectural resources 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the re- 
sources of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the extensive 
facilities of the Division of Building Research of the 
National Research Council, and the potentials of the 
Canadian Council for Urban and Regional Research added 
to the facilities of universities, associations and institutions, 
and the matching facilities of the provinces, plus those of 
private enterprise could provide for expanded investigation 
in the social, technical and economic aspects of low income 
and elderly housing within the context of the total housing 
system. Housing and urban renewal requires a co-ordinated 
approach which would assess the existing inventory of 
research and identify and set about filling gaps within 
this knowledge. This is an exciting, stimulating and neces- 
sary field for a further federal contribution to existing and 
future housing concepts and techniques. 


The Study recommends the formation of a Central 
Housing and Urban Advisory Commitiee. The function 
of such a committee would be quite different, for example, 
from the Canadian. Housing Design Council which fulfills a 
necessary role in public education and design propoganda. 
The attention of the Central Advisory Committee would 
be directed more towards an enlargement of expert under- 
standing. The personnel of the Committee should include 
professionals in the social, technical, design and economic 
disciplines; developers, cooperatives, representatives of 
construction and finance and representation from Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal departments of government and 
from housing authorities of all types. The Committee 
presumably would make annual reports to the Federal 
Minister responsible for housing with recommendations 
regarding the current problems and possibilities. Its pub- 
lications would serve to supplement the excellent work 
presently done by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion in this regard. 


There is at present no effective and continuing forum 
for the airing and developing of opinions and knowledge 
and for the cross-fertilization of ideas between the special- 
ists and the practitioners in housing, and between private 
and public housing endeavours. 


(iv) Architectural Design 

The considerable resources of the Architectural 
Division of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
should be encouraged to continue in a creative role of 
design assistance and consultation available to provinces, 
municipalities, housing authorities, developers and builders. 
The division would continue to offer design services to 
public bodies when requested, and would fulfill a major 
role in housing and urban design research and experi- 
mentation. There are arguments for decentralizing design 
responsibility to achieve that close coordination between 
the client and the design process which is an essential in- 
gredient of architecture, to reflect more intimately local 
flavour and judgment and to broaden local design com- 
petence and experience. At the same time there are 
equally strong arguments in support of centralizing the 
specialized skills, attitudes, and experience of a design 
office constantly coping with the problems of housing and 
urban renewal. It may be that the Architectural Division 
of the Corporation could be engaged under circumstances 
involving a more direct local contact analogous to the 
normal architect-client relationship. It is recommended 
that the engagement of private architects on housing design 
be continued and, when this is done, that the experience 
of the Architectural Division be available for consultation. 


(v) Public Understanding 


To the Federal pre-occupation in housing with ob- 
jective, finance, research, and design assistance should 
be added a fifth and final task of great importance 
— a responsibility for public education, promotion, even 
of propaganda, leading to public awareness, undertand- 
ing, and acceptance of the nature of the housing problem 
and the consequences of actions leading to solutions. Un- 
doubtedly, the greatest impediment to low income housing 
is public apathy and indifference on the one hand and 
misguided hostility on the other; the most necessary remedial 
measure is education. Certainly, the contribution of such 
organizations as the Community Planning Association. of 
Canada and the-contributions of local citizens’ groups will 
continue as an invaluable incentive to good housing — but 
something much more intensive is. required. 


None of the endeavours which shape Canadian life 
can exist without public support — neither universities, 
nor welfare, nor highways, nor pensions, nor defence, nor 
libraries. Without public support the transition from idea 
to ideal to political controvery to legislative enactment and, 
finally, to public and private action does not even com- 


merce. Much legislation is the result of public outcry, a 


demand for some remedial correction of a public wrong. 
In housing matters, other than in large urban areas, and 
there only in the older parts, there is little surface aware- 
ness throughout Canada of the housing need. Legislation 
may therefore have to come without the normal public 
demand and such legislation should be geared to the pro- 
motion of housing understanding. Much of the educational 
programme could be directed towards realization of the 
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long run benefits to municipalities. To succeed, such 
legislation must lead the way and show something more 
than merely a social do-good attitude. 


(vi) Proposal for a Federal Minister of Urban 
Affairs and Housing 


None of these thoughts on Federal involvement are 
very new. Some parts of most of the five-fold responsi- 
bility exist at present. But the housing objective is not 
clear, nor is the system which is its consequence. The fin- 
ancial arrangements available have largely missed the 
moderate income housing market and, unless amended, 
are inapplicable to existing housing. Housing has failed 
quantitatively those of low income and the elderly; wide 
gaps persist in our understanding of social and urban prob- 
lems; the design process is frequently separated by pro- 
cedures from the initial sponsor and the ultimate customer. 
Public awareness and understanding does not exist. 

These failures and partial successes plus the increasing 
urbanization of Canada and the complexities it presents, 
and the tremendous capital and operating costs of 
present and future housing and urban renewal lead this 
Study to recommend that these problems merit the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Minister of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. Such a move would bring emphasis, direction 
and concentrated attention to the rapidly and constantly 
evolving Canadian urban growth, and would immeasur- 
ably further the achievement of a diverse Canadian resi- 
dential environment second to none in the world. The 
Minister and his Department would be responsible for the 
development of effective housing policies and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation could then fulfill its 
designated and proper function of implementing the in- 
tentions of housing and urban renewal legislation. Surely, 
a time has come at the national level when the human, 
financial and physical circumstances of our cities and the 
urban well-being of the millions of households, which dwell 
within them, merit the same governmental attention and 
organization which, quite properly, is devoted to Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, or Northern Affairs. 


3. The Provincial Government and Housing 


The Provinces should be called upon to fulfill comple- 
mentary roles to those of the Federal Government in 
housing and, in addition, to influence and direct their 
municipalities. If there is provincial apathy, then little 
can be done; apathetic provinces might lose out on federal 
grants and loans for housing and renewal. Provinces may 
see fit to delegate their responsibilities, in whole or in part, 
to municipalities and permit a Federal-Municipal approach. 
Such an approach is possible either at a provincial or 
municipal level under proposed amendments to the 
National Housing Act, authorizing loans to provinces or 
municipalities to assist them in meeting the cost of urban 
renewal and housing programmes. 


It is an interesting thought to contemplate a situation 
where federal assistance would be available in any aspect 


of housing, including the availability of National Housing 
Act mortgage insurance, direct loans, and limited dividend 
loans, only to those provinces with a workable and compre- 
hensive housing programme, including adequate proposals 
for economic, full recovery, and subsidized housing. There 
is considerable justification for such a proposition on the 
grounds that federal assistance for new housing must be 
available to all citizens, not only to the wealthier upper 
60%, or available to none. 


Specific additional obligations of the Provincial 


Governments might include:— 


(a) evolving mutually acceptable obligations, powers, 
and responsibilities to be undertaken by munici- 
palities in solving their housing problems; 
formulating long and short term provincial hous- 
ing programmes based on locally determined 
measurements of needs; 
(c) enabling the establishment of local public agencies 
with broad powers and responsibility for housing 
on an area-wide basis; 


(b) 


(d) 
(e) encouraging and assisting related private enter- 
prise and non-profit housing endeavours. 


assessing and approving housing proposals; 


Whether the province exercises its housing activities 
through a department, a commission, or a corporation, is 
of secondary importance to its understanding of and com- 
mitment to the task of achieving good housing for its 
citizens. 


In many provinces it is the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and his Department who are seized with housing 
responsibility. Where the Minister’s load is too great, a 
Deputy Minister concerned with housing and possibly with 
community planning might be required. It would appear 
reasonable that housing and urban renewal are interlocked 
with and cannot be separate from whatever assumption of 
planning activity and jurisdiction a province may have 
undertaken. Thus, these functions should be under the 
same minister, possibly organized as related branches with- 
in the jursidiction of the minister or his deputy. 


In Ontario, because of the extent of the problems and 
the degree of urbaniaztion, there is strong reason to advo- 
cate the establishment of a Provincial Minister and De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing. 


4. Municipal Government and Housing 


In most instances, municipal boundaries no longer 
coincide with or contain the areas of spreading urban 
development; frequently a single urbanized area will em- 
brace several municipalities. Thus, the urban areas within 
which a housing programme must operate probably will 
not be governed by a single municipal body. Under a 
Balkanized approach, difficulties arise when a municipality 
either considers or is asked to consider the incorporation 
of low rent low cost housing within its boundaries, for 
the municipality suspects it may have to shoulder additional 
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education and welfare costs. Under a unified housing 
system for such multi-municipality urban areas, it is un- 
necessary to saddle any particular group of taxpayers with 
the cost of the necessary enterprise. Formulae have already 
been evolved in some Canadian metropolitan areas to 
avoid burdening oné municipality with education services 
or welfare costs arising out of accepting within its bound- 
aries low income housing serving several municipalities. 
Humphrey Carver put the problem this way in “Houses 
for Ganadians’:— 


it 


... there is clearly no justification for imposing 
a tax upon a particular group of citizens who 
happen to live in the municipality where low 
income families can most conveniently be housed. 
Any cost or deficits of low rental housing that 
must be carried by municipal taxpayers should be 
borne equally by all the municipalities in a par- 
ticular metropolitan area. The further question 
might be raised as to whether municipal property 
taxation should be expected to make any pay- 
ments towards the cost of low rental housing. 
Perhaps higher levels of government should pro- 
vide all the funds required and make good all the 
losses”. 


However, if a municipality is to plan its future and 
administer the housing of its citizens it cannot avoid all 
responsibility. Some measure of financial participation by 
the municipality is probably necessary to preserve its con- 
stitutional rights to run its own affairs. 


This raises the question of where among federal, 
provincial and municipal levels of government the primary 
responsibility for housing should lie. It is certain that to 
the greatest extent possible some one level of government 
should be charged with the obligation and granted the 
necessary powers. This Study believes that the munici- 
pality should be obliged, on a non-optional basis, to assume 
the chief role in housing. Again in “Houses for Canadians” 
its author has stated reasons for such a disposition in 
terms which hark back to the civic tradition, — 


“there can be little doubt that the management of 
housing should be a responsibility of local govern- 
ment rather than a function of the federal or 
provincial governments or their agencies. In the 
long and honourable traditions of British local 
government, the fabric of the town—its buildings, 
services, and amenities have been the particu- 
Jar concern of the local citizens who incorporate 
themselves to conduct this business through their 
own elected representatives. Though these tra- 
ditions were formed at a time when houses were 
exclusively private property and the concession of 
public or corporate owned housing had not 
appeared on the scene, yet it is a serious depart- 
ure from sound constitutional traditions for a 
senior government to own residential property 
and so interpose its authority and judgment be- 


tween the householder and his locally elected 
representatives. The political implications of such 
a relationship are distinctly disturbing. It is for 
this reason that we have emphasized the role of 
the local housing authority. But, in view of the 
needs which we have revealed for housing to be 
administered on a metropolitan basis, it is neces- 
sary to enlarge the functions of the housing 
authority so that it may locate, own, and 
manage projects in any of the municipalities in 
an urban area. The metropolitan housing 
authority should be the creature of the whole 
group of the municipalities, deriving its authority 
and some part of its operating funds from them 
jointly.” 


5. The Local Authority Responsible for Housing 


In the United Kingdom, the vast inventory of council 
houses are owned and operated by local governments 
which, in turn, are emanations of the central government 
in Westminster. In the United States, some 1,200 local 
housing authorities are responsible for approximately 
325,000 publicly-owned housing units. These American 
local authorities are semi-independent public corporations 
with powers to issue their own bonds, expropriate property 
and build, own and operate housing within the terms of 
federal and state legislation. There is litle, if any, evi- 
dence that municipalities or local housing agencies have in 
any way misplaced the trust placed upon them or failed to 
carry out their housing assignments. There is some argu- 
ment for the idea that municipalities might even be en- 
titled to their own triumphs and failures as part of the 
evolutionary process towards greater municipal competence 
and self-reliance in housing. 


The Provincial Government in Ontario is unquestion- 
ably wedded to the philosophy of municipal autonomy and 
in housing has insisted that the initiative must come from 
the municipality. In this matter, Ontario has been more 
successful, relatively speaking, than any other province in 
Canada and, by 1963, low rental housing projects were to 
be found in some thirty-eight municipalities. All but one 
of the metropolitan areas and ail but thrée of the major 
urban areas are included in the tally. On the evidence 
it can be said that Ontario municipalities, particularly the 
large ones, have to a considerable extent and of their own 
initiative, assumed a responsible attitude towards at least 
commencing a programme of low income housing. 


The Study recommends that the Ontario Provincial 
Government give serious consideration to reconstituting 
the nature of existing local housing authorities in the 
Province with expanded obligations and powers. Such a 
move would truly respect the Province’s general support of 
municipal autonomy and reflect the proposition of local 
responsibility within provincially and federally determined 
policies and programmes. In multi-municipal urban areas 
the housing authority's jurisdiction, as established by the 
Province, would of necessity extend over the entire area. 
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Some authorities might combine both housing and urban 
renewal responsibilities. 


In the interest of simpler inter-governmental arrange- 
ments and the consequent search for a primary or dominant 
responsibility among the several levels concerned, there is 
an initial attraction to the idea of a dominant provincial 
mechanism; a housing corporation assuming full responsi- 
bility for planning, directing, administering and operating 
the Provincial housing programme and with the Federal 
Government acting in a banking capacity. This presumably 
would reduce the capital sharing if not the operating costs 
sharing responsibility largely to a two-level agreement 
rather than a three or four level agreement. 


On the other hand, Canadian tradition and the ex- 
perience of other countries emphasize the validity of 
assigning on a continuing basis these functions whenever 
and wherever possible to strongly empowered municipally 
based local housing agencies, while retaining the provincial 
housing corporation’s potential strength and guidance 
and its regional structure for those areas of the province 
and those municipalities which prefer to reassign responsi- 
bilities for housing back to the province. Not the least of 
the benefits of retaining and strengthening the concept of 
local housing authorities lies in the continued involvement 
of distinguished and dedicated local citizens who know as 
no others can, the nature of their town or city, and who 
merit the confidence of the government. 


The parallel situation in the field of education where 
a public purpose, certainly as complex as housing, draws 
on the strength of both local and provincial involvement 
and responsibility to achieve a specific purpose, — good 
education for all, is a considerable precedent for con- 
structing a viable local-provincial relationship capable of 
solving another public purpose, — good. housing for all. 
There are additional analogies in matters of highways and 
water resources, to name but two. 


There is another potent reason for establishing primary 
housing responsibility at a local level. Housing policy must 
be developed in a close and appropriate relationship to 
urban renewal programmes and to city planning propo- 
sitions. Unless the Province proposes to assume these 
responsibilties too, establishment of low income and elderly 
housing at other than a municipal level would increase 
its unfortunate isolation from the mainstream of normal 
community concern, planning and action and make it in- 
creasingly a thing apart. Housing is by nature imbedded in 
the social, economic, cultural and physical structure of the 
city. It is not divisible into compartmented programmes 
for the low income family, programmes for the elderly, 
programmes for single persons, programmes for redevelop- 
ment and programmes for rehabilitation, without curious 
distortions and ineffective results. There is, therefore, every 
reason to contrive both government and private housing 
and renewal endeavours as a normal, continuous and inte- 
grated function of city or super-city life and not as a 
single-purpose activity so remote from the municipality’s 


competence, obligation and action that everything but a 
request for its initiation is translated to other levels of 
government, and thus isolated it, further from the normal 
housing market. 


In the United Kingdom, the United States, and almost 
all Western European countries whose low income and 
social housing records far surpass ours, the housing obli- 
gation has been centred at the municipal level of govern- 
ment where it is closest politically and operationally to the 
citizens it presumably serves. In the considered judgment 
of this Study it should remain so, but as an obligatory, not 
optional, requirement of good civic government. 


What might be the responsibilities, powers and con- 
sequent organization of a municipally based and provin- 
cially authorized local public agency for housing? Existing 
housing authorities in Ontario have been established in 
the Province of Ontario by Order-in-Council and with 
their members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Economics and 
Development, after consultation with the Federal Minister 
and the municipality concerned. These housing authorities 
are charged with management, operation and administra- 
tion of Federal-Provincial projects which they hold by 
way of lease. Dr. Albert Rose has described them as:— 


“An administrative commission charged with the 
management of costly and valuable (scarce) 
social capital to be used for the benefit of certain 
eligible persons and families”. 


These existing housing authorities, as well as future authori- 
ties, should be reconstituted as new types of comprehensive 
municipally based organizations established by the Province. 
In their ultimate development, housing authorities should 
evolve as normal non-optional components of civic govern- 
ment responsible to the municipality for the surveying, pro- 
gramming, designing, construction, management, adminis- 
tration and ownership on behalf of the municipal 
corporation, of low income and elderly persons housing. 
In addition, such housing authorities .(in coordination with 
other related civic functions of planning, urban renewal, 
welfare, etc.), would analyze and report upon the com- 
plete range of housing requirements appropriate to private 
development, full recovery (cooperative, non-profit, limited 
dividend) and municipal systems in addition to the above 
mentioned elderly and low income subsidized programme. 
The authority would be required to operate a central 
housing registry and to arrange for the relocation of 
families displaced by redevelopment. In short, the housing 
authority woud be charged with a comprehensive general 
concern for the total range of housing and a particular 
concern for housing those of low income and advanced 
years. There is good reason and considerable advantage 
in including within the structure of such housing authority, 
the existing effective municipal agencies and companies 
active in elderly persons’ housing as an integrated com- 
ponent of a coordinated approach to an indivisible problem. 
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In certain instances the housing and the urban renewal 
functions of municipal activity might be combined in one 
agency, as is done in many eastern American cities. In order 
instances, it might be appropriate to keep housing and 
urban renewal separate. 


The membership of such a housing authority might 
consist of a majority appointed by the municipality, to- 
gether with additional appointments from the federal 
and provincial governments. The local authority would 
have the following powers and responsibilities: — 


(a) to advise the municipality on all matters per- 
taining to housing, including consideration of the 
economic (private), assisted and subsidized cate- 
gories and including the provisions for families, 
other households, and housing for the elderly; 


(b) to measure housing need and evaluate demand 
in order to recommend those short-term and 
long-term programmes to the municipality and 
the province which would meet the housing re- 
quirements of the municipal population for phys- 
ically satisfactory and economically accessible 
dwellings. Programmes so established by the 
housing authority would include consideration of 
need, kind, location, quantity, priority and 
timing ; 


(c) to present for municipal consideration approval, 
modification or adoption the necessary capital 
budget requirements for short and long term 
proposals, to negotiate on behalf of the munici- 
pality with Provincial and Federal Government 
for the necessary approvals and the required 
capital and operating financial arrangement and 
commitments; 


(d) to assess the present housing stock of the munici- 
pality and provide and operate a housing registry 
of existing public and private housing with a 
view to assisting families and single persons in 


need of rental or ownership accommodation; 


(e) to acquire sites with the approval of the munici- 
pality, including sites obtained well in advance of 
construction for the future housing programme; 


(f) to administer and enforce a code of maintenance 
and occupancy enacted by the municipality in 
cooperation with the relevant municipal depart- 
ments and utilizing their powers; 


(g) to programme, design, construct, manage, main- 
tain, administer, operate and own on behalf of 
the municipality that segment of the programme 
of low income and elderly person’s housing pro- 
vided through public action and ownership; 


(h) 


to acquire and rehabilitate real property; to 
acquire new dwellings; 


(i) to rent or lease existing dwellings and sublease 
them at appropriate rentals to low income and 
elderly persons or families (predetermined rent 
certificate programme) ; 


(j) to enter into rent reduction contracts, subject to 
municipal approval, with Federal and Provincial 
Governments; (Section 36 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, and in Ontario, Section 6 of the Ontario 
Housing Development Act). 


(k) to undertake research, study and experimentation 
both independently and in cooperation with other 
municipal, provincial or federal sources and 
agencies in matter’s relating to housing; 


(1) to undertake programmes and activities of a social 
welfare nature for the assistance of persons and 
families and to engage the necessary staff (subject 
to inclusion within approved budget estimates) ; 


(m) to coordinate the housing programme with the 
planning, welfare, health and education activities 
of the municipality and other governments and 
with related public and private agencies and 
institutions; 


(n) to coordinate the housing programme with urban 
renewal and redevelopment activities of the 


municipality; 


{o) to establish such municipal housing companies 
as may be required for the implementation of a 
comprehensive housing programme; 


to promote, encourage and assist both non-profit 
(cooperative) and private developments in a 
varied and many dimensional approach to solve 
the low income, moderate income and elderly 
persons housing needs in cooperation with private 
and public energies and resources; 


(q) 


to certify low income, moderate income and 
elderly family, household and individual eligibili- 
ties in accordance with municipal implications of 
provincially and federally determined criteria and 
policies regarding income, family composition, 
individual circumstances and age. 


Housing authorities should be established under Pro- 
vincial Legislation in various municipalities and grants 
should be made to them by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, There should be rules of qualification for 
grants spelled out by both the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, The Provincial Government should then 
have the right to approve the appointment of the manager 
or other senior officer of the housing authority who, in 
addition, to his responsibilities to the authority, should be 
responsible on behalf of the authority to see that the regu- 
lations governing the grants are followed. As long as these 
regulations are followed, the grants should automatically 
be made and autonomy for development should be left 
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with the local housing authority within its municipal re- 
sponsibility and accountability. This would leave wide 
flexibility and would mean that the senior governments 
would be bankers for the authority. In addition to their 
long term programmes, all authorities would have to sub- 
mit to their respective municipalities and to the Provincial 
Government estimates of their needs for the coming year 
by a fixed date. The provinces would coordinate these and 
submit annual and long term provincial programmes to 
the Federal Government, which would then determine 
whether there were funds available to meet national 
requirements or whether all requirements would have to 
be abated or allocated on a priority basis. Once the general 
principle had been established the local authorities would 
proceed with the development. 


Ultimately, it may be necessary to permit housing 
authorities to oblige a municipal council to levy out of 
current taxes for their purposes and to issue debentures on 
their behalf. Many municipal boards, such as library, park 
and school boards, have this authority, some with, and 
others without limits or controls. 


6. Summary of the Role of Government 


1. A unified approach is required extending over the 
total social and economic spectrum of housing. Within 
that approach, government policies should offer 
solutions to the particular problems of age, income 
and individual and family circumstances and to do so 
with a minimum of identification, stratification and 
institutionalization. The necessary legislation should 
permit a wide range of techniques both in the private 
and public sectors to achieve the goal of good housing 
for all as a normal and consistent component of 
housing production. 


2. Responsibility and authority should be, to as large an 
extent as possible, concentrated at a particular level 
of government. The optimum level of responsibility 
for housing purposes would be municipal; and where 
circumstances such as size, experience or resources in- 
hibit municipal action, the Province should lead. 


3. A generalization on the housing function of various 
levels of government would see the Federal Govern- 
ment primarily concerned with:— 


(a) establishing national and 


legislation ; 


objectives, policies 
(b) providing major financial facilities in loans and 
grants; 


(c) coordinating on national level programmes sub- 
mitted by the Province on both a long-term and 
short-term basis; 


(d) undertaking a broad programme of research and 
experimentation on housing and housing policies 
(utilizing Central Housing Advisory Committee) ; 


{e) carrying out a vigorous programme of public 


education; 
(f) codifying the necessary minimum common char- 
acteristics of the housing system (subsidies, 


eligibilities, etc.) ; 
(g) offering upon requests, full design services; 


(h) being responsible for special housing problems. 


The 
with :— 


Provincial Governments would be concerned 


(a) undertaking complementary roles to the above 
federal functions and in so doing adopting the 
housing system to the special and regional social, 
economic and physical characteristics of the 
Province’s approach to housing; 


(b) enacting the necessary, enabling and controlling 
legislation to establish the nature and obligations 
of the municipal role in housing, and creating the 
necessary authorities, companies and agencies; 


(c) exercising housing responsibility in rural and 
municipal jurisdictions which are unable to do so 
because of size, resources or experience; 


(d) coordinating and negotiating housing arrange- 
ments with the federal level of government. 


The Municipal Governments would, through their 
local public agency for housing, assume the primary origin- 
ating and operative role as outlined above. 


IV ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Feasibility 


At the risk of over-simplifying complex issues it may 
be stated that, in housing, there are two mandatory econ- 
omic requirements. One relates to the economy as a whole; 
the other relates to individual ability to pay for shelter. 
Achievement of the housing objective must be accomplished 
within an annual workable programme for financing capital 
and operating costs which is appropriately related to over- 
all government and private expenditures. If total expen- 
ditures required to achieve the housing goals exceed a 
reasonable percentage of the gross national expenditure, 
then the programme particularly in the light of other 
equally legitimate demands on fiscal resources (education, 
defence, social services, health), becomes unattainable. 
The second economic requirement is internal to housing 
and necessitates a proper relationship between the cost of 
housing and the resources of the occupant. This relation- 
ship changes with income, family size and special problems. 
The relationship must realistically reflect current accept- 
able patterns of expenditures on housing. As an example, 
any housing system requiring a four-person family in the 
lower one-half of the income band to devote more than 
25% of income for completely serviced rental accommoda- 
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tion, or more than 25% of family income for debt ser- 
vicing (principal plus interest plus municipal taxes) in 
the mortgaged-ownership segment of the housing market 
will overstrain the budget and depart too far from market 
practice. Indeed, as incomes drop lower or family sizes 
increase, these ratios must decrease. 


2. Blending of Private and Public Enterprise 


If. the goal is good housing financially available to 
every Canadian and if a reasonable definition of the boun- 
dary of government activity is to limit itself to that which 
private enterprise (individual or corporate) is unable to 
do unassisted, then the financial stipulations of a housing 
policy would attempt to extend the areas of non-govern- 
ment activity and to minimize the expense to government 
of solving the cost of decent housing presently beyond the 
capacity of some of these governed. To these government 
must extend assistance. Economically, housing policy is 
obliged not only to ensure a sufficient production of new 
and renewed dwellings but to ensure distribution in accord- 
ance with the total housing market’s varying ability to pay 
‘for shelter. 


Boundaries of public and private housing preserves 
are surely more a matter of blending than of the current 
preoccupation with separating, — the forming of “gaps” 
presumably inhabited by neglectees. 


With great imagination the American authorities are 
currently working and experimenting to return public 
housing to the mainstream by such devices as utilizing 
existing housing, pre-bidding rent certificate private hous- 
ing, selling some projects to tenants, etc. There is every 
economic and social argument for molding private action 
and public purpose in achieving housing goals. 


3. The Existing Housing Stock 


In any particular year, additional dwellings have 
accounted for no more than 3% of all housing stock. 
_ Housing policy must do all it can:— 


(a) to improve deficiencies in the existing stock; 
(b) to conserve the good stock; 


c} to improve the marketability and hence accessi- 
bility of the stock (and, incidentally, thus better 
. filtration possibilities) . 


As the rehabilitation of existing housing is largely a 
financial problem, some remarks at this point in the Study 
may be reasonable. 


Once a broad programme of rehabilitation is instituted, 
it must be establised in law that no private property can 
persist in a condition that constitutes a threat to the public 
health, safety, and general welfare. This. doctrine, though 
not new, has rarely been put into practice by enforcing 
building and housing codes. Code enforcement is, in a 


sense, an exercise of the public police power which entitles 
owners of property to no compensation if the state of their 
property constitutes a menace to the public. Condemnation 
of derelict property by the London County Council re- 
quires no payment for worn-out buildings. The problem of 
judging dwellings:in areas of rehabilitation, however, is not 
so much to determine the building which is so bad it must 
be torn down or the building which is so good it can be left 
alone but rather one of identifying those dwellings neither 
good enough to leave alone or bad enough to remove. The 
economic problem of rehabilitation is to eliminate sub- 
standard units and prevent further spread of blight all at 
the lowest cost to the public. 


Recent American studies have concentrated their 
attention on rehabilitation techniques. The following is an 
adaptation and enlargement of these proposals. Once the 
local housing authority, as a responsible agency, had com- 
menced the survey and indicated violations of the housing 
code it could render assistance in the following ways: — 


(a) the authority might act as an agent in letting 
contracts; 
(b) where volume justified, or experienced renovation 
contractors are not available, the local housing 
authority might develop its own construction 
crews and undertake the work (United Kingdom 
experience confirms this as more effective than 
private builders). It is a common complaint of 
private contractors that alteration and renovation 
work is hazardous and to make it profitable bids 
must cover the possibility of encountering un- 
expected difficulties. It might be desirable for the 
local housing authority to assume this liability.and 
write-off unexpected expenses, whenever such 
‘occur, as part of the cost of the renewal operation. 


(c) the local housing authority might also extend 
financial assistance. In so doing the local 
housing. authority could consolidate existing in- 
debtedness with the cost of improvements and 
take from the owner a single mortgage for the 
total amount. The terms of the mortgage need 
not follow those of private financing, (probably 
terms could be the same as ‘for proposed 
non-pofit social -housing, ie. 5% interest 
and up to 50 years amortization). The amor- 
tization period would be conditioned by the resi- 
dential life span of the improved dwelling, which 
in turn might be influenced by the longer range 
prospects of its neighbourhood in terms of plan- 
ning proposals and activities. 

If residential rehabilitation can be accomp- 
lished by granting a subsidy to an owner in the 
form of a consolidated debt write-down at a 
lower cost than establishing him or his tenants in 
a subsidized new public housing unit, this course 
of action is justified. 
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(d) 


(e) 


In the case of landlord-owners, financial 
assistance would be conditional upon an agree- 
ment in the mortgage with respect to permissible 
rent increases, property maintenance and the sale 
of equity. If rent increases had to be so great as 
to cause excessive tenant rent/income ratios or 
tenant dislocation, the local housing authority 
might subsidize the rent. 


In the case of owner-occupants, the same 
kind of assistance might be provided. The mort- 
gage would restrict the right of the owner subse- 
quently to sell his equity and profit from the 
financial assistance. The local housing authority 
might give a non-cancellable offer to purchase the 
equity at a scheduled price at any time during the 
mortgage; the owner would consent not to transfer 
his equity or occupancy to any other party than 
the local housing authority so long as any unpaid 
balance of the mortgage remains outstanding. In 
this regard, it might be desirable to provide that 
the owner could free his equity from these re- 
strictions by paying the local housing authority, 
in addition to the outstanding mortgage balance, 
a lump sum equal to the consolidated indebted- 
ness write-down and interest at an agreed rate 
from the date of the advance. In these ways the 
local housing authority could assist owners not 
only in retaining occupancy but in complying 
with the housing code. 

If owners qualified for and preferred to be fin- 
anced by a National Housing Act loan, they could 
be aided by the local housing authority in nego- 
tiating the loan and letting the contract. On the 
other hand, owners obtaining local housing 
authority loans would have to accept the limita- 
tions imposed as a condition of assistance, (pre- 
vention of profiting by selling equity or renting 
dwelling) . 

The owner’s advantage is protection from fore- 
closure or loss of equity and his principal would 
provide a convenient savings account upon which 
he could draw in case of dire need by selling to 
the local housing authority. The local housing 
authority would not lose either. In effect it 
would have subsidized the owner’s occupancy 
during the term of the mortgage, but would have 
retained the right to recover the dwelling unit 
at the original write-down price, if the owner- 
borrower wished at any time to discontinue occu- 
pancy. This subsidy would frequently be smaller 
than required to underwrite occupancy in a new 
public housing unit. The whole operation would 
use available resources to assist those unable to 
compete in the private market. It would make 
maximum use of the existing housing stock. In 
brief, the local housing authority would extend 
the scope of market operations into areas where 
they do not work well at present. 


(f) The “How To Do It Laboratories” to demon- 
strate techniques of repairing and rehabiltating 
buildings, as provided in the Housing Act of 1961, 
is an interesting American experiment towards 
improved utilization of the existing housing stock. 


4. Housing Expenditure in the Total Economy 


Housing is an expenditure which, because of its dur- 
ability, is for the owner both an investment and a saving; 
consequently, residential property is a ready collateral for 
financial credit. In addition, housing presents a major 
outlet for loan capital in the market, approximately 1 
billion 4.67 million dollars in 1963. Residential property is 
at times an interesting field for speculation. Residential 
construction is an important industry totalling 1 billion 700 
million dollars in 1963, or between a fifth and quarter of all 
construction. To these figures may be added the economic 
significance of the wide range of products and subsidiary 
manufacturing and servicing which housing generates. 
Residential construction is a major source of employ- 
ment. In addition, housing is a source of Federal govern- 
ment income through taxation of housing materials and 
manpower. Residential property taxation is an important 
source of municipal funds although expenses associated 
with residential development usually exceeds taxation 
revenues except in the case of expensive properties. Thus, 
the essential social theme of housing carries additional 
strong overtones, not necessarily harmonious, of an econ- 
omic counter-theme. Indeed the make-work-economic 
adjustment aspects of housing preceded any statement of 
social purpose in early versions of the American Housing 
Act.) 


This Study recommends the determination of a per- 
sistent floor of directed housing production sufficient to 
satisfy the minimum requirements of national objectives 
and the maintenance of this production independent of 
short-term manipulation of the rate of dwelling construc- 
tion as an adjustor of other areas of the economy. A 
continuing production of moderate income, low income and 
elderly persons housing is essential. Adjustments of govern- 
mental housing involvement should lie primarily in the 
upper segment of the housing market. 


Because of its tremendous influence on the general 
economy, manipulation of residential financing to adjust 
housing production is used by government for purposes 
of cyclical economic stability, employment and control of 
inflation. In addition, housing must compete with other 
public and private purposes for its share of dollars. De- 
fence, education, health, welfare, transportation, public 
works and other Federal Government expenditures have 
left all housing expenditures at but 4% of net general 
government expenditures and .09% of all government ex- 
penditures as the non-recoverable involvement in housing 
and urban renewal. As a percentage of the gross national 
expenditure, housing in the post-war years has run from 
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a high of 5.3% in 1958 to a low of 3.6% in 1952 and 
now standards at slightly under 4.0%. A figure approxi- 
mately equal to the 5% expenditure would produce the 
“ideal” system described in “Housing Need” in this report, 
so the problem is not primarily a level of capital expendi- 


ture on housing at a national scale. Present levels are too 


low. « ° 


From the viewpoint of society as a whole, the economic 
cost of an increase in housing performance must presum- 
ably be bought at the expense of other activities foregone 
because extra resources were used in housing. The cost of 
housing policies, and particularly of low income housing 
policies, therefore, must be measured as a direct function 
of the potential output of additional productive factors 
diverted to housing purposes by government and private 
decisions. The benefits are, of course, additional housing 
satisfactions available from an improved housing stock. 
These benefits are required most by low income families 
and elderly persons for they inhabit the defective stock. 


‘Comments have already been made elsewhere in this 
Study regarding the preoccupation of NHA activities with 
the economic segment of the total market. Whether 
government activity should not instead be concerned with 
the requirements of the assisted or moderate income seg- 
ment is worth consideration. This would imply emphasis 
on low income and elderly housing and considerable with- 
drawal of the Federal Government from its role as a 
direct residual. lender available to the upper 50 or 60% 
of the new housing market. A further rationalization of 
the private market might then involve: 


‘— freeing the National Housing Act interest rate 


— removing loan to value restrictions on conven- 
tional lending 


— removing the 6% interest rate limitation on bank 
lending 


— allowing banks to make conventional mortgage 
- loans 


= extending National Housing Act operations, as 
proposed in Amendments to the Act, into the 
field of existing housing ia 


Although the capital involvement in an “ideal” sys- 
tem is manageable, the subsidization apparently involved 
in a comprehensive housing policy is-another matter. If 
it can be assumed that something of the order of 1,000,000 
units will be required by 1980 (less than 13% of the 1980 
housing stock) to accommodate the low income families 
and the needs of the elderly, the annual subsidy beginning 
at relatively. modest figures, perhaps $15,000,000 per year 
may rise to $500,000,000 a year based on an estimated 
annual per unit subsidy of $500. In 1961 the subsidy for 
low income housing was about 11¢ per person in the total 
population. The $500,000,000 annual subsidy at the peak 
of the “ideal” programme would require something of the 
order of $14.90 - (1961 dollars) from each person in: the 


1980 population. (However in 1963 and 1964, Canada 
uncomplainingly gave away $17,172,500 for winter works 
incentive bonuses on houses presumably to. be purchased 
by the wealthiest 60% of the nation and furthermore, 
approved 722 loans for “display houses” in a year of 544 
Federal-Provincial low-income housing starts). The vast 
subsidy is ameliorated by the prospect that if cost of 
money, construction and earnings rise over the 1961-1980 
period, much of the social housing put in place on a sub- 
sidized basis may upgrade to full recovery arrangements 
or at least require considerably reduced subsidies over the 
period. 


Housing Expenditures of Levels of Government 


This Study has attempted to estimate housing need 
and determine the overall expenditures, both public and 
private, necessary to fulfill the need. Questions of the 
proper allocation of financial responsibility between levels 
of government in the resultant housing production would 
involve consideration of their changing revenues from 
taxation and other resources. Such studies, which must 
go deeply into matters of economic equalization, taxation 
systems, material resources, and competing requirements, 
are better left untouched if not examined thoroughly. 
These pertinent issues are beyond the scope of this Study. 
Perhaps the only reasonable observation to be made is that’ 
most municipal governments, with revenues largely derived 
from property tax are today. too hard pressed to assume. 
any further substantial burden of expense. Thus while 
present taxation allocations pertain, the Federal and Pro- 
vincial levels of government must assume the major.burden. 
Recent proposed amendments to the National Housing 
Act whereby federal loans for the municipal share of 
urban renewal costs would be made available recognize this 
situation. : 


On the other hand,.the same amendments propose a 
change or alternative to the present patterns of: financing 
capital costs and rent reduction losses in Federal-Provincial 
housing which, on first examination, appear to increase the 
Provincial and, in most cases, the ultimate muncipal 
burden. 


6. Moderate Income Housing 


The staggering burden of shelter cost reduction funds 
of the order of even half the amount necessary for a 
complete housing programme points up the necessity of 
taking some other view of public housing than a direct 
enlargement of the present system. This Study proposes, as 
a way out of the dilemma, that the ultimate answer to 
low income subsidized housing lies, not in that programme 
itself, but in an immediate vigorous consistent and long- 
term production of moderate income housing. Over the 
years, this housing would filter down to serve low income 
needs. 
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The sponsorship or origins of such a social housing 
programme would be as follows: — 
Governmental: 


— municipally owned moderate income 
housing company, some owned by the 
local housing agency, others sponsored 
by it. 


Housing 
Associations — non-profit housing agencies 


— cooperative housing societies; these 
might originate within the existing co- 
operative movement, in credit unions 
or in organized labour. 


— Financing by employee associations 
and consumer organizations. 


Private — lending institutions (See Section 19, 
Enterprise National Housing Act). 


—- building and development companies 


— new forms of group ownership in con- 
dominium or utilizing ground lease 
systems to permit cooperative individ- 
ual home-ownership or other equity 
arrangements. 


With regard to private enterprise sponsorship of 
moderate income housing, the question becomes what is 
the incentive? West Germany tried tax incentives, which 
are a hidden form of subsidy. For the philosophy of 
“hidden subsidy”, a considerable case can be made. 
Perhaps contracts for management and maintenance might 
attract private participation on a large scale. ‘There is 
also the possibility of incentives presented by the residual 
value of land and buildings in non-profit systems in the 
private market. Housing authorities might buy, in a 

- scattered pattern, existing dwelling in the normal market 
and refinance it in the pattern of social housing, with long- 
term low interest loans, thereby translating the unit from 
the economic to the assisted category. 


Again, the proposed amendments to the National 
Housing Act would facilitate the growth of this moderate 
income segment by:— 


“authorizing the Corporation to make loans to 
non-profit organizations to assist in the acquisition 
or construction of housing accommodation for 
individuals or families of low income”, 


The further amendment whereby the Corporation 
would be authorized to make loans to cooperative associa- 
tions to assist in the construction of accommodation for 
university students and their families recognizes and en- 
‘courages the potential diversity of cooperative housing. 
This Study supports the Co-operative union of Canada 
Memorandum on “Co-Operative Housing” which reques- 
ted a special section of the National Housing Act for co- 


operative housing. The Study feels that everything possible 
should be done to encourage various forms of social 
housing of which cooperative housing could be an im- 
portant component. In the “Report on Co-Operative 
Housing” prepared by J. F. Midmore in 1962 for the 
Co-Operative Union of Canada, the following recommen- 
dations bear upon this Study’s advocacy of moderate in- 
come housing :— 


“the formation of a non-profit corporation to 
sponsor co-operative housing; 


—the establishment of central co-operative 
societies to establish needs and objectives, promote 
co-operative housing, plan, finance, construct 
buildings and formulate continuing membership 
association”. 


The Midmore Report’s recommendation that the pro- 
cedure of forming the housing co-operative follow com- 
pletion of the building is essential to a truly urban approach: 
to co-operative housing. Aside from rural circumstances, 
and unemployed and seasonal workers, the mystique of 
morally defensible and successful co-operative housing as 
founded on study groups and bathed in sweat equity is 
inapplicable to the problems of the urban dweller and 
long ago was abandoned by the really important housing 
co-operatives of a technological western society. The co- 
operative organizations of the Maritimes, down to 12 loans 
for 89 units in Nova Scotia and one loan for 10 units 
(not yet built) in Prince Edward Island in 1962, though 
admirable in themselves are hardly the wave of the future. 
The remarkably effective co-operatives of Scandinavia, 
Denmark and West Germany and locally the more modest 
but significant success of Twin Pines Co-Operatives to 
promote and build housing for the elderly throughout the 
smaller cities and towns of Ontario is some indication of 
cooperative housing’s potential. 


In the United States there is.a growing interest in 
moderate or middle income housing. Section 221(d)3 of 
the Federal Housing Act established a special assistance 
programme for insured below-market interest rate mort- 
gages on single and on multi-family rental or ownership 
housing for low and moderate income families. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency administration was asked 
to prepare a report on the extent to which various income 
groups in typical American cities could afford moderately 
priced homes and, in so doing, to provide information on 
construction costs, housing expense, income groups served 
and income groups not served by the residential building 
industry. The Study was commissioned because the in- 
dustry’s efforts are concentrated upon the financially better- 
off Americans, despite a sizeable unused capacity. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency study is outlined in 
considerable detail in Division II, Housing Abroad, USA. 


It is recommended that a thorough investigation be 
made of the potentialities of Canadian moderate and full- 
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recovery housing. If such housing can be effectively placed 
in large scale production, it is not too much to hope that 
filtering may work, and the present 13 to 15% malaise of 
the housing market unassisted by such activity may be 
greatly reduced, with a consequent beneficial reduction of 
the otherwise formidable subsidized commitments stretch- 
ing before this nation in the years of population growth 
ahead. 


7. Housing for Moderate Income Canadians 


It is sufficient support for the proposed activity in 
middle income housing to contemplate the improved situ- 
ation low income housing programmes would now be in if 
a large production of moderate income housing had been 
put in place in the mid 1940’s, when costs were $6,000 
per unit and interest rates ran at 444% and lower. Such 
housing, if originally of a full recovery character, could 
serve now instead of new subsidized units. Such a pro- 
gramme has been the backbone of the Danish, Scandina- 
vian, Dutch and West German systems. Moderate income 
housing is related to but unlike; Section 16 Limited Divi- 
dend private entrepreneur housing. The motivations that 
persuaded developers to participate were short-term and 
suspect and it is little to be wondered at that much of the 
limited dividend output is unattractive and badly main- 
tained. The difficulties inherent from the beginning in this 
hybrid proposal should not prejudice a re-evaluation of 
the possibilities of a properly contrived programme of 
moderate income housing on which could be super-imposed 
in a socially and physically unidentifiable fashion the hous- 
ing for the disadavntaged who require subsidy. 


A knowledgable European observer of the Canadian 
housing difficulty would likely say to this Study:— 


“It is difficult to suggest a solution to your low 
income and elderly housing problem, because you 
are getting at it rather late in the game when 
costs are high and other demands compete for 
attention and you have no backlog of cheaper 
social housing from your past to rely upon for 
your most difficult cases. But it is not difficult 
to predict what will never work! . .. a minute 
segment of expensive housing, physically isolated 
and separately identified, put in place by a tedious 
complicated process of inter-governmental checks 
and balances and occupied by a deliberate con- 
centration of those in social or economic diffi- 
culty. When it is realized that this intermittent 
trickle of social housing production is contrived 
quite outside the mainstream of the community’s 
life and does not even belong to the cities it 
serves but is held on lease from a separate struc- 
ture of senior government, the approach to the 
problem becomes suspect. When it is understood 
that the housing is operated by a highly principled 
group of public spirited citizens constituting an 


authority cushioning the operation from political 
pressure it should be quite capable of withstand- 
ing, and when it is apparent that the authority 
owns nothing but collects the rents, manages the 
projects, and selects the tenants (which must 
imply a species of discrimination among the 
eligible applicants), then the approach becomes 
even more difficult to rationalize. When it is 
pointed out that sponsoring levels of government 
believe that applications received for admission 
to this curious and limited system are a reason- 
able test of the real demand which would be 
generated by a housing programme, physically 
and economically quite different than what is 
offered, then the rationale of the system becomes 
suspect. When indeed the elderly who constitute 
almost 100% of the needy non-family and per- 
haps 25% of the low income family need are not 
part of the general housing programme (except 
on a limited percentage basis), then something is 
obviously missing just as when social measures are 
not part of housing procedures. If housing 
authorities cannot undertake research and 
experiment as a normal part of their job, 
this is another curiosity. When finally there ap- 
pears to be, back of the whole operation, an in- 
escapably implied proposition that housing from 
the top will filter to the bottom in a reasonable 
state of preservation, then it is difficult to com- 
ment on any sort of patching operation — a 
brand new approach is required”. 


8. Allocating Housing Production 


New housing to own or rent is presently financially 
available only to the top 60% of families in Canada and 
in this upper market place there is no housing need. Unless 
steps are taken, not so much to increase the total output 
of housing, but rather to redirect the present production 
into three purposeful streams; private, assisted and sub- 
sidized, instead of one undifferentiated flood, then Canada 
may frequently experience a glut of expensive single family 
and semi-luxury apartments alongside an insufficiency of 
moderate and low income dwellings, plus an under- 
employed under-capacity residential building industry. 


9. Cost to the Occupant 


Housing costs are composed of the cost of land and 
buildings and the interest on the money borrowed to 
finance the unit, (even equity should be considered in 
the same light as borrowing because of its lost earning 
capacity), municipal taxes, maintenance and the cost of 
services (heat, power and water). The ability of the 
household to meet these costs is conditioned by income, 
health and age, and in the case of families is determined 
by the size and circumstances of the family: Renting 
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households, particularly families of moderate or low in- 
come, can afford a mixmum of 25% of income, on the 
average, for serviced accommodation, and are likely at 
present to be paying something less — possibly 22 to 23%. 
Similarly, an owning family can afford to pay about 25% 
of family income for debt service on its dwelling (principal 
and interest and taxes), and is likely to be paying about 
279%. The percentages vary with income: in general the 
higher the income, the less the percentage devoted to 
housing. It is interesting to note that families renting and 
families owning pay approximately the same percentages 
for unserviced accommodation if the owning family’s 
principal component is considered as a form of saving and 
removed from the calculation. The percentage of their 
expendable income people are willing to devote to housing 
has been steadily dropping and continues to do so. 


10. Economic Features of a Comprehensive Housing 
System 


When housing costs (amortization, taxes, mainten- 
ance, services) and the ability and willingness to pay 
(manageable proportion of household incomes) are con- 
sidered together, the housing market for new dwellings and 
for a considerable and increasing proportion of existing 
dwellings produces two basic types of customer. 


1. those in the economic market — households, families 
and others who can afford to own or rent satisfactory 
accommodation at prices prevailing under profitable 
private enterprise activities by utilizing the favourable 
assistance of conventional or National Housing Act 
mortgage assistance, (at present there is no “need” 
in this category but rather a slim vacancy rate and 
over-dependence on other-than-new dwelling forma- 
tion: See Division IV — Section 1). 


2. those in the assisted market — which, simply stated, 
are those unable to afford to own or rent either new 
houses or most existing satisfactory units. This assisted 
market can be subdivided into two categories. 


(2a) a full-recovery category —— those families or 
individuals who could afford to own or rent 
satisfactory accommodation provided by non- 
profit housing endeavours utilizing the most 
favourable facilities of low interest long-term 
government loans combined with some form of 
municipal tax assistance. Such arrangements 
would be, to some extent, comparable to present 
fiscal and rent control characteristics of limited 
dividend and full-recovery Federal-Provincial 
housing. 


(2b) a subsidized category — those families or in- 
dividuals (mostly elderly) who cannot obtain 
“decent, safe and sanitary’ accommodation at 
rates they can afford and whose income is 
insufficient to pay for properly serviced dwellings. 


This category requires subsidy equal to the differ- 
ence between their paying capacity and the cost 
of such accommodation produced under the most 
economical circumstances of design and finance, 
(as per 2(a) above). 


The income limits of these categories would vary from 
region to region and from city to city, but it can be 
assumed that shelter cost, cost of living and income levels 
exhibit a somewhat constant relationship to each other. 
For each category, a distinct and appropriate financial 
arrangement is required. 


Category 1 — The Economic Market 


— Income group $4,000 to $4,500 and up. Approxi- 
mately 60% of all Canadian families. 


(i) Ownership of new dwellings 


— It can be assumed that a National Housing Act 
insured loan offers the most favourable financial 
assistance and that the floor of this activity, there- 
fore, is the floor of the private ownership system. 


— During the last three or four years, 97% of all 
families borrowing under the National Housing 
Act earned $4,000 and over per year. Average 
down payment in 1961 at the $4,000 family in- 
come level was $1,950; average debt service ratio 
was approximately 26.8% of applicant’s income. 


— approximately 52% of all families earned more 
than $4,000 in 1961 and so were within reach 
of new single family home ownership. 


(it) Ownership of satisfactory existing dwellings 


—— It is recommended that the terms of the National 
Housing Act be-expanded to include the issuing 
of mortgage on existing houses in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as mortgages are 
presently issued on new houses under the Act 
(subject to consideration of dwelling age and 
condition). This is now proposed in amendments 
to the National Housing Act for dwellings in 
designated urban renewal areas.. The affects of 
such loans would be:— 


— to encourage home ownership within cities and 
towns instead of forcing the owner to the suburbs; 


— to permit a trade-in-market non-existent today; 


— to increase the percentage of National Housing 
Act borrowers in the lower income levels of the 
above $4,000 group. 

An adverse affect would probably be an increase 
in the price of such housing. 
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(iii) Ownership of existing dwellings requiring 
improvements 


— It is recommended that the home improvement 
provisions of the Act be raised from the present 
$4,000 to the same limits as set for (b) above and 
amortized, where dwelling age makes it reason- 
able, over twenty years at National Housing Act 
rates. 


(iv) Rental of dwellings 


— On the available scanty evidence, it appears that 
new rental units accommodate tenants whose in- 
comes have a floor roughly coinciding with the 
income floor of those who own their own 
dwellings. . 


Category 2a — Full-Recovery Housing—moderate income 
families (income group $3,000 to $4,500 approximately 
20% of all families). 


The conditions of tenure applicable to this category 
have been discussed above and would include:— 


— individual low-cost home ownership. 


— non-profit housing associations privately owned, 
mutual housing, cooperatives, modified limited 
dividend. 


— non-profit housing associations publicly owned, 
municipal housing companies. 


The financial arrangements applicable to full-recovery 
housing would be the same as those available to limited 
dividend, and the amortization characteristics would be 
similar to those of Federal-Provincial housing, i.e. 


— loans up to 100% of controlled costs 


— interest rate 5% -— interest rates above this 
amount would be subsidized or reduced to 5%. 
(See Quebec’s experience in low interest rates for 
home-ownership) . 


— municipal taxes — an agreed fixed rate of muni- 
cipal taxation extending over a predetermined 
period. 


— the ownership of the project or dwelling unit 
could be alternatively: — 


i. individual home ownership 


ii, group ownership 


—participants might be on a condominium 
owernship basis or preferably joint 
owners of a non-profit company owning 
the project 


—to move out, the unit would in effect be 
refinanced which permits paying to the 
departing owner-tenant his share of 
principal payments. The incoming 
owner-tenant requires only the same 
down payment as the original tenant. 


Regarding eligibility, the ceiling of the non-profit 
full-recovery category is determined by the floor of effec- 
tive profitable rental or ownership housing in the private 
market with some overlap to recognize the very limited 
amount of insured National Housing Act loan activity at 
the $4,000 income level and, generally, to improve flexi- 
bility of choice where systems meet. The ceiling of eligi- 
bility suggested is $4,500. The floor of full recovery non- 
profit housing is the point at which the cost of shelter, as 
determined by the most favourable financing arrange- 
ments, minimum operating costs and minimum construc- 
tion techniques and costs, exceed the ability of tenants to 
pay for rental or ownership of the accommodation. The 
floor suggested is $3,000, with most lying between $3,500 
and $4,500. 


Such an income group, paying 25% of family earning 
for service accommodation with a median point of approx- 
imately $4,000 will balance the full-recovery operation 
provided:— 


(a) the distribution of families across the category is 
equal 

(b) the housing programme within the total category 
is equally distributed about the median point. 


Category 2b Subsidized Housing — Income Group Below © 
$3,000 to $3,500 per year; approximately 23% of Families. 


In 1961 approximately 1,000,000 were in this income 
group though many of them were satisfactorily housed 
at reasonable costs. It is estimated (see Housing Needs 
Division IV Section JII-2) that some 570,000 non- 
elderly and 180,000 elderly families are either poorly 
housed or overpaying for reasonable accommodation. By 
1980 — 840,000 non-elderly families will be in physical 
or economic difficulties together with 286,000 elderly 
families and 183,000 single elderly persons unless they are 
reached by a new housing programme for low income 
elderly persons. 


This Study proposes that those requiring subsidy 
would constitute an unidentifiable and unseparated portion 
of the moderate and low income housing programme of 
the nation. 


Sources of Finance for Assisted Housing 


If it is desirable to write down (as per Regent Park 
South Toronto, etc.) land cost in the assisted housing 
programme (2a and 2b) to $1,500 in the case of more 
expensive sites, or to keep the system viable in local 
situations of rising costs, the following annual sources of 
finance might be considered:— 
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— $10,000,000 Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration annual profit on operations of the last 
several years. 


— $10,000,000 from $200 surcharge on all new 
mortgages as recognition of the beneficial in- 
fluence of National Housing Act operations over 
the entire mortgage field. 


~— Jn addition the earning capacity of the Mortgage 
Insurance Fund is considerable. 


Filtration of Assisted Housing 


As the moderate income assisted housing system ages 
and incomes and building costs rise, older units in social 
housing inventory could be made available to groups 
otherwise requiring a subsidy. 


If buildings last beyond their fifty years amortization 
period, a tremendous and expanding inventory of low 
income housing would develop gradually, greatly re- 
ducing the otherwise immense rental adjustment funds 
required. 


Flexibility of Ownership in Assisted Housing 


When a low income, subsidized family becomes able 
to pay full economic debt serviced ratio, it does so, and 
may continue occupancy; and when a full recovery family 
is able to pay normal market costs, it does so and is freed 
from resale and other restrictions. In.brief, families move 
‘through categories of financial ability-to-pay rather than 
through categories of publicly identified projects or units. 


IJ Advantages of the Comprehensive Housing System 


The advantages of a comprehensive system of housing 
involving. economic, full recovery and subsidized dimen- 
sions could be summarized as:— 


there is no social or economic seg- 
ration of those requiring subsidy. 


Social Aspects — 


— there is social mobility within the 
system. 


the system permits decentralization 
and flexible application as each prov- 
ince and city may see fit. 


Legislative — 


— no major change in the present legis- 
lation is required, but rather a series 
of modifications. 

Economic — the system encourages individual and 
group ownership. 


— manageable shelter to income ratios 
are proposed. 


— the system allows for economic mo- 


bility of people. 


the ultimate subsidy 


— it reduces 
burden. 


—— private and public endeavours are 
blended. 


Design — the system is available to all types 
of housing and to new or existing 


dwellings. 


V HOUSING DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 
I INTRODUCTION 


If this Study treats design and construction in a 
somewhat perfunctory fashion, it is not because the phys- 
ical reality of our environment is, in any way, of secon- 
dary importance. It is rather a recognition that the 
poetry and the practicality of design is an art and science 
of response, a consequence of the social purposes, the 
human attributes and the economic realities which have 
preoccupied the greater part of this housing study. Fur- 
thermore, it is a recognition that technique should serve 
rather than determine. Because techniques of structural 
framing and vertical transportation make it possible to pile 
500 persons on an acre of ground is no reason to do so. No 
more would it be reasonable to revolt against that same 
technology and deny to housing the tremendous advan- 
tages in sanitation heating, housekeeping and physical 
comfort made possible by technological achievement, or 
to ignore the fact that new materials and methods of 
construction alone make possible the serial mass pro- 
duction of dwellings necessary to serve dimensions of 
populations the world has never before experienced. 
Nowhere is a balanced judgment between technical mas- 
tery and technical servitude more necessary than in the 
larger environment of our cities and the intimate en- 
vironment of our dwellings. Nowhere is there a more 
crying need for a richer architecture of variety, imagina- 
tion, grace and urbanity; for sheer numbers threaten 
monotony and boredom and the suddenness of community 
expansion removes the diversity and charm which hap- 
pened naturally in the slower pace of yesterday's growth. 
It is extradordinarily difficult, in the face of great numbers 
and of standardized components, for design to remain 
humanly scaled and personal and for it to avoid oblit- 
erating every vestige of the natural environment. 


II THE NATURE OF DESIGN 


Design is fundamentally shaped by social and econ- 
omic determinants but this is not to say that its solutions 
are captured by forces which preclude imagination and 
beauty. It is rather to say that design is neither an 
abstraction produced in a vacuum nor an artistic exercise 
in scene painting. Design in housing must be eloquent, 
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of social and economic origins, not tongue-tied and in- 
articulate because of these formative constraints. Too 
many crushing, dreary, monolithic banalities have been 


erected in the cause of social housing both in Europe and: 


America to permit indifference to the disastrous effects 
of non-design which occur in spite of the undoubtedly 
admirable social and economic objectives of their origins. 


Failure in housing design is more a failure to solve 
not the individual dwellings, but the larger environment. 
This larger failure is evident all the way from residential 
neighbourhoods to total city form. The basic problems 
arise, of course, from chaotic social characteristics and, 
again, from sheer numbers. One single family house may 
offer very real and understandable attractions as a way 
of living — privacy, independence, individuality. Twenty 
may present opporunities for pleasant groups, for diver- 
sity, for making interesting exterior spaces, but 20,000 
such houses built together shifts from dream to nightmare, 
and the clichés of description all too readily spring to 
mind, — subtopia, sprawl, strawberry boxes, — only to be 
matched by the desperate design clichés which attempt to 
ameliorate the problem. And, so it is with 100 apartments, 
1,000 apartments or 10,000 apartments. The problem is 
simple to state and difficult to solve — to retain in housing 
design human individuality and diversity and to make 
apparent the larger community structure which gives 
meaning to the whole. What has this to do with low 
income and elderly housing? Everything, because the 
difficulties of achieving these qualities in the face of 
intensive long-term use and limited economic resources are 
exaggerated by the requirements of social housing. 


In defence of design and designers, it must be re- 
iterated that design is a response:—design does not create 
the one dimensional suburban society, it reflects it: for 
design is an uncomfortable embarrassingly accurate 
mirror of non-design factors in the culture it serves, — 
social, stratification, tenuous suburban densities, corsetting 
by-laws, monotonous standardized components, short- 
sighted economic formulae. Even those processes and pro- 
cedures with commendable ambitions, —the official plans, 
the zoning by-laws, the endless committees and boards, 
increasingly frustrate attempts at new solutions. It is 
indeed a brave developer who will at his architect’s or 
planner’s suggestion plunge into the thicket of subdivision 
agreements, plan amendments, zoning negotiations and 
interpretations and endless hearings which are the penalty 
of the slightest departure from the burgeoning codification 
of planning procedures. Better to conform, to compromise 
and to proceed. And yet it is difficult to recommend 
changes in these situations because the planning, the 
zoning, the standardizations are well intentioned devices 
to achieve predetermined results in an impartial process 
as fair to one as to another. They were not imposed to 
frustrate creative solutions. Possibly, the most that could 
be suggested is to substitute permissive competent and 
inspiration appraisal wherever possible, as an alternative 
to rigid by-laws. This would reduce codification to the 


essentials of permitted usages, density of development, 
green open spaces, parking policies, etc. In short, it may 
be preferable to accept the possibility of arbitary judgment 
as an alternative to regulation rigidity. Something must 
be done to free the detailed design of residential areas 
within more flexible restraints or much of potential rich- 
ness and individuality will be lost. 


JII DESIGN DECENTRALIZATION 


If local housing authorities assume design responsi- 
bility it would no doubt lead to an increased engagement 
of private architects and planners in housing and urban 
renewal activities. Such involvement would strengthen 
the direct relationship of client and designer and encour- 
age regional variety and difference in solutions to the 
problem. School design has flourished under these circum- 
stances. However, the Study believes that such design 
decentralization requires a complementary creative experi- 
mental and research-oriented central design focus, to 
serve both as a source of expert consultation and advice 
and to fulfill complete design responsibility, if requested 
to do so by local authorities. 


IV THE BROAD APPROACH 


Although the possible forms of urban growth — new 
towns, peripheral or linear expansion, central city re- 
newal, form the basic patterns of the residential environ- 
ment, they are beyond the design scope of this Study 
which is focused on low income and elderly persons’ 
housing. The Study does recommend that the circum- 
stances surrounding housing design, whether privately or 
publicly originated, should permit and encourage a unified 
approach to town structure in terms of a “community” 
rather than a “project” attitude. Housing solutions can- 
not be divorced from the larger patterns of open spaces, 
circulation, recreation, shopping and institutional require- 
ments. 


V_ PROJECT IDENTIFICATION 


The separate identification of low income housing, if 
it must continue on a project basis, is a design difficulty 
which has occasioned a great deal of concern recently. 
Social and economic segregation having been created by 
housing policies, design is asked to solve the resulting diffi- 
culties of physical identification; surely, an example of 
creating a difficulty and then setting out to solve it. If 
housing projects are built as part of a new community 
and if the dwelling types, single or multiple, are similar 
to those that surround them, then the size of the project, 
at least from a design viewpoint, is immaterial as it is indis- 
tinguishable from its surroundings. This is increasingly 
true of much public housing in Canada which, in many 
instances, has lead the way towards better multiple 
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solutions. At the same time, the private market has 
developed forms of multiple dwellings which are common 
to both private and public housing production. Thus, in 
design, good public and good private dwellings units are 
becoming indistinguishable. If new low income housing 
is built in an old and worn-out part of the city, nothing 
can disguise its separate identification. A scattered site or 
rehabilitation approach tends to offer less intrusion but 
may be vulnerable, if too small, to rapid deterioration 
when faced with areas of surrounding blight. The frag- 
mented approach to new units is undoubtedly at its best 
when located within comprehensive rehabilitation areas. 
American experience, as for example, in Philadelphia, 
supports this design contention. Alexandra Park in Tor- 
onto may be an important Canadian attempt based on 
this principle. Rehabilitation of existing dwellings requires 
special.design, construction and costing technique. Reno- 
vation demonstrations and experiments would be helpful 
at this early stage. 


VI ELDERLY PERSONS’ HOUSING 


In elderly persons’ housing, the great social-design 
debate is waged between the proponents of large projects 
which make possible operating economies and more ex- 
tensive specialized facilities and those who favour small 
projects, less institutionalized and more closely merged 
into the general life of the community. The Study is 
unprepared to side exclusively with one view or the other; 
quite the contrary, it believes that both types are essential, 
particularly in large cities, for the simple reason that 
there is as wide a range of attitudes and requirements 
among the elderly as among any other group. The Study 
does support the development of diversified elderly facili- 
ties within a single programme so that the aged need not 
be uprooted from familiar surroundings and friends, as 
the circumstances of their increasing years change their 
requirements. Cottages or terraces for elderly couples, 
flats with or without communal facilities for the single 
elderly, hostel type accommodation with dining, house- 
keeping and geriatric care should all be skillfully woven 
in. unified solutions. 


In general, it has been observed by the Study both in 
Europe and in Ametica that careful judgment is needed 
in locating the elderly in the community. They should 
be located neither so remote from the life and bustle of 
the community as to produce complete isolation nor 
positioned where older people are harassed by too much 
noise and confusion. This is neither a mysterious nor 
doctrinaire proposal — like much of good town design and 
good achitecture it requires, above all, human under- 
standing. 


The Study was impressed, particularly, in Europe, by 


the thoughtful and skillful provision in social housing of 
dwellings for those handicapped by misfortune or illness. 
For example, in Denmark, it was observed that highly 


specialized paraplegic facilities are provided within normal 
housing communities. Often such dwellings are not even 
in separate buildings but form part of an otherwise 
“normal” apartment. The overall philosophy seemed to 
be to avoid institutionalization and abstraction from the 
daily community except as a last and inevitable resort. 


VII TECHNICAL EXPERIMENTS 


Considerable experimentation of a technical nature 
involving prefrabication systems, mechanical services, on- 
site constructional techniques and rationalization of 
building procedures have characterized post-war housing in 
Europe. Most of the impetus for this industralized and 
advanced housing technology comes from a need to expand 
dwelling production beyond the potential of traditional 
building systems, currently over-employed and operating 
at strained capacity. Cost.savings do not appear to figure as 
largely in these endeavours as does the necessity for increased 
production and a search for improved technical quality. 
In Canada, the production incentive does not pertain. 
The present residential building industry is operating well 
below capacity and, without any technical or managerial 
revolution, could accomplish with no strain the housing 
production requirements of the “ideal” comprehensive 
system this Study advocates. This is not to deny that 
research experiments and demonstrations to achieve 
technical improvements and cost economies are essential 
to an effective low income housing programme. 


VIII COSTS 


Before too critical a view is taken of the unit. costs 
of public housing in which unflattering comparisons are 
made with the private market, it should be realized that the 
publicly owned units must withstand fifty years of intense 
utilization by a segment of the community many of whom. 
are not accustomed to care for their surroundings. None- 
theless, there are undoubtedly increased costs associated 
with the misgivings of those tendering on public projects 
about the delays, red tape; and added surveillance they 
must face. The Study has little criticism of the space, 
material and equipment standards stipulated for public 
housing programmes. Much of the high cost of housing 
can be attributed to the expense of central and suburban 
land. An active policy of land acquisition well in advance 
of development is essential to a broad and manageable 
programme of social housing. 


Operating costs of buildings, which eventually pose a 
more serious problem than first costs, are greatly influenced 
by initial design decisions particularly regarding materials 
and equipment. Such maintenance expenditures become 
all the more significant in the case of social housing which 
depends on long-term (fifty years) amortization for its 
economic accessibility to its owners or tenants. Too little 
is known about these costs and about the performance of 
buildings, though obviously the evidence is all about in 
every building built. 
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IX DESIGN RESEARCH 


The unsolved or unconsidered human, technical, and 
economic design problems associated with urban growth 
and with an expanded program of social housing leads 
this Study to recommend an extensive series of research, 
experiment and analysis embracing a broad range of design 
and production. 


These activities might be originated, coordinated and 
directed by the proposed Advisory Committee on Housing 
and Urban Renewal. The following proposals by no 
means contsitute a total inventory of topics. They are 
presented to indicate something of the extent of this task. 


Urban Design Studies 


1. the forms and prospects of urban growth 


2. the residential community, neighbourhood, pre- 
cinct, group 


3. dwelling in cities 
4. town centres 


5. the potentials and limitations of the instruments 
of planning, (official plans, development plans, 
subdivision agreements and controls, zoning, per- 
missive versus codified regulartory systems) 


6. active, passive and cultural recreational require- 
ments (including open space provisions and com- 
munity facilities) 


Residential Site Planning 


7. design studies on density 
— coverage 
—bulk and spacing 


8. access systems to buildings 
—pedestrian 
—vehicular 
—a major study on parking provisions 


9. building groupings 
—functionally and aesthetically considered 


10. design problems of variety and harmony 
11. potentials of mixed usage 


12. problems of the landscape 
—active and passive 
—public maintenance 


—private maintenance 
semi-private space 
—materials, surfaces, textures 
—plant materials 

—initial and up-keep costs 
—site engineering 

—grading, etc. 


13. servicing problems 
—power and communications, lighting 
—centralized heat 
—sewage systems, drainage 
—garbage disposal 


Dwelling Design 
14. sociological aspects of housing design 
15. special design problems, hostels, residences design- 
ing for those afflicted by illness, paraplegy, 
blindness, etc. 
16. space standards 


17. equipment standards 


18. types of dwellings 
—single 
—horizontal 


—vertical multiple 


19. problems and possibilities of rehabilitation 


—design problems, technical problems, 
organizational and production problems, 
costing problems 

20. design implications of maintenance and occupancy 


standards 


Residential Construction Techniques 


21. traditional techniques, on and off the site 
22. new techniques 
23. the performance of buildings 


24. the building industry 
-—present nature and future prospects 


25. costs—capital and operating 
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10. General Housing Research 


An American report, “Better Housing for the Future”, 
submitted to the Executive office of the President, Office of 
Science and Technology noted that it is customary for 
growth industries to devote 142% of sales volume to 
research and development and estimated that the housing 
industry did not spend a sixth to a tenth of that amount. 
The Canadian industry is in the same position. 


The housing industry, which represents something like 
4% of the Gross National Product and a fifth of all 
construction expenditure, has not developed a scientific or 
technological tradition. No housing specialists or profes- 
sionals are being produced in our universities. Undoubtedly, 
the lack of university research in science and technology 
is a major factor in the technological backwardness of the 
industry. There is not even an adequate technical journal 
devoted to housing nor any proper abstraction service. 


Up until recently the major technical changes in 
housing have been the partial transferring of traditional 
construction methods from field to factory. Now there is 
a ferment of ideas on materials and methods pointing to 
quite radical innovations. These innovations will be subject 
to governmental consideration and approval in the normal 
course of determining their eligibility for buildings using 


National Housing Act financing. How will these decisions 
be made? It is regrettable that major scientific and ex- 
perimental programmes had not been started years ago at 
private and governmental levels. The effectiveness with 
which government meets the challenge will be a major 
influence in retarding or encouraging innovations in 
housing. 


It is recommended that within the scope of the Central 
Advisory Committee on Housing and Urban Renewal 
proposed elsewhere in this report, a deliberate attempt be 
made to encourage the development of tchnical, social 
and economic research and publication in housing 
technology. 


It is the opinion of the Study that a series of studies 
seminars, conferences and special assignments followed by 
publication, distribution and discussion of the results would 
do much to enlarge design competence and to make avail- 
able, at all levels, informed opinion and guidance on the 
major design issues of a better Canadian housing 
performance. 


Good design, particularly for social housing, is not 
only a necessary contribution to the appearance of our 
communities: it is an essential ingredient of the well-being 
of families and individuals,—an incentive to improve other 
aspects of life. 
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